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‘FOREWORD 


This study is part of a continuing inquiry: by the National Academy of 
.Public Administration into the institutional aspects of the complex and diverse 
‘set of problems bearing the label of energy in one form or another. The Acad- 
emy's study program is based on recognition that technological approaches to 
the solution of energy problems are highly dependent upon the effective working 
of our institutions. Those institutions, in both the public and the private 
sector, must mesh together far more efficiently than they have in the past if 
we are to find our way to an acceptable energy future. | 


Far too often the search for technical solutions to contemporary prob~ 
lems, whether in the energy field or in other public policy arenas, is conduc- 
ted without reference to social, political and economic considerations. Yet 
technology, as a neutral force, can create problems as well as resolve them. 

To assure that technically oriented research and development is managed along 
lines compatible with the public interest, it will be necessary to devote in- 
creasing attention to the nexus of technology and the institutions of our 
society. 


This report on the institutional aspects of the energy centers concept 
is the product of a panel organized under the auspices of the Academy. The , 
collective effort which went into this study involved not only the collegial 
participation of the Academy panel but also the coordination and general support 
provided by Academy staff, and the contributions of consultants to the panel. 


I would like to take this occasion to express my gratitute to all 
those who participated in this endeavor. The chairman of the panel, 
‘William E. Warne, brought to this and the earlier related studies under his 
direction the wisdom and experience gained during his distinguished career in 
energy, natural resource and environmental affairs. The panel members contrib- 
uted a range of insights based on perspectives reflecting their varied back- 
grounds. All of the panelists played an active role in seeking to fulfill the 
assignment of the two sponsoring agencies, the Energy Research and Development 
Administration and the Federal Energy Administration. 


Erasmus H. Kloman, Senior Research Associate of the Academy, served as 
staff director for this study, coordinating the work of the panel and the sev- 
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eral consultants to it. As Executive Secretary of the Academy's Standing 
Committee on Environmental and Resource Management, Dr. Kloman has directed 
all of the Academy staff activity in the subject. areas relevant to the energy 
centers study. 


The consultants made an invaluable contribution to the work of the 
panel throughout the duration of the investigation. Each prepared papers 
which were reviewed by the panel. The consultants were Robert Brenner, 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Terry A. Ferrar, Pennsylvania State University; and Orval Hansen, 
Attorney. Fred Clagett of the Office of Community Development, Office of the 
Governor, Olympia, Washington, who served in the capacity as a panel observer,, 
prepared the paper on the state of Washington. : 


rere 
< 


Finally, I would like to thank the two sponsor agencies and the con- 
tract monitors, Messrs. William Savage of Energy Research and Development 
Administration and Alexander Bastos of the Federal Energy Administration, who 
provided useful suncenre: and full cooperation in furthering the work of the 
panel. 


ie Ete 


George H. Esser 
Exécutive Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


Study Objective: The energy centers panel was formed for the purpose 
of investigating the institutional problems associated with the imple- 
mentation of energy centers. The mandate to the panel called for emphasis 
on intergovernmental relations and sociopolitical issues and the develop- 
ment of recommendations for actions (legislative or other) to solve such 
problems. A major part of the assignment was to examine the experience 
in es states where the energy center concept has been actively considered. 
The stabes of Pennsylvania and Washington were selected by the panel for 
this analysis. | 
Methodology: The methodological approach taken in this study was Perre 
to that followed in the earlier Academy study of energy parks undertaken by 
the Academy for General Electric Company's Center for Energy aeeae which 
had received a study grant from the National Siteuee Woundation: That 
study was completed in May, 1975. devseal je ia members who had served 
on the previous panel also served on the second panel. A number of con- 
sultants vere engaged to prepare papers on assigned topics for the panel's 
review and to provide supplementary support to the Academy staff. William 
E. Warne, the Chairman of the Academy Standing Committee on Environmental 
and Resource Navawenene: served as Ghairman of both panels. Erasmus H. 
Kloman, a Senior Research Associate of the Academy served as Project 
Director and Panel Secretary for both studies. The names of the panel 
members and consultants are indicated on the list attached at Appendix A. 
The panel met for four two-day meetings over the course of the 
twelve month period of the energy centers study. At these meetings the 


panel deliberated on the broad questions relevant to the panel assignment 
\ \ 
: \ 
- \ 
\ . 
. sy 


and also reviewed and criticized the drafts of the several papers 
prepared by the edusultaats as background for the panel. 

While the individually signed papers that follow reflect the 
comments of the panel responsibility for their content rests with the 
authors. No attempt has been made to achieve panel consensus on these 
papers. On the other hand, the summary of findings and conclusions 
which follows does represent a panel consensus. This consensus does © 
not imply that every member of the panel Beceste ia detail meee position 
taken in the summary. Care has been taken, however, to draft this aeetee 
ment in language that corresponds as closely as possible with the views 
of the majority of the panel membership. 

Concept Definition: The assignment to the panel eatied for investigation 
of a concept for future enérgy development. Over a period of years, 
since its origins in the work directed by Dr. Alvin Weinberg at Oak 
Ridge National Laboratories in ie late 60's, the concept has undergone 
numerous mutations. Even the terminology has changed with the concepts. 
Weinberg referred first to nuclear energy centers; the terms energy farms 
and energy parks gained currency; now the terminology has shifted back 

to energy cettele: an . 

For the 1975 energy parks study, GE chose as a reference either 
20 nuclear (light water reactors) or 24 fossil units with a total generat- 
ing capacity of approximately 26,000 MWE. A different reference point 
was ese In the 1975 Nuclear Energy Center Site Survey conducted by the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. They considered three types of centers: 
(1) power plant centers of ten to 40 units; (2) fuel cycle centers, and 


(3) combined centers containing both power plants and fuel cycle facilities. 
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On the basis of its assessment of the practical prospects 
of the centers concept. and the reactions to the earlier studies, the 
panel modified its definition for the purposes of its deliberations. 

It defined as a center any planned development of more than four 
nuclear power plants along gach some fuel cycle facilities. 

The panel interpreted its mandate broadly, however, and did 
not confine its deliberations to a rigid or arbitrary definition of the 
concept of energy centers. The matters of concern to the panel, namely 
the institutional issues associated with the development of a large 
energy complex, have broad relevance in today's world, whether the 
complex is nuclear or fossil fired, whether it includes or does not 
include fuel cycle facilities, even whether it is planned or unplanned. 
The choices involved in deciding how, where, and what kind uf center 
to develop are all critical. But these questions are all part of a 
broader set of institutional issues encompassing public administration 
and intergovernmental relations with respect to energy siting and devel- 
opment. Indeed, as in the study of energy parks for GE, one of the 
constantly recurring aspects of this panel's investigation was the 
evidence that many institutional problems inherent in developing energy 
sehtets also occur in dispersed siting. As the summary of findings 
indicates in many places, this panel's deliberations are pertinent to 
a broad range of energy planning and development questions. 

Scope of Study: The panel's study focused primarily on the institutional 
issues associated with the concept of energy centers as compared with 
various alternative approaches. As a reading of the background papers 
will reveal, chess institutional issues were far-ranging. The investiga- 
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tion did not, however, attempt to deal with many of the complex technical 
questions which continue to be reviewed in a number of other studies 
sponsored by ERDA, FEA, and NRC. No detailed: attention was given to the 
technical aspects of environmental effects, heat release questions, or the 
safeguards advantages inherent in the concentration of generating and fuel 
cycle facilities in one location. These are all matters that have been 
and are being subjected to review in other. investigations. The panel took 
cognizance of this related work during its deliberations; 

The Eollowing statement of padines and recommendations reflects not 
only the substance of the papers prepared for the panel, but also the panel's 
perceptions of issues relevant to the Adasen’ oF eee centers in an envir- 
onment subject to rapid and dramatic shifts of public soaes and public 


opinion. 


"FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The objective of this study, to analyze the institutional aspects of 
the energy centers concept, is inextricably linked with the larger problems 
of planning, siting and licensing the overall mix of energy. facilities to sup- - 
ply national energy needs. A significant fact impinging on the study of ener- 
gy.centers is the range of institutional inhibitions confronting all kinds of 
energy facility development, particularly nuclear power plants. The rate of 
new orders for individual nuclear plants has slowed to the lowest level in 
some 20 years during the period of this study assignment. The causes of this 
slowdown tend to be more of an institutional or socio/political nature than 
technological, though the two types of cause are obviously interdependent. 

In a sense, the problems associated with development of dispersed nuclear pow- 
er sites are magnified in the consideration of énergy centers. A climate con- 
ducive to the continued development of nuclear power as one of. the nation's 
energy options is evidently a prerequisite to serious consideration oF the 
concept of nuclear energy centers. 


During the past year in which this study has been under way, the future 
of nuclear power has become increasingly clouded. The surprisingly decisive 
defeat ot the six state nuclear initiatives in November, following the defeat 
of the California initiative in June, is interpreted in some quarters as a 
signal of a trend towards public acceptance of nuclear power. A Roper poll 
showing 70% popular support for further nuclear development conforms with the 
trend indicated in the state initiatives. On the other hand, a Harris poll 
conducted’ in July 1976 found a slippage in public support from 63 to 61%. 
More significant than the slight erosion in public support is the extent to 
which the support is hedged by reservations. Many of those endorsing nuclear 
power do so reluctantly, Vaewine. the option only as the lesser of various 
evils. 


Meanwhile, the opposition of the committed anti-nuclear opponents 
seems unlikely to abate. Certainly, there are no grounds for predicting that 
the defeat of the six state. initiatives will clear the way for unimpeded 
nuclear development. 


There is abundant evidence of continuing and intensive public concern 
over particular aspects of nuclear energy such as possible diversion of plu- 
tonium, the safety of facilities, and the disposal of radioactive waste. No 
one contends that the development of nuclear power is devoid of riské or 
that the nation's nuclear policy should be developed without recognizing 
the serious implications of the choices involved. Under these condi- 


tions opponents of nuclear power will seek to arbuse further public opposi- 
tion. and utilize any available procedural deviéés to siow or block further 
nuclear development. 


Another development occurring in the-course of the panel's investi- 
gation which bears on the outlook for nuclear power is the appearance of a 
number of long range energy growth studies predicting or advocating signifi- 
cantly lower growth scenarios than those that had been commonly accepted 
until recently. One of these studies, entitled "Economic and Environmental’ 
Implications of a U.S. Nuclear Moratorium" has estimated electricity projec- 
tions considerably lower than historical growth rates and estimates of 
previous analyses. This study was conducted by the Institute for Energy 
Analysis at Oak Ridge under the direction of Alvin Weinberg, who, as we 
noted above, originated the concept of energy centers. 


The Institute study assesses the impact of A thirty year nuclear 
moratorium with no new construction starts after 1980 but assuming continued 
operation of reactors on line by 1985. By that year nuclear power would 
account for more than 20 percent of the natién's electricity supply. The 
study does not recommend for or against such a moratorium, and Weinberg has 
made piblic his opposition to a cutting off of the nation's nuclear capabil- 
ity. Even with low energy growth, enormous pressure would be placed on the 
supply of coal which would have to be produced at the rate of 1.5 to 2.6 
billion tons annually by the year 2000 to replace the cutback from the nu- 
clear source. Whether or not the nation can tolerate the environmental, 
health and safety impacts of tripling or quadrupling the supply of coal is 
debatable. 


The findings of the Oak Ridge study with respect to lower energy 
growth projections parallel in some respects the interim report of the 
National Research Council Committee on Nuclear and Alternative Energy 
Systems. One of the approaches employed in this study is the development 
of several energy growth scenarios, though the report states "the study 
will not recommend any one scenario as the most desirable course of future 
change, nor will it designate a most probable scenario." At another point, 
however, the report asserts that "A number of faétors inake it likely that 
total demand for energy will grow at a lower rate in the future than histor- 
ical growth, and that such lower: growth is desirable ahd possible without 
detriment to other possible social goals," 


Other low growth projections have been advanced in such earlier 
studies as the Ford Energy Policy Project study A Time. to Choose and in the 
various publications of Amory B, Lovins including Non=nuclear Futures: The 


Case for an Ethical Energy Strategy, coauthored by John H. Price. 
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All who are concerned about the nation's energy future: would have to 
endorse the objective of hbliditizg energy growth to the lowest level consistent 
with a fully-employed and prosperous society. There can be no argument 
against vigorous energy conservation programs far more effective than any 
achieved to date. There is likewise no argument against efforts to eliminate 
the waste and inefficiency in our present energy system. 


The fact is, however, that these low growth projections are appearing 
at the very time when the nation is experiencing the highest weekly rates of 
electricity demand in our history. This high demand rate is attributable to 
severe weather conditions, but there is no assurance of more moderate weath- 
er patterns in the future. 


Those who are advancing lower than historical energy growth projec- 
tions factor in a variety of considerations such as lower fertility rates 
with consequent lower population growth, increased costs of energy, increased 
emphasis on conservation, lower participation rate in the work force, and 
changes in life style: Meanwhile other analysts in Federal energy agencies 
and in industry are observing that the rate of growth for electricity demand 
in 1976 had climbed back up to over 6%. A continuing growth rate of 5% is 
widely predicted. The reserves of electric power capacity, while they were 
relatively high during the recession years, are now in danger of dropping 
below safe levels in several parts of the country. The Federal Power Commis-— 
sion warns against the danger of regional electricity shortages as a distinct 
possibility in the 1979-1985 period. 


Demand growth projéctions are notoriously difficult to make, even for 
relatively short term peftiods. Projections looking ahead to a more distant 
future are even more susceptible of error since the effect of error is magni- 
fied over time. Electric energy growth patterns are likely to be widely 
different among regions of the country. Some regions may require considera- 
ble additions to generating ¢apacity to accommodate economic growth. 


Even though nuclear power now represents a relatively small share of 
total energy supply, or even of total electric supply, there are some parts 
of the country where the nuclear share of electricity supply is substantial, 
ranging up to 50%. But many of the plants planned or under construction are 
either being cancelled or delayed. Just as there are problems with the dev- 
elopment of the nuclear option, so are there numerous unresolved problems 
with all of the non-nuclear options. Environmental impacts, rising cost, 
and, in the case of the newer technologies, the uncertainty of their poten- 
tial for commercial competitiveness all point to the need for caution in’ 
relying on these sources of energy in the near to mid-term future. 


A danger lurking in projections that anticipate a nuclear moratorium 
several years ahead is the possibility that the nuclear industry may begin 
-7- 


to phase out sooner rather than later. Equipment manufacturers now find the 
field marginal at best. Utility firms are increasingly reluctant to take on 
the disputes involved in the development of a nuclear facility. The low 

_ growth* scenarios could have the unexpected self-fulfilling side effect of 
bringing nuclear development to a standstill well before the 1890-85 time. 
frame. The nuclear option has been compared to an insurance policy to cover 
the contingency of energy shortages for both the mid-term and long-term ~ 
futures. The alternative is continuing primary reliance on combustion of 
fossil fuels, and on still experimental technologies of uncertain future 
value and importance. A question that calls for serious consideration is 
whether the U.S. can afford to risk the imminent loss of the nuclear option. 
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1, The concept of energy centers merits a higher priority than it is 
accorded in discussion of national energy policy and programs. 


The investigations conducted by the panel bear out the view, 
expressed in the earlier Academy study of energy parks, that the posi- 
tive advantages of the energy centers concept are too significant to 
be neglected, as they have been for the most part, in current energy. 
policy deliberations. The highly controversial nature of the nuclear 
power issue has had the effect of undercutting any public consider- 
ation of nuclear energy centers. Environmental opposition to fossil 
fuel based technologies, particularly coal, has likewise prevented 
fruitful discussion of collocation of fossil facilities. But, despite 
the uncertain future for further development of nuclear power, if not 
indeed because of this uncertainty, the concept of nuclear centers 
should receive more serious consideration as an energy policy option. 


A number of the major objections raised by opponents of 
nuclear power might be met, at least in part, by the planned devel- 
opment of nuclear centers. Some environmental impacts could be more 
readily contained and isolated than with dispersed siting. Impacts 
on the host community could be ameliorated. by planning for extended 
development. Security problems would be more readily managed through 
the collocation of facilities. Indeed, one of the most powerful argu- 
ments for the centers concept may come to bear, not in connection 
with the present generation of nuclear technology, but as an answer 
to the difficult safeguards problems pused when and if there is a 
commitment to a plutonium-based technology. 


Nevertheless, the centers concept will obviously not satisfy 
nuclear opponents. More likely, it will attract their fire as a new 
and highly visible target. The concept should be presented, however, 
as one way of developing the nuclear option with full regard for the 
legitimate concerns of the environmentalists. 
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centers (in contrast with tneremental clustering) ate developéd, comprehen- 
sive planning on the part of both utilities and government agencies becomes 
an_ increasingly important function. 


If-nuclear power is to be retained as one of the nation's 
energy options, there will be a number of pressures forcing utilities 
to continue the present practice of locating generating plants in 
clusters. Physical limitations, either shortage of available land 
sites or limited supplies of water, dictate clustering in most regions 
of the country. For this reason, utilities have tended increasingly 
to ¢ellocate their power plants in clusters of two, three and four 
units, in effect a "mini center" complex. Although these clusters 
are not designated’as centers, they represent a close approximation. 


The planned development of power plants by TVA could,in fact, 
be regarded as one approach to siting that embodies the main elements 
of the centers concept. But TVA and the Hanford complex discussed 
below, are not representative of the rest of the nation's electric 
energy supply system. The utility industry has shown relatively lit- 
tle interest in the energy centers concept. What interest they have 
displayed has mostly tended more towards opposition than support. 
Yet, the clustering of nuclear power reactors is, in a sense, a back-~ 
door approach to the centers concept. As such, however, it misses out 
yon < one o§ the principal advantages of the centers concept, namely the 
‘benefit of comprehensive planning of an integrated center from the 
“inception of the project through a staged progression of development. 


The several advantages of the center concept all hinge to 
some extent on taking a planned approach to the development of an 
energy facility. The present practice of clustering obviously entails 
a substantial degree of planning on the part of the utility companies 
responsible for meeting future demand in thcir service areas. But 
this planning tends to be technically oriented, protected behind pro- 
prietary bounds, and disconnected from general land use planning in 
the public sector. 


The possibility of cost savings to be achieved through 
standardization, the minimizing of adverse socioeconomic impacts, the 
stabilization of a labor force, the limiting of environmental pollu- 
tion, the ability to serve multi-state regional service areas--all of 
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these potential benefits depend on precisely the kind of é¢oherént and 
interrelated (public/private) planning which is missing from the in- 
cremental and ad hoc decision making that now: prevails. 


: 4} é 
In today's economic environment, the raising of capital for 
any generating plant is difficult. There is now a greater incentive 
for joint financing by utilities in order to spread the high costs of 
new investment. Implementation of the energy center concept would be 
likely to entail joint ventures. 


3. Although the implementation of the energy centers concept is peculi- 


arly dependent on comprehensive planning, any rational energy development 
will require more coherent planning at all levels.of-govérnment. Intergov- 


ernmental relationships need strengthening for this purpose. 


Calls for more and better planning are commonplace among the 
plethora of studies competing for attention in governmental bureau- 
cracies. Adding one more voice to this chorus may seem'a somewhat - futile 
exercise. Nevertheless, the need for facing this necessity cannot be 
ignored. Moreover, there are indications that the time may be ripe 
for progress on this front. Prospects for the passage of Federal 
legislation for land use pkanning will probably improve in the present 
Congress. Only a few states have begun to develop land use planning 
capability with an attendant ability to transform plans into action. 
However, Federal legislation providing incentives for state land use 
planning will be a positive step in the right direction. At the state 
level, furthermore, there are numerous encouraging signs that the 
need for more effective planning is at least recognized.: 


The kinds of institutional problems posed by siting of 
energy facilities, whether dispersed or centers, ‘nuclear or non- 
nuclear, are forcing a recognition of’ the need for a better meshing 

{ together of the planning efforts of the several léevéls of government. 


Regulatory and licensing reform, needed in any casé for more rational 
development of nuclear power sites, is esséntial to the realization-of the 
energy center concept. 7 ; 


At present, it would be difficult if not impossible to 
lieense a site for a center of many more than four units. A number 
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of different features in the present licensing system preclude such 
action. They include: lack of generally accepted criteria for sit- 
_ing four or more nuclear power stations at a single location; lack 
of criteria for siting of associated fuel cycles; lack of institution- 
al capability and flexibility on the part of Federal and state regu- 
latory agencies to permit independent decisions on siting separately 
from consideration of the amount of power needed at the moment; lack 
of a coordinated Federal-state reviewing process that would allow for 
~ ‘a unified decision; the licensing uncertainties which increase the 
front-end capital risks. to the extent that attempts to license a cen- 
ter become an imprudent, if not impossible, investment in the future; 
and the inadequate attention given in state siting decisions to assess— 
ing the ultimate carrying capacity of proposed sites for multi-unit 
facilities. 


5. ’ Lessons ‘of ‘Two Case Studies 


A. Penngylvania - fhe Pennsylvania energy parks experience holds 
many lessons for all concérned with the institutions and processes for reach- 
ing rational energy decisions. While the sponsors of ‘the energy parks ‘con- 


cept: embarked on their. enterprise with the best intentions for plannin 


ahead, exposing their plans to full and open public discussion, and minimiz- 
ing adverse environmental and socio-economic effects, their effort aa under- 
mined by a combination of factors including the absence of a state level 
energy plan, lack of state governmental support for the effort, an insuf- 
ficiently ‘comprehénsive site selection process that failed to reckon. with the 
probabilities of public opposition, and a public input meeting process that 
preluded a balanced debate ‘or a fair representation of community opinion. 


The energy park development effort in Pennsylvania failed to 
achieve fruition not on the basis of full and fair debate on the 
issues of parks vs. dispersed siting, tut, at least in part, because 
such debate was foreclosed. The public debate was used as a forum 
for the opponents of nuclear power. The paper detailing this case 
history makes clear that the concept of energy parks was not advanced 
in ways that would assure balanced and rational discussion focused on , 
the most logical selection of sites. On the contrary, the Pennsylvania 
energy park group aid the Governor's Energy Council, which sponsored 

” the public hearings throughout the state, employed an approach that 
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precluded the possibility of rational public discussion of the basic 
issues. The public meetings were. so organized and structured that the 
question of parks ys. dispersed siting was submerged by the attacks 
against nuclear power. 


The Pennsylvania energy parks experience illustrates the need 
for comprehensive and broadly based criteria as the basis for commun- 
ity based decision making relative to siting energy facilities. Such 
criteria should take into account both the interests of immediately 


impacted areas and of larger areas anticipating growth in energy 
demand. : 


As it now stands, the energy parks concept has been so widely 

and vociferously rejected in Pennsylvania that it has almost no chance 

of being revived, although it is one of several siting approaches be- 
ing studied by a joint committee of the state legislature. The orig- 
inal organizers of the energy park group still maintain that land and 
water restrictions will ultimately dictate park or center siting as 
the only viable course for Pennsylvania. Because of the liklihood 
that Pennsylvania energy planners will fail to come to grips with the 
real issues, it appears that the movement in the direction of a center 
will occur on an evolutionary basis without the benefit of rational 
consideration of long-range socio-economic and other institutional 
concerns. 


B. Washington — Washington, which has a state one-stop per- 
mit process, has accepted what may be described as a center in incipient form. 
‘The complex of nuclear facilities at the Hanford reservation is being devel- 
oped with some support from that part of the community which has enjoyed the 
past benefits of jobs and income. Older residents, however, tend to resent 
the influx of new construction workers. Although further development of Han- 
ford as a full scale center remains an uncertainty, the experience to date 
underscores the feasibility of implementing the energy center concept. 

The second state selected for study, Washington, was chosen 
because of the presence there of the complex of nuclear facilities at 
Hanford, a Federal reservation. This complex represents one of the 
closest approximations to an energy center, as defined by the panel, 

_in being. The Hanford experience with nuclear power goes back to the 
beginnings of U.S. involvement in nuclear power. People in the Tri- 
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eity area bordering the reservation accept and even welcome the 
Hanford complex for .the economic benefits it provides. But the 
Hanford site is not without its social and economic problems. . Local 
government jurisdictions have become concerned about increased finan- 
cial burdens caused by the installation of three nuclear plants under 
construction under two Federal and state licensing certificates. The 
Washington Public Power Supply System, the operating. utility, has 
agreed to honor claims from taxing districts for compensation-for such 
burdens. A report prepared for 14 of these local jurisdictions as- 
Sesses these: impacts and proposes a timing schedule for impact reim- 
bursement. The utility has issued its first assessment of the. socio- 
economic impacts as required by its state site certification agreement 
for two of the three plants. 


The panel concentrated its attention primarily on the.Hanford 
site in Washington, but also took note of the possibility of a multi- 
unit site development by Pacific Power and Light of Portland. PP&L 

is considering a-Aumber of potential sites for its next generating 
facility which will: probably consist of at least two coal-fired power 
plants. One of the locations under consideration is a tract of land 

- acquired by PP&L at Roosevelt on the Columbia River where studies have 
indicated favorable conditions for.a mix of nuclear and coal fired 
plants. No decision has yet been made to build coal or nuclear plants 
on a definite schedule for the site. The fact that PP&L is consider- 
ing this approach to siting, however, conforms with the point under 
item 2 above concerning the trend towards clustering. 


6. Planners and__ policymakers should look upon the centers concept as an 
“opportunity to advance towards more ational and better defined regional 
sconeute growth. Higher priority should be assigned to the development of’ 
an adequate methodology for socio-economic impact assessment. - 


Two major goals of the energy. center planning process should 
be ‘to: flatten "the build-up curve" and to encourage steady and perman- 
ent, as opposed to temporary, development. This minimizing of the 
disruptive effect of large construction projects can be achieved only . 
through governmental, community and developer cooperation in the plan- 
ning stage. Such planning should include assessment of the most 
desirable scheduling or phasing of. unit construction and the total’ 
makeup of the several types of facilities composing a center. 


c 


With adequate advance planning it is possible to provide com—- 
munity infrastructure, including housing, transportation, schools: and 
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other public and private services, that will serve local residents 
and the center workforce far better than typical boom-town develop- 
ment. This kind of approach to the planning and development of cen+ 
ters would maximize the prospects for identifying communities that 
would opt for center development. Another way to maximize this pros- 
péct is to select as potential sites military reservations which have 
been or are about to be abandoned. 


_The federal government should assume some responsibility for 
and funding of socio-economic impact mitigation. A socio-economic 
impact mitigation plan should be a required part of environmental 
impact statements. There should also be a Federal loan program to 
assist communities in preparing for a center induced growth. If a 
planned project is cancelled after a community has invested in pre- 
paration for future growth, a "forgiveness clause" in the loan would 
free the community of its obligations. , 


A very serious weakness in socio-economic impact assessment 
is the inadequacy of methodologies. Economic base (i.e. multiplier) 
models have not been developed to the state where they can be used for 
analyzing the longterm regional impacts of energy projects on dynamic 
social and economic conditions. High priority should be assigned to 
the further development of such methodologies. 


7. The arguments for greater emphasis on the energy center concept lend 


support to the cause for stepping up R&D. funding for long distance transmis- 
sion technology. 


The limitations of natural resources needed to support the 
generation of electricity, particularly water and land, tend to drive 
the siting of large aggregations of plants towards areas where these 
resources are most readily assembled. Such areas are themselves 
scarce and often distant from projected load centers. The availabil- 
ity of a transmission technology enabling the power industry to devel- 
op these areas, regardless of their location, could ease many of the 
sitiug prublews in supplying itetropolitan centers. Thus current 
institutional problems associated with the energy center concept, 
because of the premium they place on remote locations combined with 
natural resource availability, reinforce the argument for research fer 
improved long distance transmission technology. x 


\ \ 
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8. The study of thé equity considerations relating to utility ‘taxation 
‘the following three major conclusions. 

a) The utility taxation and revenue distribution programs 
in thesé thrée statés differ distinctly both in terms of 
administrative design and ultimate net revenue flows. 

b) The inhérent inequities associated with enérgy facility 
construction and operation tend to be accentuated by 
‘present utility tax-revenue distribution schemes; and 

c) The construction and operation of a nuclear energy center 
in these states would intensify the already severe in- 
equities that persist for dispersed energy facility con- 


struction and operation. 


9. There is no single pattern of energy development that will suit all 
parts of the nation. If nuclear centers are developed, they will be most 
suited for serving densely populated and heavily industrial service areas. 
Another concept that deserves full consideration is the decentralized facil- 
ity. Decentralized facilities and smaller plants may be more suitable for 
certain eypas of locations and should not be precluded by nuclear center 
development. 


The electric utility industry is generally subject to both 
state regulation which was developed in relation to .the public needs 
and jurisdictional boundaries of state and local governments, and 
federal regulations which have frequently been inconsistent or in 
direct conflict with state regulatory interests. 


Changes in the technology of electric generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution have resulted in the expansion of the electric 
utility industry to the point where the service areas..determined by 


' 
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corporate interests may supersede the political jurisdictions and geo- 
graphic boundaries of state and local governments, 


‘Decentralized energy options provide planning alternatives to 
state and local governments which may affect zoning, land-use planning, 
economic growth, and taxation, in comparison with proposed electric 
energy centers. 


While decentralized energy options may involve as many insti- 
tutional problems as energy centers, unlike electric energy centers in 
general and nuclear energy centers in particular, they are inherently 
more compatible with the jurisdictional authorities of state and local 

. government. 


‘10. Efforts to move ahead in a rational program of energy development have 
been stalemated too long. Such a concept as the enérgy center is ignored or 
shunted aside, in large part, because of confusion concerning the locus of 
governmental responsibility. Several executive agencies are interested, but 
no_lead responsibility has been designated. 


A first order of priority for moying on the several recommen- 
dations presented in the preceding pages is the assignment of lead 
‘agency responsibility for further exploration and possible development 
of the potential represented in the 6nergy center concept. During the 
course of this assignment, Federal interest in energy centers has been 
shared by ERDA, FEA and NRC. When and if an energy reorganization re- 
sults in a consolidated department for energy affairs, that department 
would evidently have lead agency responsibility for further pursuit of 
‘the energy centers concept. 


ll. To avoid federal-state conflicts in the siting, licensing and regula- 


tion of nuclear facilities and to permit timely decisions to be made will 
require the enactment of federal legislation which provides for greater state 
involvement and clearly defines the aréas of state and federal jurisdiction. 
The" most effective approach, however controversial from .a political viewpoint, 
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‘regulate the siting, licensing, construction and operation of nuclear facil- 
ities in all aréas relating to public ‘health and safety and that delegates 


back to the states broad regulatory authority to be exercised on a regional 


Both the federal government and the states have jurisdiction 
over some aspects of the siting, licensing and regulation of nuclear 
energy facilities. Under the authority granted to it by the Atomic 
‘Energy Act, the federal government has played a dominant role in the 
siting of nuclear power plants. It exercises pre-emptive authority 
over radiological health and safety matters. 


In contrast to earlier years when states seemed willing to 
yield to federal authority, the states have recently become increas-~ 
ingly active in asserting jurisdiction over nuclear and other energy 
facilities. State actions have taken the form of laws approved by 
their legislatures and propositions placed on the ballot to be decid-. 
ed by the voters. 


Some of the initiatives are clearly unconstitutional because _ 
they assert authority to regulate in areas that have been pre-empted 
by the federal government. Litigation is not a satisfactory solution 
to these conflicts, however, because of the resulting confusion, un- 
certainty and delay and because court defeats would almost certainly 
increase state pressure for the passage of federal legislation enlarg- 
ing state authority. 


A growing number of states, however, are passing laws relat- 
ing to the siting and regulation of energy facilities that probably 
are constitutional and well within the area where states have properly 
and traditionally exercised jurisdiction. In many respects these 
state laws overlap, duplicate and conflict with provisions of federal 
laws. The Continuation of this prohiferation of state legislation 
will -confront an applicant for a license to build a nuclear power 
plant with the necessity to make separate applications with a state 
and the federal government which may be subject to public hearings at 
both levels and to submit to continuing regulation by state and feder- 
al authority under requirements that may be in direct conflict. 


' 
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,; To avoid these conflicts and to permit timely decisions to be 
made will require the passage of federal legislation providing for 
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greater state involyement in.decisions and regulation. More and more 
eyidence points to the need for a framework which precisely defines 
‘the lines of legal authority between the states and the federal -gov= 
ernment. The most practical and probably the only way this can be 
accomplished is through federal legislation establishing regional or- 
ganizations in which the states can speak with a strong voice but will 
be incapable individually of frustrating regional decisions. In the 
absence of ‘a such a regional structure constitutional questions relat- 
ing to the. balance between federal and state authority will remain to 
be solved by consensus or in the courts on a case-by-case basis. Nei- _ 
ther of these avenues offers a realistic prospect for an effective deci+ 
sion-making process. 


Such a regional. organization could be established by federal 
legislation along the follewing lines: 


1. Congress would pre- Sant to the federal government the 
regulation of the siting, licensing, construction and operation of © 
nuclear facilities, in all matters relating to public health and safe- 
ty including environmental factors and those socio-economic faétors 
that are included in the preparation of environmental impact state- | 
ments. 


2. The power thus pre-empted would be subject to a qualified 
delegation to the states acting collectively on a gegional basis 
through interstate compacts approved by Congress. The boundaries of 
the regions would be defined in the federal legislation and the deleg- 
ated power would be exercised through a regional power facility regu- 
latory administration. 


3. The regional power facility regulatory. administrations © 
would be federal Yegulatory instrumentalities, subject. to applicable 
federal statutes governing hearings, procedures and judicial appeals. 
They would exercise within the respective regions and within the | 
limitations of their jurisdiction certain functions now. exercised by 
the NR€ and responsibilities under NEPA as well as those assigned to 
the states under the Federal Water Pollution Control Act and the Fed- 
eral Water Quality Act. 


4. Governors of the states within a region would appoint 
state representatives to the regional organization whose responsibil- 
ities may include making recommendations with respect to regional 
power.needs and for state legislation making adjustments among the 
states for tax inequities and other matters arising out of decisions 
on plant siting. Certain large states might have the combination and | 
land mass to qualify as regions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Concern over the socioeconomic impacts of large projects on nearby 
communities is relatively new in American pubiic policy. The traditional 
inattention to external or secondary effects reflected policymakers' gener- 
gigs uneguivecal support of economic growth, 

Significant segments of the American public no longer unquestioningly 
Support economic growth. At minimum, growth must now meet various "standards 
of quality" -- standards which vary among groups and individuals. The more 
frequently promoted guidelines include: the minimization of environmental 
degradation, "equity" a the distributions? benefits, and protection of the 
rights of self-determination for the individuals and communities involved. 

The applicability Se thee concerns to nuclear energy center planning | 
' is immediate and apparent. The social and economic impacts which could be 
associated with the establishment of such facilities must be understood, 
publicized in the locale of the proposed development, and effectively man- 
aged. . 

; Environmental concern is now focused on much more than "Nature."' The 
concept has been extended to include the present and future prospects for 
Zonnanieiest viability -- the "quality of life". Therefore just as energy 
facility plans are frequently modified in order to minimuze their negative 
ecological effects; energy center platiners must be sensitive to the. social 
and economic impacts on surrounding areas resulting from technical decisions. 
Socioeconomic considerations may even compel modification of an energy center's 
size, location, or components. 


_ This paper is based on intensive study of the existing nuclear energy 
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center and socioeconomic impact literature. - It begins by summarizing the 

probable initial impacts of NEC construction 6n the surrounding region ~- 

the number of construction workers and permanent operating and maintenance 
employees which can be expected, and the timing of their appearances. The 
major emphasis of the study is providing an overview of the secondary or, 

more descriptively, "ripple" effects of energy center construction -- im- 

pacts on the surrounding region's population, economy, lund use patterns, 

social and institutional structures, and public’ services. 

The study then explores the factors (primarily decisions made in the NEC- 
planning and initial implementation process) which influence the magnitudes 
of these effects, and canvasses policy alternatives which authorities have 
proposed for effectively managing socioeconomic impacts. The importance of 
aavaice planning, and the respective roles of local, state, and federal au- 


thorities, will receive special attention 


OVERVIEW OF NUCLEAR ENERGY CENTER 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC IMPACTS 
Primary Impacts 

There is general agreement among analysts regarding the probable size of 
nuclear center construction and operating forces. The variation among pro- 
jections is not sufficient to alter the conclusions of this study. Therefore 
the ''guideline'' figures which will be used are the estimates of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, publicized in Nuclear Energy Center Site Survey -- 
1975 (NECSS-75) .+ 


Although at one point forty-unit energy centers with colocated fuel-cycle 
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facilities were considered te be feasible, subsequent studies prepared for 
the NRC have indicatéd that 20 uhits with fuel facilities provide a more 
likely upper bound. The graphs on the following page indicate the manpower 
requirements of eight potential types of nuclear energy centers. 


There are several important observations which can be gleaned from the 


graphs: 
1. the peak manpower requirements do not differ greatly between ten 
and twenty unit centers 
2. colocation of fuel facilities tends to extend the duration of the 
peak: emproynent period 
3. two unit starts per year results in far more pronounced, (i.e. 


more rapid rate of bothibuild-up.and decline) employment peaks, 
of considérably greater’ magnitudes, than those ageorsaece with 
initiating work on just one new unit each year. 

These findings are important because subsequent analyses will show that 
the amount of new employment created is less important than the duration of 
the peak. The character of a latge project's socioeconomic impacts depends” 
on the quality of local responses to it. Communities have greater incentives 
to react positively to long-term economic changes..than to temporary booms. 


-The degree of permanency associated with the increase in economic activity 


is: therefore a major determinant of the socioeconomic. impacts' severity. 


The Multiplier Concept 
The multiplier concept represents an effort to quantify the ripple 
(i.e., sgaueed effect ‘on an €conomy of an economic stimulus. It is fre- 
quent ly used by economists to ‘estimate the total impact. of. a project on 
regional income and employmérit:. 


The general formula for ‘the income multiplier is: 


ee 
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l-fraction of added income x fraction of consumer scale which. 
spent on local goods and ; become local income 
services . 


Employment multipliers are determined by (i) calculating the ratio of 
basic to service employment in a region. That part which produces for and 
caters to the local market is classified as service activity. That part 
which pecans: for (is oriented to) the regional; national and wortd markets 
is classified as basic. (ii) the ratio of changes in total employment to 
changes in basic employment over a recent period of time is the regional 
employment multiplier.> It indicates the number of "spin-off" jobs gener- 
ated by a..large project. - | 

Once the total (primary and induced) number of jobs. created by a large 
project are estimated, the resultant regional population increase can also 
be approximated by using national averages for family ides and numbers of 
workers — family. 

Waxtations of this Keynesian demand approach to estimating economic 
impacts have been used in almost all nuclear energy center studies to date. 
The size of the multiplier, as would be expected, varies according to the 
characteristics (such Sse and pepulation density) of the region under 
study. 

Income multipliers tend to be relatively low because of leakages to 
commercial entities Tacated outside. the region, and federal and state govern- 
ment (in the form of income. and peg baKexyi Theyare rarely estimated 


to he greater than 1.5. Employment multipliers range from 2 to 2.5. Finally, 
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the population multiplier associated with the construction. and operation force 
of an energy center is estimated to be about five, assuming 1.5 secondary 
workers entering the region per‘ primary employee and 2 dependents per new 
worker. _ 2 

Using these multipliers, a sparsely-populated region impacted by a 

20-unit plus Soieeakeaseust facility nuclear energy center could expect: 
1. a 'net regional income” increase of $180,000,000 per year 
2. an employment increase of 15,000 jobs (only 2/3 of the peak 
NEC construction and operating peak job force is assumed to be 
sufficiently long-lasting to initiate a multiplier effect.) 
3. a population rise of 45 5000. 
Weaknesses of Economic Base Theory: 

Multiplier .methodologies are grounded in economic base theory, occasion- 
ally coupled with iiput out pic analysis. However the theories are not 
directly applicable to long-term situations -- particularly the lengthy 
period required to construct an energy center. 

The quality of economic base predictions deteriorates rapidly when 
there is sufficient time for qualitative changes to occur in social, tech- 
nological and economic conditions within the ponens! A new energy center 
would cause exactly these types of changes -- the massive influx of newcomers 
would transform the region's social structure while the construction of new 
industry and public infrastructure facilities would alter the region's tech- 
nical and cconomic structure. | | 
Factors Which Influence the Multiplier 

The factors which significantly affect the size of the multiplier include 


public attitudes, manpower training programs, and the state of public infra- 
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structure facilities. All of these characteristics are.to a great extent 

determined by public policy decisions. The multiplier predictions should 

therefore be viewed as rough indicators -- a "best guess" as to what will 

occur in the absence of forceful local, state, or federal responses to the 
influx of economic activity. 

But for a project the size of an NEC, which is so large as to overwhelm 
most regional economies, the estimates must be viewed as little more than 
guesses. Planners would be mistaken to lock themselves into these predictions. 
instead, they should be aware of ways in which policy decisions will alter 
the size of the multiplier -- i.e., reinforce or restrict the region's eco- 


nomic expansion. 


Secondary Impacts 
The crux of the socioeconomic impact problem is that individual commun- 


ities must cope with rapid population build-ups. The concept of absorption 


is key to understanding the socioeconomic impact process. Large communities 
are generally less hard-pressed to absorb ew. residents than smaller com- 
munities, simply because they have a large base -- changes in lifestyles 
resulting from accommodating the newcomers are less noticeable. 

A few small communities though are also capable of effectively accommo- 
dating a large addition to their population. As Havighurst notes, these tend 
to be in areas which Have experienced previous intensive industrial activity 
and subsequently declined. These communities frequently have available under- 
utilized housing stock, commercial, industrial and transportation facilities, 
and public services Bier oe eeuage treatment and aidation programs .> Perhaps 
equally as important, they have the collective experience of dealing with 
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rapid growth -- an invaluable advantage, particularly since they are likely 
to appreciate the importance of advance planning. 

The specific number of people which a community located near an energy 
center site would need to accommodate can only be estimated on a site-specific 
basis. It would depend on its proximity not only to the NEC, but also to 
other communities, available infrastructure, size of the work force, and 
other related considerations. However. the general problem remains: what are 
the characteristics of rapid growth and how can they be handled. The. follow- 
ing sections of this study will delineate those effects. For reference 
purposes, the consequences of rapid growth often, but not invariably appear 
when a non-urban community attempts to accommodate population increases 
greater than ten per cent per year.° 

The problems of rapid growth and the mechanics for managing it will be 
applicable to all cities and towns located within commuting distance of an 
energy center and can be described in generic terms. Again, it is not the 
magnitude of the impacts which is important so much as the degree of per- 
manency ascribed to the new population level. An important characteristic 
of nuclear energy centers is that the new population levels associated with 
their erection falls into the "twilight zone'' between temporary and permanent. 
A small cnergy center constructed very rapidly causes a brief (e.g., seven 
year) increase in population, whereas a large center built at a slow rate 
(one unit started per year) would be responsible for a twenty to twenty-five 
year jump in the population level with a relatively small subsequent decline. 
For all practical purposes this situation would be considered permanent in 


terms of community planning. The facilities built in response to the new- 
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comers would therefore be more carefully planned and designed and of con- 
siderably more substantial quality.than those erected for a short-term 
population build-up. 

Relocation 

A major initial impact of energy center construction: will be the need 
to relocate those citizens located in the area selected to be a center site. 
This is the most visible of many significant land use changes which will 
undoubtedly occur. 

A- twenty unit nuclear energy center with colocated fuel facilities 
will require a site of approximately sixty square miles.’ Even in sparsely 
populated areas a sizeable number of people would need to be relocated. 
Judging from existing NEC candidate area studies the number could range from 
four thousand to eight thousand people. There is also the likelihood that 
many commercial establishments and possibly whole communities would be up- 
rooted. 

It is difficult to over-emphasize the severity of the social and eco- 
nomic impacts resulting from such disruptions. North Carolina University's 
Institute for Research in Social Science presented a succint overview of 
the prohlem: 

Relocation disrupts normal activity in earning a’living among the 
people to be moved. Persons whose livelihood has been derived from 
farming, lumbering, or other direct use of natural resources of the 
area/to be taken, face actual separation from the economic base. 
Likewise, merchants, manufacturers, and professionals such as lawyers 
and/doctors must relocate their equipment and activities and not 
uncommonly they are confronted with dispersal of both labor force 

ad clicntele. - 

In|situations whére whole communities are to be removed from an 


area, most formal and informal associational groupings are subjected 
to| severe stress, and may dissolve. If most of the residents of a 
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community decide to relocate as a group, it is possible for many 
of the mutual dependency and mutual aid customs to serve during 
the difficult days of the move. If, on the other hand, no such 
decision is made, then families work out their plans individually. 
and relatively few community patterns of mutual assistance continue 
to function. Neither the local government nor other organizations 
can exercise a leadership role when the upheaval of relocation 
fractures communities into small groups or individual families 
which disperse both physically and interest-wise. In such situ- 
ations new leadership may emerge; the land-speculator or the real 
estate development agent may exert far more influence on where 
people relocate than the community's former leaders, who become 
immersed in their own personal relocation problems. 


If families try to relocate near the NEC site they are likely to be con- 
fronted by a market with rapidly escalating prices -- prices higher than they 
received for their property.” 

The following imperatives must be met if the negative social effects of 


7 betas. @ 10 
relocation are to be minimized? 


1.. adequate compensation for property-owners,for those forced to_ 
move and for business operators who suffer damages to their ~ 
livelihood. 

2: assistance to control inflation of nearby land values and to 


encourage group purchase of land (to preserve community ties) 
3. relocation counseling services 

The severe social disruptions and the high costs of compensation which 
characterize the relocation process are powerful reasons for minimizing its 
‘use. Therefore energy center planners should pay careful attention to the 
possibility of utilizing abandoned, or Seanavesbesebendoned: military reser- 
vations as sites. Such locations would also facilitate provision of the 
required housane and public services. , 

Another intriguing possibility that would minimize the need for re- 
location is to use NEC exclusion area requirements to protect ecologically 


fragile (largely unpopulated) areas. For example, Maryland has considered 
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acquiring the "Still Pond Neck Site" on the state's Eastern Shore for a future 
nuclear facility. Local residents have requested that the site be considered 
as a means to prevent companies from mining peat and humus within Big Marsh 
which would fall within the facility's exclusion sone 
Land Use and Values 

As new entities enter an area and bid for limited space, land prices will 
rise. The construction of an energy center would clearly spur such increases 
in the areas surrounding the site. Realty speculators and zoning decisions 
which limit land availability for commercial and residential use are likely 
to reinforce this tendency. However ,the sizeable potential area for fringe 
development associated with an NEC and its exclusion. area (a perimeter of 
perhaps thirty to fifty miles) reduces the pressures on any given development 
center. /? 

Nevertheless, to the extent that land prices do rise, a difficult problem 
_ will result. The Yising land values will cause increases in housing costs. 
Land-intensive industries such as farming and lumbering will be endangered 
as a result of being out-bid by new economic activities not only for land, 
but for laborers. 

Rights-of-way would be required for the eraneuission lines emanating 
from a nuclear energy center. Early attention should be paid to the possi- 
bility of multi-use purposes for these long corridors of land. For example, 
maintenance paths could be adopted for the use of bicycles, snowmobiles, and 
other off-the-road vehicles. 
Local Economy 


Construction of a large-scale energy complex could generate numerous 
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beneficial impacts on nearby iGeal Beonatieds, There would ‘probably bea 
broad spectrum of new employment opportunities aad Boece warkaes. a dramatic | 
increase in the area's tax base; and significant : increases in retail enaee; 
service activity, and the local economic pase through the attraction of in- 
dustrial development. 13 | 

Business in fie region will enjoy increased sales for two reasons: 
first, Sontrectors at the site will buy a part of their materials aeaheues 
plies from local businesses; second, construction workers will spend part of 
their Suzone on local re and services. the Gasiaceses most likely to 
be patronized by NEC scuerastors are those supplying materials too heavy to 
be readily shipped long aiaranees: such as sand, gravel, lumber and cement .14 

Commercial establishments which. are idkeiy:to benefit from the increase 
in vetatl trade include grocery stores, restaurants, gas stations, mobile 
.home dealers and some automobile dealers. However since the newcomers to 
the area are likely to possess different backgrounds gad tastes from the ex- 
isting populations, and new establishments will rapidly appear, local retail 
merchants may require assistance Ge sigeeedins acts facilities and merchan- 
dise, the werva cag they offer, and their marketing techniques. 15 

Regional employment pastethe will be altered significantly during the 
energy center construction period. Some highly-valued pup loyees are likely 
to be lured away from low-paying jobs in nbarby commisaties to work for the 
energy center developer. The wage rates of. local Sinpiloyees will probably 
need to rise in order to attract workers. - | 

Unemployment in the region surrounding the energy center site will 
decline, unless large numbers ‘of unsuccessful Aebe manners choose to gomattras in 


the area. .Some local residents will be hired as laborers and to fill the 
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ten per cent of operating and maintenance jobs which are unskilled. Relatively 
few residents are likely to qualify for the skilled woivions: However, more 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs will become available dnchhe deen! commercial 
enterprises which Beard eo genus the center wouetonces New soudnnoyicine 
organizations may enter the area, often lured by the construction of trans- 
portation picts es (primarily railroad spurs and roads to service the 

NEC construction site.) 

The expanded local economy will hold soweneut attractions for local 
residents previously uninterested in joining the labor force. If the new 
entrant is a former housewife who opens a cafe and uses her. profits to 
build a new home for her family this would probably be considered a positive 
etree, However there will also be cases which must be regarded jee favor- 
ably - such as high school students leaving school to work for local busi- 
ee Local unskilled and semizskilled workers who receive on-the-job 
training as part of the energy frerlity construction program will become 
more mobile and tend not to remain in the area following completion of their 
jobs. 1° Another long-term problem will be that das eaten: ‘ayy leave 
their jobs or businesses to work on short-term construction jobs, then find 
it impossible se return to their old positions, 

The cost- of- Living in communities adjacent to the NEC site will propebly 
increase. Nucteae plant towns tend to be targeted by collective bareasneng 
units for large salary increases. 1’ Scarce goods and services (because of 
_ heavy demands) are likely to be subject to "price-rationing" resulting in 
mee costs ones adequate supplies can be provided. 

\ 
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A Battelle energy center study claims that the ue aias of cost of 
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living increases will vary accordingto: 


1. the existing level of market development provided (in a very 
small area, marketing economies of scale may actually decrease 
the cost of providing basic goods) 


2. the time frame analyzed (in the long run, equilibrium prices 
will be reached with other areas of similar size and income 
profiles in the region) ; 

3. the existing regional cost of living index 

4, the existing regional average income. 18 

Housing 

The availability of adequate housing is often a.major obstacle for. 
communities attempting to accommodate the demands engendered by large-scale 
construction. As Gilmore and Duff state: "Until adequate new housing is 
produced, there tends to be a heavy exploitation of existing housing via in- 
creased rents, as well as rapid and shoddy construction at expensive rates .1"1? 

A twenty-unit NEC with fuel cycle facilities may spawn a total demand 
increase during peak periods, of up to six thousand housing units for single 
or unaccompanied married men and nearly 11,000 units to house families. ° 
(These figures include the housing demands of non-energy center employees 
attracted to the area by the increase in employment opportunities.) 

The Berkshire County Planning Commission study of energy facility siting 
describes a probable negative effect of the demand increase: 

Landlords may attempt to replace their previous tenants with con- 
struction workers and their families. There is a powerful incentive 
fur uwiers to make this kind of switch. :The tulul rent available 
from several workers, who are willing to pay substantial rents even 
for small and simple quarters, may exceed by, a wide margin the rent 
which a permanent resident family can afford. Workers earn high _ 
wages and are willing to tolerate crowding and-higher rents becausc 
they are in the locality only temporarily and their knowledge of the 
‘housing market is limited. The extra margin is likely to be more 


than sufficient to recover remodeling or conversion expenes even in 
only a few years. ; 
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During the construction of the Calvert Cliffs’ nuclear plants in Maryland, 
some Calvert County public employees, most notably teachers, were displaced 
by construction workers and compelled ig seek housing outside the county. 
Low income families were often forced to move in with relatives or leave 
the county as a result of rising housingvedsea: + Although this may rep- 
resent an economically efficient solution to the problem, the equity as- 
pects and socially disruptive implications of dfepiectng people with commun- 
ity roots chstiie be considered. 

Some housing will be provided by renting out vacant rooms in motels, 
inns, and sooming housek. Owners of residences may rent out spare rooms 
or apartments ‘to workers. and their families. ‘In many areas, this type of 
, expansion is also feasible. at a-low cost to the owner, because middle-aged 
or older families often live in houses with more rooms than they weedy? 

Energy center developers may choose to purchase lots and import modular 
homes. A large segment of the housiwacdemand can be met with permanent 
structures in areas which show: promise of continued future demand. However 
if building codes are not strictly eneonced: new housing of a shoddy nature 
may be erected, which could cause serious future problems for the community. 

A major source of housing for construction workers has traditionally 


been mobile homes. Unless they are well-planned, concentrations of mobile 


home units can display extremely undesirable characteristics. Water and 


sewage ‘supply problems are likely to occur. Drainage problems resulting 
from inadequate site preparation often transform mobile home parks into 
muddy swamps. In addition, recreation facilities for both children and 


adults are often lacking. 
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Mobile homes generally recéive favorable tax treatment. So they add 
little to a community's tax base, yet their residents often require dispro- 
portional shares of physical and human services. For all of these reasons 
mobile homes should be tightly regulated. They are best utilized as a means 


to bridge short-term housing shortages with definite time limits on their 


24 
use, ; 

The key to the housing problem is that permanent housing, if there is 
a market for it, is clearly preferable to more temporary solutions -- it 


adds to’ the community's tax base and therefore its capacity to produce 
needed capital expenditures and services. 
Provision of Services 

A regional population increase.of approximately 45,000 will compel local 
governments to make substantial iigvescuenes in the expansion of public 
services such as: education, recreation, waste disposal, sewage treatment, 
police and fire protection, transportation facilities, health care, adminis- 
' trative capacity, and social assistance of various types. 

Decisions need to be made regarding the Financing of these services 
and the degree to which they will be provided. Under existing systems, 
whereby taxes are imposed on the value of existing property and sales re- 


ceipts, tax revenues from the incoming industries necessary to meet these 


needs pee not likely to be realized until two to six years after the start 
of Sansepuchaenee” 

If communities are unable (or unwilling) to furnish the services and 
| facilities to accommodate the increased poplilation: roduceivity declines, 


projects overrun time and cost schedules, and operating outputs lap’. 
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Again, the concept of permanency plays a key role in the problem. Communi- 
ties will not invest capital to expand their service infrastructure unless 
the changes are seen as long-term. 

The single most expensive function of local government is education. 
The ability of each district to accommodate additional students for a 
eriooeaty period of time is highly dependent upon the following factors: 7” 


1. student enrollment anticipated in geades 1 through 12 and 
kindergarten throughout the school system. ; 


2. the capacity. of existing schools and planned facilities in the 
impact area 

3. the availability of Public Law 81-815 and other federal funds 
to assist in needed capital and operating expenditures to off- 
set local financial impact 


4, the use of temporary classroom or modular units for quick 
availability of facilities 


5. public acceptance of local board of education plans for impact | 
relief, 


Water and sewer connections generally need not be expanded proportion- 
ally to the population. However process sewage treatment and water supply 
capacity to handle 45,000 additional residents in a region is generally 
not available. Although with advance planning and financing the physical 
delivery systems can be built, in some.areas of the country obtaining suf- 
ficient water supplies will be difficult. 

Varying numberS of additional policemen and firemen may be required 

‘depending on local circumstances, such as housing densities.and the extent 
of commercial and industrial development. There will also be a need for 
special traffic policemen. directing traffic where there is a 
substantial potential for congestion, increased patrolling of 
local highways to insure that the workers and trucks are adher- 
ing to the routes agreed upon, periodic inspection of the roads 
and highways for damage, and occasional special convoys for over- 


sized loads. 
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It will be difficult to recruit people for these public safety positions un- 
less the community can project a sense of eenpitity -- few fire or police 
personnel would be anxious to work in a boon town atmosphere, particularly 
considering the threat of "bust-time' layoffs. 
Transportation and Congestion 

Communities surrounding an energy center site must carefully coordinate 
their transportation facility expenditures with those of the NEC developer. 
Forceful county ‘or state influence is also desirable because of the impli- 
cations for future economic growth of transportation decisions. 

Another major socioeconomic impact of NE€ construction will be con- 
weston caused by increased demand on ground transportation facilities 
in communities adjacent to the project. The movement of equipment, material, 
and the plant's labor force will place severe demands on the direct corri- 
dors to the facility and will probably require either new or improved trans- 
portation networks. °° 

Manpower, equipment, and supplies may be shipped to the construction 
site by truck, rail, or barge. In general, the heavier the reliance on 
motor vehicles, the heavier the impact on nearby communities. These im- 
pacts include increased risk of accidents, higher maintenance costs, in- 
creases in noise and dust levels, and congestion costs. In mountainous areas 
or rural country where narrow roads do not allow following cars to pass 
Casily, trucks carrying large, heavy equipment can be particularly trouble- 
some. 

Economists and Saganeees have attempted to measure the costs to resi- 


dents of these problems. The estimates are surprisingly high: 
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For example, assume that the value of time spent doing things not 
in themselves desirable is as high as $2.00 per hour, and a family 
must spend one half hour more in driving each day due to congestion. 
Then an annual monetary Value would be $2.00 per hour for 1/2 hour 
for each of 5 days for each of 50 working weeks which would be $250 
per year, and it could go on for 3 years. This is a significant 
value. One-half hour is not an unrealistic figure for some of the 
families who are affected, considering all members of the family 
and the variety ofi:trips there may be each day, and considering 
that cars are delayed by congestion and the need to use alternative 
roads which are not direct routes. . 
Some monetary value of increased risk of accident and extra gasoline 
consumption would also be justified. The costs could be even more 
important, though more difficult to quantify if the congestion re- 
sulted in ambulances, fire trucks or other public service vehicles 
being delayed. Ehough these costs are quite unpredictable, they 
could be very large. 0 
The encouragement of energy center-related development in a single 
area of the surrounding region could enable the threshold demand level for an 
efficient mass transit system (for moving people and supplies) to be attained. 
Conversely, the construction of a mass transit system could be used to en- 
courage workers to live in a single receiving area. If such a system can not 
be built and cars are the likely form of transportation, worker concentrations 
should be dispersed over a sufficiently wide area to avoid massive congestion 
around the site. A possible middle-ground if a few well-defined areas bear 
the brunt of construction personnel in-migration, would be to use buses and 
" car-pools to transport émployeés to and from the work-site. 
If the population increasé is likely to be permanent, the erection of 
a full-service hospital within the region will probably be justified. This 
decision would be well-received in most rural communities where health 
care is a severe problem. However if the center's design calls for a rela- 


tively brief peak construction period and there are no plans to offset 


future declines, méedical..facilities should be constructed solely for out- 


Se 


patient care. 

Recreation facilities are an important social need which is often pared. 
from-hard-pressed local budgets. However the advent of newcomers with differ- 
ent recreational desires than those of existing residents will require sig- 
nificant additions to most communities' recreation systems. 

The local institutional structure is also likely to be over-burdened. 
Banking facilities, professional services such as doctors, dentists and 
social workers, and the administrative capacity of local governments will all 
need to expand. Again, the prospect of a permanent increase in demand will 
probably be required to attract new professionals to the comaunity. 

Rapid growth often places severe strains on individuals' ability to 
adjust to changing surroundings. Services will need to be provided to deal 
with increases in divorce rates, emotional breakdowns, alcoholism, crime and 

gu ibe fags? ood 
emergency room admissions. 
The experience of Lincoln County, Montana during the construction of 
/ 
Libby Dam points to an additional burden energy center-impacted communities 
must shoulder -- a substantial increase in welfare assistance expenditures: 
As construction of the dam got underway, employment levels rose 
slowly, but the lure of high-paying jobs brought a surplus of 
workers to the county. Many of these early arrivals, already 
faced with financial problems, were unable to secure employment 
and consequently turned: to:'the county. for assistance. Arrivals 
throughout the entire period have sought the department's help 
in order to retrieve their children from foster homesand insti- 
tutions located elsewhere. Finally, the influx of population 
brought additional people in need of advisory and case work . . 
As project employment falls off rapidly, the demand for ‘relief 
payments may be ‘expected to rise. On the other hand, the con- 


current movement of Femporey population will reduce the overall 
work load in the department. 2 
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Taxation 

The problem of geographical and temporal mismatches between the need 
revenues and their realization is covered at length in the ''fairness paper" 
being prepared in conjunction with this sae An assumption of this study _ 
is that some type of transfer system will be devised so that tax revenues 
from the energy center are distributed in such a manner that neighboring 
jurisdictions impacted by center construction and operations seeeive some tax 
benefits. The tax revenues eventually realized from an energy center are 
adequate to cover the costs of providing services for the increase in popula- 
tion. However, it would be unrealistic to assume that communities will 
receive the tax monies until some time after the socioeconomic impacts of the 
center commence. Therefore a second assumption of this study is that communi- 
ties will need to make arrangements to receive pre-payment of taxes from 
park developers, borrow on their own, or receive loan guarantees or grants 
from state or federal government. 
Social Conflict _ 

The social conflicts likely to be associated with energy center con- 
struction derive from the interaction between old and new residents and life- 


style: 


’ 


In general, people who live in rural counties and communities 
are long term residents who. live there because they like it, 

not because they are forced to stay there for employment or 
other reasons. The factors entering into this preference in- 
clude the residents' satisfaction with the rural, uncrowded 
atmosphere of their surroundings, the present condition of their 
homes and neighborhoods, the friendliness of the people, and 
community closeness. The people with such value -judgments as 
these are the ones that will experience the greatest social 
impact from a large construction project in their area.>4 


It is probable that adjustments will need to be made between the needs of new 
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development and existing institutions -- especially in the political and 
legal framework. The resulting delay in the provision of facilities causes 
congestion of existing facilities, and other maladjustments, reducing the 
livability. and productivity of the area.” Breese, et al. found in their 
study of large construction projects eng "in virtually every case, the 
installation's effect on the host area involved a change from a predominantly 


rural or semi-urban type of living and development to an urban type of living 


and development .""°° 


The resident population will probably be suspicious and afraid of 
the outside construction workers, partly due to the workers being: 
strangers, partly to their large numbers, and partly of oft- 
publicized past history of "trouble! in areas’ around construction 
sites. 


There will also be problems arising from the work place: local 
dissatisfaction at hiring practices of contractors at the site, or 
union regulations on hiring; and the normal mixing of some outside 
labor with local labor may cause tension. Construction workers 

have special needs of their own, atypical of the permanent popula- 
tion, Their interests may be differcnt because thcy come from othcr 
regions or different ethnic backgrounds, or different socioeconomic 
strata than most of the host population. Skilled construction 
workers usually earn relatively high wages, but have less formal 
education as distinct from on-the-job training than other persons 

at the same income level; this may make their interests quite differ- 
ent, Finally, the very fact that they are away from their permanent 
homes, often without their families, makes recreation interests 
different, and also makes their plight_in circumstances such as ill- 
ness or legal difficulty more serious. 


Residents may hope to exploit the workers by charging them high prices 
for goods and services, counting on the high incomes the workers earn 
to make them less cost-conscious in buying. Beyond that, the resi- 
dents may hope to have nothing to do with the workers. Local community 
leaders, with the assistance of regional planners, can do a great 
service if they lead residents in some advance discussivu of pussible 
problems. ‘he assistance of representatives of construction contractors 
and of local unions, residents who are themselves construction workers, 
and persons with experience in other areas where such problems existed 
should be enlisted. The local discussion should include local police,. 
merchants, and church and social organizations, as well as local plan- 
ners and other officials. 
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Once operating personnel enter the area a new type of "old vs new! 
problem will appear -- fesencnent of newcomers' above-average education and 
income levels. Ina sparsely populated region, the sadteton of even one- 
hundred such families who actively participate in the community (a common 
characteristic of highly educated, well-paid personnel) may make an impor- 
tant difference in the eoeiaiand cultural life, and the work of civic, 
charitable, and fraternal eigenieetions. Social scientists analyzing 
Brevard County, Florida detected a reluctance of voluntary institutions to 
integrate Cape Kennedy employees into their membership ranks -- indicating | 
the very real possibility for conflict which wit exist? 

A further source of conflict will be water rights disputes. Energy 
center developers will, in many cases, be competing with the agricultural 
community for water which is also required for food production. | 

Finally, the security requirements of a nuclear energy center could prove 
to be distasteful to nearby citizens. If residents develop. a feeling that 
they are "being watched" by plant personnel hard feelings will inevitably 
develop. | 

The boom town concept highlights. the dangers posed by the socioeconomic 
impacts of toveegeaie construction. — The boom-bust cycle represents the polar 
case where Souseeueeion ae rapid, pre-plavning is negligible, and the prospects 

\ 


. for:.continued development are uncertain. 
\ 
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UNCONTROLLED RAPID GROWTH -- THE BOOM-BUST CYCLE 


The Boom Town 

If the temporary nature of a construction. project and the magnitude 
of its socioeconomic impacts on a single community are extreme, a boom 
town situation is likely to develop. The following overview of boom-town 
problems, is primarily derived from studies of Rocky Mountain coal mine 
areas. It indicates the danger of rapid urbanization through aoe iNe 
infusions of people for rural communities ill-prepared to manage the 
transition. The findings dramatize the need not only for financial 
assistance, tae wid iaiuwune secteess host areas to comprehend the 
nature and rapidity of impending impacts. 


Gilmore's stylized version. of the "problem triangle" constitutes the 


most advanced effort-to-date to analyze the boom-town Srobient 


Degraded quality of life 


| Inadequate public 
revenues and capital, 
lagging private investment 


Declining Local services 
i industrial fall short 
productivity : . of need 


The quality of life in very rapidly growing communities is frequently so 


\ 


\ 


undesirable that, despite the availability of johs, it becomes difficult 


\ 
to attract workers to the area. Productivity declines as \employees are 
4 \ 


; \ 
pirated between industries and lower-quality workers are hired. The 


i Wo § 
result is a lag in private investment as the community becomes‘less 


attractive to investors. Insurance companies even stop writing casualty 
- N 
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coverage, 

The decline in investment makes it even more difficult to achieve 
the timely provision of ‘needéd services. As services fall further behind 
needs, the quality of life deteriorates still faz thee: 

Industrial developers frequently respond to these negative effects 
by compounding the problem -- they build "company towns" with convert~ 
ible mobile homes sites and prefabricated temporary schools: ' However, 
such living circumstances often result in troublesome social problems: 
a lack of institutional structures, a feeling of malaise oh the part of 
wives cooped-up in trailers, and increases in alcoholism and divorce 
rates. Other mobile home "subdivisions" spread through unincorporated 
areas and become not only -blights upon the land -- they have no: grass, — 
trees, or sidewalks -- but also serious tieehacaraa.’ 

The dilemma created for local. communities by short-term construc 
tion are indicated by the common Ghavactaristice of laborers' life- 
Styles: they may live in a large house recently converted to boarding 
houses by the owner. Most of their earnings are sent to' relatives out= 
side the community. They find the town's social and recreational out- 
lets unsatisfactory and epend: chats iis watching television or fre- 
quenting local taverns. Pi aikecel econonic ands social segregation 
oe the community results in their apedeade imposing more costs than _ 


benefits on the locality... 


Members of the indigenous labor force are‘often lacking 
in the training which would fit them for the types of jobs 
which become ‘available.:. Therefore, they either:do not par-- 
ticipate in any benefits which the economic development 

“would otherwise offer or are consigned to the most menial 
types of work. 44 
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The planning staff of boom town areas tend to be woefully small -- or 
non-existent -- yet new and expanded public services must be designed, 
financed, and erected. Recreational, cultural, and adult education facil- 
ities must be developed. Landscaping and parks are necessary to prevent 
the community from taking on an overbuilt appearance. The school system's 
capacity will need to be expanded. However, state legal limits on bonding 
(e.g., ten percent of assessed valuation) often intensify the problems of 
' financing the new construction. This problem, coupled with the difficulty 
of recruiting new teachers for rural boom towns may compel the initiation 
of double shifts. 

Health care is a major problem for Sweetwater County residents. 

There is one doctor for every 3700 residents. It has been estimated that 
40 percent of the county's residents obtain medical care elsewhere. 
Because of the crowding of the physicians' offices and delays in service, 
‘the Rock Springs Hospital emergency room is overburdened with patients, 
many of them non-emergency cases. It handled an average of 1,300 cases 

a month during the first quarter of 1974, in spite of the hasic charge 
of $26 for an "office call" at the emergency cous 

Instances of social dysfunction will spiral: 

The mental health clinic caseload at the Southwest Counseling 
service in Rock Springs has expanded ninefold in the last five 
years (while population was not quite doubling). Much of the 
increase is from long-time residents of the area. Much also is 
from newcomers; many of these cases are indigent, attracted by 
the boom but unahle to participate in it. As a result, ratco 
of alcoholism, broken homes, suicide and suicide attempts, and 
down-and-outs have increased.4 

Air pollution caused by increases in airborne dirt and vehicle traffic 


may require the initiation of expensive abatement programs. 


The acute shortages of land, housing, and services in boom-towns 
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cause housing prices to rise even faster than in less-heavily impacted 
areas, often gevnweeiae the purchasing power of all but skilled construc- 
tion workers and operators. Older residents are pressured to leave their 
rented housing and the community to make way for newcomers with greater 
financial resources. In Sweetwater, Wyoming in 1974, the lowest price 
for which the ‘Total Development Concept Corporation could offer single 


family, detached units ‘of 808 square feet to 1206 sqare feet was approx- 


imately $33,900 to $43,200.17 


This housing problem has arisen because: 


_1. Labor costs are extremely high and labor availability is 
uncertain. Construction labor for housing must be imported 
from other labor markets, housed, and guarded against pirat- 
ing by other employers. ; 


2. Developers must often build their own sewage treatment facil- 
ities at added cost to the buyer. 


The newcomer-older resident Hostility discussed previously will again 
be evident. The deterioration of community lifestyles will heighten the 
tension as construction workers become the scapegoats for disgruntled 
citizens. 

The severity of these problems and the importance.to residents of 
adequate public services is indicated by thefoltowing September, 1974 
survey of the Rock Springs-Green River boom community: 


Local wages, job satisfaction, and career opportunities were 
found to rate very high among newcomers. Nonetheless, 60 per- 
cent of the newcomer households said they planned to leave the 
community within one year unless health services were improved, 
despite the fact that September 1974 was a recession period and 
a comparable job might be hard to find. Housing problems were 
a similar source of dissatisfaction likely to cause departure 
from job situations perceived as good. The quality of santita- 
tion services, read and street maintenance, schools, and shopping 

facilities also were deemed low enough that each justified leav— 
ing the community. in the opinion of a third of the new-comer 
households queried.48 
\ 
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.Bust Problems 

The major.readjustment problems following the boom occur in the com- 
mercial sector. Businessmen may become accustomed, to "easy sales" to 
construction workers, who earn high wages and do -not know the region. 
well and so may be inclined to buy without much "shopping around." Busi- 
nesses may fall into bad habits and lose their competitive Greee dur ing 
the construction boom, which hurts them badly after the boom degen? 

Workers who have been trained to fulfill energy center construction 
needs may not be able to find jobs fitting their training after the pro- 
ject is finished. They 1) then be forced to return to their previous 
jobs, if they are available, or to move elsewhere. Their old employers 
may have gone out of business due to the lack of labor during the construc- 
tion period; their farms may have deteriorated beyond repair. The people 
then have the choice of remaining unemployed or moving out of the region, 
perhaps forced to continue as migratory construction workers... In this 
case it would not be clear whether or not these residents of the region 
benefitted from the project.” 

One factor offsetting the loss in retail sales mona be the improved 
financial status of the community. As power genevarine units come on 
line ras receipts should be sufficient to support the provision of high- 
quality services for remaining residents. Residential taxes can be lowered 
while amproves pandideies’ particularly schools, provide attractions to 
new residents. It may well become possible to attract new industry to 
the area which would help to sustain the community's economic activity.”- 

The events which precipitate a boom-bust. cycle are large temporary 


impacts where the incentive to invest in new facilities does not exist, 
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and the resultant lag in services during the oa tchoup’! period. This 
observation points to the importance of ascribing as great a degree of 
permanency to the energy ‘center work force as possible. The crucial im- 
portance of planning will be elaborated upon in a later section of this 


paper. 
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COMMUNITY AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT ISSUES 
oo Re ae . . 


Origin of Workers and Commuting Patterns 
ay . 


A nuclear energy center construction project, employing approximately 


haut 


a Tous 


10,000 workers would exert a tremendous influence over a region's eco~ 


nomic development. It is therefore important to know what factors deter- 
mine: (i) how many of these workers are likely to come from outside the 
region and (ii) where newcomers to the region are likely to reside. 

A typical construction work force for a nuclear plant consists of 
various craftsmen, including pipefitters, laborers, electricians, iron 
workers, carpenters, operating engineers, boiler-makers, millwrights, 
painters, teamsters, and others. A utility usually lets contracts for 
its construction projects and the contractor (or contractors) negotiates 
with the unions. Generally, each of the various crafts is represented 
by its own union and has its own individual labor sereementas”” 

The following excerpts from the Berkshire, Massachusetts Regional 
Planning Commission study of energy facility siting indicate the crucial 
influence of union agreements on energy project regional impacts: 

Labor union practices are extremely important in determining. 
the geographic origin of labor on a project. This is a subject 
seldom discussed in the regional planning literature, or in 
public relations material of electric utilities, but it is freely 
talked about by persons knowledgeable on construction. 

Construction labor is highly unionized, with workers organized 
into individual craft unions. Each craft union is divided into 
geographical districts called "locals." Boundaries of union 
locals are as real and important to unions as municipal boundaries 
are to governments. 

The locals have considerable influence, on some jobs almost 
sole power, in the hiring of workers to do particular jobs, or 
the transfer of workers from one job to another. The contractor 
may have almost no power to specify which applicant for a job 


gets the job, except for important supervisory jobs. He may 
routinely call the union "hall" which may be no more than the 
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union business agent's office with his labor needs and ask that 
they be filled. The local will then determine who get the jobs 
which are open. 


A local may have established members who have experience in 
construction but who are currently unemployed, or who wish to 
change jobs, and they will be given preference over new persons 

_ seeking employment in the locals' jurisdiction} either experienced 
workers coming from other locals' jurisdictions or local residents 
who are not members of the local. 


A local may have very wide geographical jurisdiction and must 
be concerned with finding jobs for all members living in that 
area, including those who live far from the construction site. 
Unemployed members from some distance away may be "next in line", 
and be given work over a person who lives very near the site, 
but who has less experience and union standing. The union hiring 
hall, where screening and union membership are arranged, is con- 
veniently located for the local's whole jurisdiction, but may be 
far from the site and inconvenient to persons living near the site. 
As a result, the economic impact of the construction will be 
spread over a wide, area, but not uniformly; it may actually skip 
over, as it were, some localities very near the site. Residents 
of communities near the construction site may naturally expect to 
find jobs easily, not understanding the various requirements of 
skill and union membership. They may be disappointed when they 
are turned away. The problem will be compounded if there are 
several different craft unions, which follow different rules and 
face different supply and demand conditions for their members. 53 


A high priority of regional policymakers should therefore be the 
negotiation of union contracts which preserve opportunities to obtain 
employment for nearby residents at the NEC site. Unions may be willing to 
exchange their approval of well-developed training and apprenticeship pro- 
grams to benefit local residents for the promise of stable long-term employ- 
ee 

Regional economists ereqiently use "oravity flow" models to estimate 
the residences likely to be selected by project employees.>” This method 
weights the attractions, for incoming workers of potential residential loca- 
tions. For the purposes of this paper it is sufficient to indicate thé 
attractions which prove to be significant. 
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If the NEC is located in a rural area that is within reasonable com- 
muting distance (one hour's drive) of a major urban center, from 40 to 
75% of the work force required for construction:of the NEC is expected to 
be drawn from the local labor market. The remaining 25 to 60% of the work 
force is expected to move into the urban region, probably around the 
fringes of the urban area closest to the NEC. At least 70% of the 975 to 
4800 workers moving into the area are expected to be married and to bring 

: ony : 55 : 
their families with them. 

Most impact asscoomento uec 50 miles (assuming the existence of 
good roads) as the maximum generally acceptable commuting distance for 
construction workers. The strength of this urban attraction is further 
indicated by the following observation: 

During construction projects at the nuclear test site near 
Mercury, Nevada, in the 1960s the peak work force was 10,000 
(operating and construction workers). A relatively high per- 
centage of workers commuted approximately 70 miles from the 
Las Vegas area to the site. The highway system leading to the 
site was in good condition and bus service was subsidized for 
the permanent employees. The temporary construction workers 
received a travel allowance.°6 a : 

Battelle researchers found in their analysis of the socioeconomic 
impacts of a dry-cooled NEC that: 

The availability of housing, public and private service 
facilities, and transportation makes a dramatic difference in 
the living locations of construction and operating workers. 

Therefore, the eventual settlement pattern of newcomers can be influenced 
if mechanisms exist to selectivly upgrade the public infrastructure of 
communities within the region. 

The general state of the labor market is another determinant of the 


origin of NEC construction workers. Wages in construction are quite high 


and will tend to attract workers from other industries. If the region 
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has many low-wage industries (agriculture or services, including tourism 
and some types of manufacturing), the drawing power will be greater, and 
_the proportion of local residents employed at the construction project 
greater. Finally, the local unemployment situation is an important factor. 
The more unemployment in the region, all other things daukt, the more local 


residents are likely to work on the prereset.” 


New Communities Versus Expanding Existing 
Population Centers 

One strategy for minimizing the effects of energy center construc- 
tion on communities near to the site would be to focus the impacts of 
construction on a eer town". However, many regional scientists argue 
that the financial and political problems encompassed by such a scheme 
are insurmountable -- neither government nor industry has. shown an incli- 
nation to become involved in operating such a venture. Although thie 
paper focuses on the social'and economic sreects of NEC construction on 
existing communities, it should be remembered that new towns are a con- 


ceivable alternative. 


Balance Between Regions and Communities Within Regions 
It can also be Seecetotiae nuclear reactor siting policies dhouté be 
‘ explicitly coordinated wien regional development Supauatia: The rationale 
behind such a proposal is that a souls lduentary relneionahtp exists between 


‘ energy centers and United States regional development concerns: the 
\ . 

establishment of centers.is dependent upon acceptance by a region of tre- 
| 


é 


mendous development, while distressed regions are in need of (among 
{ ‘ 


t 


other things) massive infusions of capital. 


a. 


An implication of a regional development strategy is that the energy 
center-induced economic inputs would be directed into a limited number 
of locales within the region. This channiéling procedure would prevent 
the economic benefits pes becoming so widely diffused that the threshold 
development levels required to form a foundation for continued growth could 
not be attained. The techniques to promote specific areas within an im- 
pacted region include incentives such as park and ride facilities, mort- 
bees insurance, subsidized mortgage interest rates, tax incentives, and 
provision of public services, particularly sewer collection capacity. 

According to this proposal, nuclear energy center associated develop-~- 
ment would not only be an instrument ot sécial policy, but also a means. 
for promoting regional equity. That is, areas such as Hanford, Washington 
(where planning for an NEC is at an advanced stage) seem to be willing 
to accept an energy center even though much of its output will be exported 
to areas such as California, which are. generally hostile to new energy 
projects. Therefore, if Hanford so desires it should have every oppor- 
tunity to reap significant economic development benefits from its decision. 

The Prective coupling of regional development and energy center 
siting concerns would require vigorous state or federal intervention in 
the energy center planning process to be sure that local residents and 
needy citizens from Sueeiae the area would actually benefit. Timely man- 
power training and infrastructure development assistance would also be 
cesentLlal. to implement ouch a strategy. 


NEC Development Decisions Which Influence the Extent 
of Further Economic Development 


It is valuable to note the conditions likely to engender a "take-off" 


in a community's economy tollowing the stimulus of energy center construc~ | 
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tion. With this knowledge it is possible: (i) to predict the conse- 
quences for future develépiiénts of the NEC's economic impacts and (ii) 

for communities to dévelop policies which will enhance or restrict (accord- 
ing to the goals) the ecoriomic development stimuli of a nearby nuclear 
energy center. 


"community 


The primary requirement for growth is the availability of 
infrastructure" -- such as transportation facilities, schools, and housing. 
The infrastructure investments by energy center developers and local com- 
munities could prove to be a powerful incentive to new industries. For 
example, the new transportation facilities, such as access roads and 
rail lines, by the plant could become a significant attraction. 

If energy center promoters eneate regional demands, local economies 
will be stimulated -- With a multiplier effect as noted earlier. There- 
fore, decisions regarding thé ee which goods and services (e.g., 
labor, housing, gravel, etc.) aré purchased from within the area will be 
a major determinant of the energy center's economic impact on the region. 
An energy center commitient to purchase large quantities of piping, sand, 
gravel, hand tools, etc. from within the region would provide a long term 
incentive for new firms to enter the area. 

If the commercial éstablishments in a community are to take advantage 
of the retail opportunities which accompany energy centers they cannot 
remain complacent. A danger is that they will experience a rapid de- 
cline following the initial upturn in sales. Large shopping centers will 
be built and in town merchants will only be able to compete if they 
modernize their facilities and provide adequate pavkigesc” 


The prospective decline in tax rates are also a potential attraction 


for new enterprises.. The increase in the tax base could be used to lower 
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industrial rates to encourage growth. 

Alternatively, communities or regions may choose to limit the amount 
of growth resulting from an energy center. The key components of such 
a strategy are: 

1. minimizing the number of workers entering the region 
“2s limiting the amount of permanent infrastructure provided. 

The number of workers required for construction of the center can 
be reduced by expanding the use of overtime, thereby limiting the number 
of employees required and the need for residential infrastructure. Con- 
certed efforts to train local residents for energy center jubs will also 
reduce the importation of workers -- if accommodations with unions can be 
negotiated. The number of secondary construction workers entering the 
region can be cut by maximizing the use of prefabricated facilities. 

Infrastructure decisions coy: Sommuinteves which desire to restrict 
long-term growth are very tricky. They must avoid the disamenities 
associated with temporary facilities, yet not provide future excess 
infrastructure capacity. The types of policies which fulfill these goals 
include: 

1. limiting most residential capacity to well-planned mobile 
home parks which are licenseg to operate only during the 
NEC construction period 

2. pressuring the energy center to limit its purchases from sup- 
pliers within the region (so that new firms are not attracted 


to the area and existing firms are not induced to expand) 


3. building water supply and sewage lines in stages to prevent 
"sprawl" development. - 


Control over the development impacts of an NEC requires a heretofore 
unmet degree of cooperation between energy facility planners and nearby 


communities. Highways, educational. facilities, waste disposal and other 
ies 


complementary local development programs must all be carefully planned. 
‘The incentives for such an extraordinary degree of cooperation do exist. 
Effective planning can sees costs of construction for both energy 
center builders and nearby communities. Growth management is becoming 
increasingly accepted as falling within government's responsibility. 

The generally unfavorable responses to energy center site proposals 
by nearby communities provide ample warning that energy center promoters 
must be sensitive to community desires. Whether a community desires new 
development or restricted growth, energy center developers will be con- 
strained to cooperate if they expect to receive the political support 
they clearly need. y 

Communities subject to NEC construction impacts may also attempt, 
for the following reasons, to attract additional industry to the area 
using non-energy-center-related incentives such as tax breaks, training 
programs and zoning variances: 

1. To dampen troughs in economic activity 


At Calvert Cliffs construction workers frequently found 
jobs at the nearby Columbia gas plant which was also being 
erected.61 If an energy center should experience lengthy 
construction delays (e.g. because of concern over some aspect 
of its design at a projected reduction in electricity demand) 
the regional. economic impact of the interruptions would be 
somewhat blunted if other building activity continued. 


2. To promote diversity in the background of newcomers to the region 


Since nuclear energy center operating and maintenance per- 
sonnel tend to be white-collar workers a community may.attempt 
to "balance" the influx €ollowing the completion of energy 
center construction) with a steel plant which predominantly 
employs blue-collar workers. 


3. To create expectations of future economic stability 


The creation of permanent, high quality facilities to meet 
the service demands imposed by NEC construction can only be. 
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justified if the increased levels of regional population and 
income are expected to continue in the future. 


4. To’ imp trove local emp loyment prospects for. local residents 

Non-union industries such as apparel firms would be induced 
to enter the area to provide additional unskilled jobs which 
lecal residents could obtain. (These industries would probably 
require significant financial enticements to enter the area 
since the wage scale will probably have been bid up by energy 
center construction to higher levels than they are normally 
willing to pay.) 

IMPLICATIONS OF NEC TECHNICAL CHOICES 
Buffer and Low Population Zones 

No decision has been made as of yet regarding the size of the exclusion 
area and low population zone which would surround an energy center. The ra+ 
tionale for population and development restrictions is to insure that the pop- 
ulation number and distribution be such that "there is a reasonable probabil= 
ity that appropriate measures could be taken in their behalf in the event of 
serious accident", 

The NRC has not attempted to Limit development. in the Area saprouidiae 
nuclear facility exclusion zones. However, a NECSS-75 contractor study has 
Suggested that, in the case of energy centers, it may be advisable to create 
pérmanent "buffer zones" around the exclusion area. Government would buy up 
development rights in these regions and make it a policy to prevent any new 
economic activity in the area, 62 a 

It is beyond the scope of this study to examine the reactor safety argu~ 
ments which lie at the heart of this issue. Nevertheless, a few observations 
regarding the implication of neue buffer and exclusion areas for the magnit- 
ude of the regional social and economic effects SPun NEC are in order. The 


reduced quantity of land readily accessible to the site would result in inten- 


sive impacts for those: areas surrounding the 
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buffer zones. These,communities would need to accommodate both the workers 
who are willing to commute long distances and those who would have settled 
closer to the site. 

A possible alternative ute be to simply offer relocation assistance 
to those who wish to leave the area and then assume that those who enter 
understand and accept the risk. The concept of permitting newcomers to 
join older residents who wish to remain in the area closest to the center 
boundaries should be powered: The additional development fills an area 
which would otherwise be used less efficiently. Neeley is jana utilized 
for socially ee Suepesee: but the occupants of the land are volun- 
tarily Located there. Therefore, by beta vee voluntary migration into 
the area regulatory authorities increase the value of the surrounding 
land, enabling higher compensation aynenes to be offered those citizens 
desiring to leave. Land that is usable, but at some risk, is allowed to 
provide significant social benefits, primarily for those people willing 


e 


to assume that risk. 


Construction Rates 

The work force peak is significantly affected by the reactor comple- 
tion intervals. If the reactors are completed every six-months, the 
20,000 work force peak for a twenty-unit NEC with colocated fuel cycle 
facilities would be reached during the seventh year of a twenty-five year 
construction: period. In contrast, if. the reactor completion interval is 
every year, the peak work force would be 10,000 in the thirteenth year 
of a twenty-five year construction period. 

This dramatic iiebarsiee in the magnitude and timing of the instal- 


lation's peak manpower requirements clearly indicates that in terms of 
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managing socioeconomic impacts, the development rate decision is crucial. 
The final determination must include many more factors (such as costs to 
the park developers) than regional impact, but it is important that policy- 
makers create incentives for the costs and benekita of rapid development 
6 the region -- not just to the NEC developer -- to be factored into the 
decision. : 
Colocation of Fuel Facilities 

‘The colocation of fuel cycle facilities in-an energy center tends to 
level the workforce requirements over the construction period -- an 
efficient use of manpower is to concentrate on fuel facility construction 
following the completion of much of the reactor work. Fuel operations 
eat then be phased in see eeacter capackey builds to a level sufficient to 
effectively utilize the fuel fabrication and recycling facilities. 

Besides. levelling the construction workforce requirements, the 
colocation of fuel facilities at the center. would improve the likelihood 
of the region avoiding a "bust"! following the construction peak. The 
highly-educated nuclear fuel cycle facility operating and maintenanca 
force represents the sueveds of what could easily become a powerful center 
for technological innovation -- a factor which has proved attractive to 
entrepreneurs in the past, as evidenced by the mushrooming of technical 
firms along Boston's Route 128 and suburban Maryland's Route 270. _ Morris, 
fllinois where scven nuclear reactors and a fuel recycling facility are 
being built within 35 miles of one another, has experienced a rapid in- 


: ; oat eh ig , 64 
crease in firms specializing in research and development. 
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THE ROLE OF PLANNING 


The *tayon lesson of this abudy is that planning for the aceommoda ctor of 
NEC-related social ana economic impacts, since they comprise a major segment 
of the environmental impact of each NEC, should be integrated with the initial 
design phases of the center ieee: The primary objective of such a policy is 
to insure that the socioeconomic impacts of technical design deeisions are 
taken into account. | 

Planning must also begin-early to adapt to the long lead times required 
for effective socioeconomic impact management@-it takes months simply to de- 
termine the prospective needs and desires of a region's residents. And it 
requires years to implement the findings of those needs assessments. The up- 
grading of political and social instiitutions and the building of schools, 
housing, roads, churches, étc. must commence as swiftly as possible following 
NEC site selection if they ‘are to be in place for the expected onslaught’ of 


newcomers. 


a Growth iaeeenane 
The planning required to accommodate a nuclear energy center's socio-. 
economic impacts is essentially a form of “srowth management." The National 
Environmental Protection Act's definition of the concept is: 


(to) achieve a balance between population and resource use which will 
permit high standards of living and a wide sharing of life's amenities? 


Gilmore has attempted to identify the components of an effective growth 
management policy. The following four essential functions of growth manage- 
ment summarize his findings regarding public responsibilities if "balanced ” 


growth" is to be attained: 
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1. balancing basic and induced capital inyestment- insuring that capi- 
tal investments in public infrastructure are "adequate both in dot+ 
lar amount and timing to accommodate increased population resulting 
from the incremental investment in basic plant." 


2. affecting resource usé and conséervation- regulating the use of 
national resources such as land, air, water, and minerals. 


3. developing the labor force- balancing the supply and demand for 
labor 


and older residents to remain in the community so that growth can 
be lasting and profitable. 


The legislative and administrative tools required to implement these functions 
are listed in Appendix A to this study. 

Growth management programs are dependent on the establishment of instit- 
utional mechanisms whereby the parties affected by imminent growth can be 
brought together to state their positions and to negotiate the necessary trade- 
offs. For example, the Sweetwater County Priorities Board has provided a 
means for county and local officials, industry epiecentatives: and citizens- 
at-large to exchange views on issues arising from the rapid natural resource 
development in Rock Springs and Green River; Wyoming. 

The board stays in contact with state and federal regional council offic- 
icals and relies on citizens and techinical committees for their advice. Its 
purposes are: 


1. To provide regular communication between local government and 
industry on information and plans of mutual interest. 


2. To analyze current and future local problems and recommend pri- 
orities for their solution. 


3. Short-range--to work out coordinated proposals for industry help 
in solving boom problems, the hélp to be furnished in lobbying 
support, manpower, or money (or equipment) as appropriate; and 
to coordtiate approaches to Wyoming State government for related 
assistance. 


4. lLong-range--to move toward economic self-sufficiency for local 


_ government and an adequate capability for managing the growth of 
Sweetwater County. 67 ie 


Public development corporations are another example of institutions which 
integrate various groups involved in the growth management process into a 
policy making body. In pane case local and state government goals and resSour- 
ces can be coordinated. This financing mechanism would take the form of a 
public or state corporation with the authority to issue revenue-bonds for pub- 
lic purposes. An sens for local-state policy coordination is created with 
the tax advantages of state financing. 

Experts native to the region involved should be recruited to assist in 
the planning picucuaivthes will tend to be more sensitive to regional culture 
and needs than outside consultants. 68 A "social impact assessment" (discussed 
in the next section) should be employed to sensitize and inform policymakers, 
many of whom will be from ouside the area, to local needs, concerns, and 
aeedeiaeay 

A National Association of Counties Report states that "opposition to 
planning is nationwide. Historically, Americans have treasured the right to 
do as they wish with their property and they often see planning as an infringe- 
ment of this right."©9 Nevertheless, the establishment of priorities, coor- 
dination and cooperation between industry, citizens, and all levels of govern- 
ment encompassed by growth management yields benefits which may well be suffi- 
cient to overcome this barrier. 

1. the existence of regional or at minimum, local land use plans can 
help prevent the environmentally and fiscally costly sprawl-type 
development which is otherwise likely to occur. 

2. permanent employees can be encouraged to settle in the same town 
as the construction workers who preceeded them, enabling some con- 
struction workers to’live in permanent housing (which would con- 
tribute to the tax base) 

3. the construction of service and complementary industries in the 


area can be coordinated with that of the NEC so that fhuctuations 
in the construction force can be minimized. 
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4, multiple uses can be. planned for transmission line routes. 


5. Timely assistance can prevent inexperienced loaal communities 
from making costly mistakes. For’ example, ‘Pennsylvania State 
Highway Department consultants working through Lower Bucks County 
officials spurred local communities: to. adopt adequate "set back" 
requirements for the new construction stimulated by the Fairless 
Works steél plant. Otherwise the county might have, in the near 
future, had to spend millions to reacquire rights of way for 
needed highways. ; 


6.°: Communities with planning and growth management institutions can’ 
take advantage of state and federal grants and planning assis- 
vt tance. If federal and state officials perceive that no planning 
capacity exists, the community's interests are likely to he ig- 
nored for lack of a competent representative with which to deal. 
7. Early planning will enable communities to deal cooperatively 
with the energy center developer. Again, without some evidence 
(such as a competent planning body) that the community is attempt- 
ing to develop goals for its future, developers will be inclined 
to circumvent the local political arena. 
Social Impact Assessmént: - 
There have been anguished outcries from Ocean. County, New Jersey and 
other areas in response to the faint possibility of siting an energy center 
in their region. These reactions indicate that.socioeconomic impacts (or 
public perceptions of them) may well be the decisive factor determining 


whether NEC's are built. Therefore they deserve close scrutiny. ‘In general, 


the socioeconomic impacts of an energy center result from the effects of rapid 


eo. “ 
re 


economic growth. Growth is as much a social = an esuonke process. That is, 
as most economists agree, to predict and manage growth and development, it is 
imperative not only to analyze market forces, but cultural attitudes, percep-: 
tiono, and inatitutions. zp, 

Social impact assessment methodologies are being developed, in part, as 
a response to certain shortcomings of cost-benefit.tanalysis. .Cost-benefit ° 


analysts are hard-pressed to assign values to'the social consequences of a. 
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project. /1 Social impact assessments are attempts to determine, categorize 
and aitalyze the "changes in individuals actions and orientations or in the 
secueeuee and functioning of patterned adeiel orderings that occur in conjunc- 
tion with an intentional technological snnovation."72. 

The Hartsville nuclear station environmental impact weatemene > repre- 
sents a major mile-stone in the drive to promote seater aevention to anerey 
projects' social effects. The Nuclear Regulatory Commission compelled the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to form a detailed jbelsseisweateatend to deal with 
the plant's socioeconomic impacts (definéd as population growth, development 
coordination, housing, education, utilities, local poveuuienea: medical ser- 
vices, and traffic). This requirement compelled the T.V.A. to become far more 
cognizant of nearby communities’ socioeconomic make-up than would have been 
the ease with the sketchy impact assessments required thus far. 

In order to attain.such a thorough understanding of a comney es stmuc-— 
ture it is necessary to be aware of public attitudes. A major goal of social 
impact assessment is to determine through surveys; | 

1. orientation of present residents to their community 


2. changes they anticipate accompanying construction and operation 
of the plant 


3. how the residents evaluate the changes which may be brought 
about. 


In addition, indicators are developed to determine the social changes 
that take place. Changes in statistics such as divorce rates, unemployment, 
alcoholism, and average incomes are monitored. The eight sets of indicators 


75 are listed in 


proposed in a Battelle Human Affairs Research Center report 
Appendix B. The indicator categories are: demographic, economic, habitat,. 


services, social organizations,’ cultural/recreational, personal (illnesses 


and satisfaction) and politieal. 
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‘Impact forecasts and program eyaluations are then re-eyaluated in the “i 
light of the knowledge gleaned regarding attitudes and social indicators, 
The goals of social impact assessment promoters .are: to ‘enable local review 
boards to work closely with developers and: 
1. encourage design changes to minimize negative inpacta.”” 
2. determine the probable effectiveness of proposed growth manage-' 
ment and socioeconomic impact mitigation programs. For example, 
they would point out the futility: of relying on zoning to control 
growth in most rural western communities--it is impossible to 
obtain political support for .zoning ordinances in these areas. 
Subsequent monitoring of changes in indicators over time permits evalu- 


ation by policymakers of: 


1. new policies and institutions (e.g., health-care facilities) 
introduced into the area, and 


2. social trends (such as increases in the rate of psychological 
afflictions) which may develop. 


Universities can assist localities to develop the: data-gathering’ and 
tabulating capacity required to keep indicators current. High school and com- 


munity college students could carry out the actual data-gathering as part of 
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social studies curricula. 
Indicators can be explained with little difficulty to local citizens. 


This advantage could be of crucial importance--"organized and informed citizen 


participation can provide a constructive alternative to the recurring phen- 


: 78 . 
omena of social disorganization attendant to the boom-bust phenomenon." 


Structural Differentiation 


Social impact assessments provide insight into a determinant of probable 
community responses to change that economic base and cost-benefit studies 


neglect--the concept of structural differentiation or institutional complexity. 


The following excerpts from a University of Colorado study graphically 


portray the potential value to energy center planners of this concept. /9 
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The structural differentiation or institutional complexity of a com- 
munity, measured by the number and kinds of institutions (e.g., num- 
ber and kinds of schools, retail and wholesale establishments, health 
and welfare services, recreational establishments, churches, associa- 
tions, goyernment offices and planning services) is one dimension 
that can’ be constructed from readily available data. Another struc- 
ural dimension of any community is its linkages which may be thought 
of as those organized activities which connect one community with 
another. 


"Active linkages" are economic firms buying or selling beyond commun« 
ity boundaries or the relationships to state and federal offices and 
agencies located in the community. "Informational linkages" are 
those that transmit information between communities such as educa- 
tional institutions, churches, mass media, professional associations 
and labor unions. -"Passive linkages" would include the use people 
make of highways, telephones, libraries, airports, railroads, and 

bus lines. Finally there are non~institutional linkages such as 
commuters, informal visiting patterns and return migrants. 


1. If a community shows a high degree of structural differentiation 
and also has many linkages, the probability for such communities 
to adapt to the impacts from rapid growth are good. 


2. A community with a low level of structural differentiation (not 
many job specialties or institutions) and few structural linkages 
is dn a poor position to deal with complexities attendant to rapid 
development. Low, differentiation implies that it does not have 
at its command the necessary skills for planning. The limited or 
weak communication linkages imply that it has an insufficient flow 
of information for planning and rational decision making. Much 
that is decided upon has to be based on hunches, hearsay, rumors. 
Such a community requires ouside help from public institutions to 
maintain its identity as a community and self-respect for its 
citizens. 


3. There will be communities (especially new communities, or new 
sections of older communities) which may be characterized by low 
levels of structural differentiation, but by virtue of their impor- 
tance to the energy-exploiting industries, state and federal gov- 
ernments, they will have many structural linkages. Impact on such 
communities will mean that a relatively undifferentiated labor 
force will produce population growth (i.e. mostly blue collar 
workers) but if the industry is part of a larger industrial net- 
work and laborers are unionized, the community's linkages are 
many. Studies have shown that newcomers have higher salaries 
and are younger than. the indigenous population. This contributes 
to increasing social class distinctions and potential local con-- 
flict. It is entirely possible that the "new" population will » 
take over the affairs of community life, (leaving the "old" 
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population out of social as well as economic amenities) or the 
company will mariage local affairs (the "company town"). It is 
possible to maintain some semblance of "order" for a while, but 
eyentually special interest groups will organize in reaction to 
perceived inequalities in income, prestige, or social decision 
making and react violently. The results are strikes, social dis- 
ruption, or excessive litigation. 


4. There is a fourth type of community social structure. These are 
the larger communliities (urban,. but not metropolititan in charac~ 
ter) which will be more indirectly influenced by rapid growth. 
These communities are characterized by a relatively high struc- 
tural differentiation, but linkages are relatively weak (inform- 
ation-flow to and from large centers i. inadequate). Communities 
of this kind fecl isolated from state and other commercial cen- 

‘ters and not infrequently its citizens complain about “being 
left out". They feel helpless in promoting and developing a plan 
in an attempt to obtain a hearing; or in sharing in the larger 
decision-making process at the state capitol. The consequences 
of such structural imbalance, may have repercussions for the 
stability of local governments. Interest groups form and tend to 
turn inward; people who met and communicated rarely now begin to 
ask one another “what can be done about the situation?" If this 
process of defensive deliberations COneanaes% coalitions of irate 
citizens groups are formed against the "enemy" (di.e., the govern- 
Ment, an industry, an enforcement agency). Solidarity movements 
form which can only be directed into comiunity productive channels 
if linkages are created with larger centers. 


The existence of growth, di¢farent tations and structural linkages indices 
could be -invaluable to local policymakers, if they are provided training in 
their utilization. For example, the knowledge can be used to prepare local 
leadership for their new roles as growth managers. The information provided 
by social indicators highlights the wide-ranging intangible aspects.of quality. 
of life which must change to accommodate growth. Both energy developers and 
governmental officials will be better apprised of the myriad problems of integ- 
rating newcomers into a community. 

Services which are relatively inexpensive to provide, yet surprisingly 


responsive to social needs may become apparent. Three possibilities for com- 


batting the problem of mobile home-bound spousés are: 
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Local 


3. 


A systematic effort could be mounted to identify employment 
opportunities in work activities that could be conducted at home. 


Use could be made of extension-type activities by universities 
to provide continuing education opportunities. 


Even something as prosaic as the mandatory provision of cable 
television could be very useful. 


Governmental Responsibilities 


Depending on the constitutional provisions of the state involved, county 


or local governments (or both) will be responsible for the bulk of the growth 


management décisions occasioned by nuclear energy center construction. 


Archer Church, following his study of Seneca, New York's response to the con- 


struction of a large military base, constructed four determinants of the qual- 


ity of a locality's response to rapid change. 81 The findings of this study 


confirm the applicability of these traits to determining the likelihood of a 


community responding positively to the social and economic impacts of an energy 


' center. 


They are: 


1. the quality of leadership in the community 


Bressler has found that leaders in communities experiencing rapid 
change often delay in providing needednew services Because oe ee 
luctance to precipitate undesirable changes in social atructure.°2 
This frailty of Tesdeveniy-wouta doom a community to the vicious 
circle inscribed by Gilmore's “problem triangle". Local officials 
must respond to the imminent changes early and forcefully. They 
should structure and lead the discussions of whether the community 
wants to expand or diversify or retain as much oe ies eetetins 


character as possible. These deéisions then need to be effec- 
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2. 


Be 


4, 


tively communicated to other levels of. governments and energy cen- 
ter planners, They need to tackle the unpopular issues--particu- 


larly building awareness of the need for social services. 


If spare capacity does not exist for providing public services 
for new residents the community must arrange for its erection in 
a timely manner, Capital expenditures require a particularly 
éarly start. This will Seietaay require neyotiations with other 
levels of government and energy center developers for assistance 
in funding these services. The construction of these facilities 
must be carefully managed so that they "come on-line” so as to 
accommodate growth at the rate decided upon by the community. 
the community's “institutional experience" 

"Tnstitutional experience" refers to the community's accumulated 
experience with managing the problems of growth. If a community 
has not previously provided the services which will be required 
it should hire planners and consultants (from private or public 
sources) to provide technical assistance. 

the commmity's attitudes towards newcomers and change 

Finally, the community's attitude towards newcomers ana change 


will significantly effect its ability to respond to energy center 


-construction. These attitudes can be modified to some extent by 


educational campaigns under local and outside-sponsorship to 
“clarify the unknown". But in the final analysis, some community 


cultures are simply more adaptable than others--park planners 
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would be well-advised to recognize this vital sociological ° 
aspect of siting. 
State 

Important pobicaad devclopment decisions must be made in order to accom- 
modate energy center impacts. 2 the absence of regional agencies, states 
should use the above information, regarding local capacity to resporid to 
change, to channel NEC-induced growth into the areas best able to cope with 
it. State agencies are better equipped than federal policymakers to make 
these decisions because of their presumed greater sensitivity to intra-regional 
cultural patterns. Or the state may create a special planning and development 
commission to act as a surrogate regional government. 

State planning assistance will also be required for impacted localities. 
State officials can hélp localities implement needed construction and services 
programs which are unfamiliar to local citizens. 

States should also be aware of opportunities to act as liaisons between 
federal and local governments agencies. State entree's into the federal sys- 
tem can be very helpful in. current red tape for overwhelmed localities. 
Federal 

Nuclear energy centers are an example of the federal government initiat= 
ing change faster than the rate at which states and localities can respond. 
Therefore, just as in the case of onshore impacts from offshore drilling, a 
strong case can be made for federal provisions of state and local impact assis- 
tance to promote regional planning may prove to be models for appropriate new 
programs. 

Federal agencies possess the necessary expertise to aid localities in 


planning and resolving technical problems. One agency shoud be designated to 
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coordinate federal imputs into an impacted region--few rural localities are 
capable of simultaneously déaling with a multitude of federal entities. 

Impacted areas would also benefit from a federal (i.e,, Nuclear Regulat- 
ory Commission) decision to continue requiring that detailed socioeconomic 
impact mitigation strategies be included in environmental statements. 

Perhaps the most important role of the federal government in relation to 
energy center implementation is in the realm of "risk-sharing". Communities 
surrounding an N.E.C. will be asked to undergo massive changes in order to up- 
grade the national energy supply system. Yet there is a significant chance 
that theee localities may actively prepare for a changed ssiceenee which never 
occurs. The energy center project would be abandoned for reasons relating to 
safety, technical logistics, or transformed societal values after the community 
had already committed large amounts of capital. Therefore, in order to en- 
courage the early responses which are imperative for cefenpis oxouth manages 
ment, the federal government should "insure" those initial expenditures. That 
is, if a previously approved energy center project is abandoned communities 


should be "bailedsout" for the front-end expenses they incurred. 
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APPENDIX A 
Policy mechanisms for Implementing . Growth Management 


from Boom Town Growth Management, by John Gilmore and 
Mary Duff © 


Means of Affecting the Rate of Basic Capital Investmentt 


Deterrents 


ws plant site planning Yaws. 


ms plant site control laws 
@ industry -specific taxesd 
‘mw policies or taxes en- 


couraging out-of-region- 


processing of resources 
gs impact statements 
= permit or impact fees 
a zoning 


Encouragements 


m industrial development 
bonds _ 

ws loan quaranteas 

a industry-specifie. accel- 
erating depreciation 

w industry-specific income 
tax credits 

m= government construction 
of plants or facilities 


Means of Affecting the Rate of Induced Capital (Local 
Investment 


Service) 
Deterrents 


a low bonding limits 

m low assessment ratios’ 

ga high land prices 

ma lack of state or feder- 
al financial aid 


| 


Encouragements 


mw public facility grants 

@ public facility loans 

mw exemptions or increased 
bonding limits .. 

w."pay-as-you-grow" tap 
fees and permit fees 

mstate development auth- 
ority (1.0., Wyoming 
Community Development 
Authority) 


.a company assured housing 


m joint powers (multi-gov- 
ernment cooperation) 
legislalion. 

w local flexibility in 
taxations, including 
income. taxes ; 

g@industry loans to local 
service entities 

m@industrial development 
bonds for local service 
activities, including 
retailing 

m state revenue sharing ~ 

mimpact fees - , 


‘alow interest housing 


purchase loans- 
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Means of Affecting Communication Among Sectors 


Deterrents ::°- . 


a traditional industry 
views that most infor- 
mation is proprietary 

a closed or nonparticipa- 
tive local government 
budgeting - 


ws inadequate local gov- 
ernment planning. 

mw uncertainty about fed- 

' “eral land and resource 
policies 

. # inadequate coordination 

and cooperation among 

units of government ' 


Encouragement s 


wm joint industry~govern- 
ment problem-solving 
(the Sweetwater County 
Priorities Board) 

w industry and citizen 
participatidn in local 


government budget 
preparation 
we joint industry- govern- © 
ment local .planning 
' staff 
evoluntary industry dis- 
closure of tentative 
-investment and site 
planning 
mlegislation requiring 
environmental impact 
and community impact 
statements 
mindustrial site control 
legislation requiring 
Information — ; 
sindustrial site control 
legislation requriing 
justification 
maggressive press ‘cover- 
age of local economic 
and political activities 


Means of Affecting Resource Use 


Deterrents | 


m exclusionary zoning 

@ preservation of agricul- 
tural or other existing 
uses by zoning or tax 

-m emission and effluent 
regulations 


® complex source and nor- 
degradation regula- 
tions for air quality 

a siting controls 

muse quotas (grazing or 
logging public lands) 


Encouragements 


m permissive zoning 

mrelease of public lands 

easing. the transfer of 
water rights and the 
acquisition of -uncom- 
mitted water 


a “industrial development" 
standards of air quali- 
ty : 

adifferential tax rates, 
favoring production of 
certain minerals or 

_ qualities of minerals 

e control of annexations, 
municipal: incorpora- 
tions and formation of 
special districts 
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Increase the Supply and ‘itilization of Labor 


Deterrents 


limit local service in-_ 


vestment so that com- 
-Munity is relatively 
“unattractive 
a fail to maintain intan- 
gibles of the quality 
of life 


‘. shears caval tenes wage 


scales for local gov- 
ernment employees than 
for mining, construc- 
tion 


‘award | longevity 


Encouragements 


develop and maintain at- 
traction capability, 
@.g.; good wages and 
‘career opportunities, - 
quality of life suffi- 
cient to increase popu- 
lation and labor force 


establish training pro- 
grams 


‘encourage local affirma- 


tive action activity 

maintain day care cen- 
ters to encourage women 
to participate 

offer Ferocetion SErOWn 
ances 

job 
seniority bonuses 

offer competitive job 
security or income se- 
-Gurity 


Affect the Demand for Labor” 


eee 


'. mencourage off-site con- 
struction to be done 
outside area 


a discourage sprocessing or 
conversion of extracted 


minerals 


wm limit expansion of local. 


service employment by - 
discouraging: induced 
capital investment - 


Encouragement 
encourage local mineral 
processing: and .conver-: 
sion 
encourage induced ‘capital 
investment 


Accommodating and Retaining. Population 


Deterrents. 


s failure to. encourage ; 
(opposite column) and 
failure to manage 


growth during boom are’ 


major deterrents’ 


Encouragements . 


a adequate wages and ca- 


_ reer opportunities — 


w housing at affordable 


prices, lease-purchase. 
agreements with emp Loy ~ 
er financing 


.@ health services - 

m adequate education, rec-" 
reation, leisure time 
activities 

m safety and Secde ley 

m newcomer integration in- 
to the community 

a land continuingly avail- . 


‘able for housing to 
.avoid monopolistic 
pricing 


measy access to partici- 
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pation in, community 
affairs 


Cc. 


APPENDIX B 


A Sample Set of Social Indicators 


from Battelle Institute, Identification and bunedement 


of Economic and Social Impacts of Nuclear Energy 


Centers--A Preliminary Analysis 


Population size (birth, death: ‘and migration rates) 


(race, nationality, and religious) 


Business’ eng fnadetetat composition of the community 


(housing, commercial, transporta- 


(electricity, water, gas, telephones) 
of streets and parking Sac eaeteS 


Demographic 
a. 
b. Population density | 
Age and sex con iposition 
d. Ethnic composition 
e. Educational composition 
£. Marriage and divorce rates 
g. ‘Urbanization rate 
Economic 
a. 
b. Local retail and wholesale sales 
c.. Rates of business starts and failures 
dad. Dominant economic. forces. in the a a 
e. Local tax rates - 
£. Local insurance rates 
g. Cost of living in the community 
Ah. Distribution of labor-force skills: 
i. Employment and unemployment rates 
j.. Occupational distribution of the work-force 
k. Income levels and distribution 
1. Job satisfaction 
Habitat © 
‘a. Amount, type, and quality of housing 
b. Prevailing real’ estate prices 
c. Ethnic and social class segregation of housing 
d. Residency duration and mobility 
e. Land use paencaae 
tion, etc.) 
£, Utility eapdelties 
g. Extent and quality 
th. Adequacy of public transportation 
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' Services 
a. Number, types, and sizes of schools... 
b. . Budget and quality of the educational system 
c. Extent and quality of facilities -and services for 
“children, youth, and the elderly 
a. Number and types of medical personnel 
e. Extent and quality of hospital facilities 
f£. Number of lawyers and extent of legal services 
g. Extent of quality of police and fire services 
h. Extent and quality of corrections facilities and ser- 
vices (drug; alcohol, delinquency, criminal) 
‘is Extent and quality of counselling and mental health 
services ; . 
j. Extent and adequacy of welfare services 


Organizational 


“Ae 
b. 
Cc. 
d. 


ee. 


_ £, 


g. 
h. 


‘ds. 


Cultural/recreational 


ch. 


Family living patterns (singtes couples, families, 
ctc.) 

Extent of ‘informal social interaction 

Extent of neighborhood organization and activities 
Number, types, and participation in voluntary 
associations: 

Number and types of churches 

Socioeconomic class structure. | 

Ethnic organizations and.activities 

Extent of serious community conflict 

Public satisfaction with the community 


¢ 


a. Extent of local mass media .(newspapers,. radio and TV 
“ gtations) « — . ; 
b. Number of libraries, aaah cultural centers, etc. 
c. Number of movie. theater 
a. Extent of other nonteccial recreational facilities 
e., Extent of public parks and similar areas 
£. Extent of community. Sports: and recreational 
facilities and programs 
g. Extent of neighborhood centers and ‘programs 
Personal - 
a. Physical health/illness. rates 
b. Crime and delinquency rates 
c. Alcoholism and drug abuse rates 
ad. Suicide rate 
e. Extent and distribution of poverty 
.£. Extent of personal psychological. problems 
g. Mental illness rates 


Personal satisfaction with auetety. of life 
: -82- , 


Political 


Size, structure, and budget of local government 


Public satisfaction with local government 


Strengths of logal political parties 

Strength and structure of informal POMBE power 
system 

Relationships between. local and state and federal 
governments 

Citizen participation in pohitics (voting, communi-~ 
cating, acting) 

Protection of civil rights 

Extent and adequacy of local courts’. 


‘Extent and adequacy of planning capabilities and 


activities 
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“Executive Summary 

' This research examines the major equity considerations involving 
the construction and operation of nuclear energy. centers (NEC) in the 
United States. The concept of “equity” 1s analyzed from a sociological, 
sociopsychological, and socioeconomic perspective. Using a generalized 
concept of equity, utility, taxation and revenue distribution policies 
from the states of Penneyivanias New York and New Jersey are examined, | 
and a’ preliminary assessment is made eonecrning.the success of these 
state programs in resolving the inequalities precipitated by energy 
facilily siting. | 

The general conclusions of this investigation are as follows: 

(1) The utility taxation and revenue distribution programs in 
these three states differ distinctly both in terms of admin- 
istrative design and ultimate net revenue Flows; 

(2) The inherent inequities associated with energy facility con- 
struction and operation tend to be accentuated by present 
utility. tax-revenue distribution schemes; and 

(3) The construction and operation of an NEC in these states would 
intensify the already severe inequities that persist relevant 
to conventional energy facility construction and operation. 

In order to resolve these equity concerns, this Study recommends 
the implementation of a state- sponsored Tnverdevennmente! assistance 
program. Specifically, to equilibrate the benefit and cost profiles. 
associated with the siting of NEC's, a revenue transfer programs based 
upon the Pigouvian concept. of gainers compensating losers, should be 


‘onerational ize to. compensate for the disproportionate local burden. 
—_ —90--f : 


However, the potential impacts of an NEC are so situational-specific-- 
both site and facility--that a standardized approach involving a pre- 
determined formula is infeasible. Until the "state-of-the-art" with: 
respect to socioeconomic impact forecasting is sufficiently advanced to 
permit formula specification, administrative judgment must be substituted 
in order to operationalize the intergovernmental revenue transfers re- 


quired for resolving the equity problem. 


oi 
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CHAPTER 1 
THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ENERGY 
PARKS CONTROVERSY FOR THE NUCLEAR ENERGY CENTER CONCEPT 
The ideological commitment of Americans to industrial growth 


1 the direct correila- 


has been well documented by social scientists. 
tion between industrialization and increases in the standard of liv- 
ing has achieved almost axiomatic status in the research literature. 
In. the United States, -this tendency to equate industrial development | 
with progress has dominated the cultural milieu of the society. In. 
essence, industrialization and its accompanying accouterments have 
typically been viewed as panaceas to social and economic ils. 2 

One area where faith in industrial development has been ‘most ap- 
parent is. in the search of small towns and rural communities for new 
industry. As is well known, such nonmetropelitan areas suffered ser-. 
-1ous population declines via out-migration of young adults in the 
“1950's and 1960's. This mass exodus of young persons from smal]. com- - 
munities prompted the President's Commission on Rural Poverty -to title 
their report The People. Left Behind.° Some years earlier, the problem 
of individuals in the productive age categories leaving email towns 
for the city was even more colorfully depicted by a Wisconsin farmer. 
“Rural America," he stated, "is like a fished out pond, full of bull 


heads and, suckers."* 


* 
2 


*At this point it should be emphasized that the decline of rural areas _ 
has not been eliminated by the recent "back to. the -country" movement 
detailed in.the popular press. Almost three decades of steady out- - 
migration of young adults has created voids. in rural areas which. can- . 
not be filled by the much heralded but numerically minor ot tmigrarign 


of metropolitan residents. bi 


Given this background, it is not surprising that many small towns 
have attempted to counter economic decline by attracting industries. 
As Kaldor and Dahike have pointed out: 

Rural industrialization is widely discussed as a means of helping 

solve the problems .. . of the rural community . . . . Communi-- 

ties in every nook and.corner of the nation are competing for a 

piece of the industrial pie.4 
This competition for industry often becomes very intense. There are 
over 14,000 organizations in the United States actively engaged in 
promoting industrial development for the various géographic and poli- 
tical subdivisions they represent.” In Iowa alone, a recent survey of 
115 small towns eayesiea 284 separate groups active in local indus - 
trialization efforts.>. | 

Public opinion polls taken in small towns indicate that the search 
for industry is not merely a pet project of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, but rather has extremely strong grass roots support. Ina 
rural Illinois county, for example, a survey of the local population 
revealed 86 percent of the residents were favorable to industrial de- 
velopment. ! A similar survey in Ohio indicated 78 percent of the . 

_ population were favorable to new industry.® And a 1976 survey of three 
nonmetropolitan counties in Pennsylvania indicated 91 percent of local 
adults supported new industry .? A few years earlier, a fatioial sur- 
vey of bankers in’ small towns indicated that these local economic 
leaders regarded lack of industry as the number one problem of their 
respective communities .1 

In sum, then, popular support for industrial development. has. been 
extremely strong in the United States in general and in small towns . 
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and rural communities in particular. In recent years, however, there. 
has been a tendency for some segments of communities to support de- 
- velopment on an "industry specific” basis. Whereas once virtually all 
citizens were willing to accept any new industrial: plant, now there is a 
tendency for some industrial development projects to face strong, and 
often insurmountable, opposition from special interest environmental 
groups. . 
The energy industry is one of the leading “victims” of this in- 
creasing tendency for some segments of the community to look: askance 
at new development. Energy projects, whether they be fossil-fired 
plants, hydroelectric facilities, strip mines: or ‘nuclear energy centers, 
face intense hostility from a highly vocal and articulate coterie of 
special interest groups: loosely defined as “environmentalist. . These 
groups, by participating in public hearings and acting as ccreserd: 
have successful ly stalled or killed a number oF enerey deievoanent 
- projects around the country. N | 
The discrepancy between overt Support for new industry and the 
apparent hostility toward energy. development is contradiction which 
must inevitably be resolved in the analysis of any. type of energy fa- 
cility. The Following example from Pennsylvania highlights the 
disparate reactions likely to emerge over manufacturing peETieies 7 


VisS-a- nvis energy development. 
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Pennsylvania: Electricity versus Volkswagens 

The uproar over the Energy Park proposal in Pennsylvania during 
1975 has been well documented in two other papers prepared for the 
panel and will not be rehashed here. Let it suffice to say that doz- 


ens of local organizations and public officials took stands opposing 


an Energy Park: for. their area. Legislators and other elected officials 


tumbled over one another in their anxiety to get to the microphone. 


and denounce this “monster perpretrated on.us by the electric companies. 


A statement by State Senator. Franklin Kury was typical of the sentiment 
of public officials: 

Energy parks would affect the community . . . our townships could 
become utility company townships and our county a utility company 
county . . . I say :to the power companies don't force an energy 
park on [these] counties and mURVENALNETES A 


Now, let us contrast the overt reaction to the Energy Park concept with 


that of the Volkswagen plane planned for the Laurel Highlands (a neigh- 


boring portion of the Highlands had also been proposed as a site for 
an Energy Park). | . 

In early 1976, when the controversy over the energy park proposal 
was still swirling in some counties, Governor shapp announced that ine 
tensive negotiations with Volkswagenwerk AG of West Germany had re- i 
sulted ina preliminary agreement under which the German auto maker | 
weurd locate a major production facility near New Santon (population 
2,500) in the Laure} Highlands of Westmoreland County. The plant 
would create 5,500 jobs. (The energy park, ‘it will be remembered, 


had been projected by Gilbert Associates to create 7,560 new jobs.) — 
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The decision of Volkswagen to come to Pennsylvania was seen by ~ 
Governor Shapp as a great boost for a lagging part of. the state. 
Praise was heaped on Governor Shapp from all quarters. He had played 
a direct part in the negotiations and had even gone to Germany to deal 
with Volkswagen officials. Editorial writers around the state depicted 
the feat as the "leading accomplishment of the Shapp administration.” 

In order to attract Volkswagen the state offered some major in-. 

ducements including some significant tax concessions, a’ $135 million i 
Yoan, -$30 million for railroad facilities and a $3.3 million job train- 
ing program. The company is required to outlay $50 million for start- - 
ip costs. On Septenber 15, 1976, Governor Shapp presented Volkswagen 
with the first part of an Industrial Development Loan. Annual interest 
is 4 percent. ee | Z 

At thepresent time, the Westmoreland County Planning Department 
is busily engaged in prenacing for the influx of construction workers 
for the vWolkewagen facilities and -in- reviewing the siapogats for shop- 
ping centers, residential complexes, theaters and bowling alleys which © 
have recently been filed. Less than a year 290 (November 25, 1975) the 
Westmoreland County Planners ‘issued zhe following statement on energy 
parks: . | | 

Laurel Highlands is an eke area of mountain beauty . . . Detri-- 

mental effects will be felt by all who live in‘and visit the re- 

gion. . . an energy park . . . will destroy the tourist busi- 


ness . . . Any revenue generated by an energy park would be ab- 
peoreed by the cost to the region. : 
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Discrepancies in Official Reaction 

At this point, the logical question becomes "Why was reaction, es- 
pecially reaction by public officials, characterized by extreme hos- 
tility to the energy park proposal but strong support for the Volkswagen 
plant?) The sneuere te this question clearly have srotound implications 
for any analysis of the viability of energy centers in other parts of 
the country. Pennsylvania has often been called a microcosm of the 
United States as a whole. The Commonwealth includes massive population 
centers, smali towns and rural areas. Industria? as wel} as. agricul- 
tural interests‘are in juxtaposition. In short, it is not unreasonable 
to hypothesize that social, political and economic events in Pennsylvania 
are often isomorphic to the country as a whole. 
| Given this line of reasoning, the Pennsylvania situation offers 
insights into potential reaction to energy centers in other states. In 
effect, the Pennsylvania controversy was a field experiment for the En- 
ergy Center ebnceptse As such, it provides a unique data base. Other 
discussion of energy centers has been forced to speculate on what public. 
reaction would “probably be" if an NEC were proposed in a given geo- 
graphic area. For example, the NRC's Nuclear Energy Center Site Survey 
regularly uses phrases such as “it is expected" or “probably will be” 7 
in discussing public views of the concept. The Pennsylvania data make 
us much less dependent upon’ this educated guess approach. The Pennsyl- 
vania. data do not ‘provide all the answers, but they do enable us to 
identify the sueseione with a certain degree of confidence. Given the 
speculative approach of virtually all other discussions of the subject, 
we view our empirically oriented analysis as a major step forward in 


the evaluation of the NEC concept. 


In a previous paper for the Energy Centers panel we indicated and 
discussed a series of criticisms of the Energy Park concept which 
emerged from citizens and groups on the local community level. The 
reasons for opposition ranged from fear of nuclear power to concern 
over the local trout stream to distrust of the electric utilities. 

| The present paper takes this earlier discussion as a point of 
departure in moving to a more macro level of analysis. Here we focus 
on sone of the more generalizable aspects of the Pennsylvania situa- 
tion. Our specific goal is to depict the implications of the Penn- 
sylvania case for other’ states studying the energy center concept as 
well as for relevant officials of the federal government. 

Perhaps the major stumb] ing block for the Energy Park proposal in 
Pennsylvania pertained to the virtually unanimous hostility from public 
officials, both elected and appointed. While the Volkswagen plant ‘had 
vocal and enihusiasrie supporters ranging from the Governor himself to 
borough officials in New Stanton, the Energy Park concept generated 
only animosity. 

Our analysis of the available data strongly suggests that three 
factors were néeponsibte for this disparate reaction of public offic- 
dals. While these factors are not exhaustive and not mutually exclu- 

sive,-it is reasonable to conclude that they. account for the bulk of 
| the variance in why officials were opposed to energy parks but recep- 


tive of other industrial development (e.g., Volkswagen plants): 
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(1) Public officials consistently perceived thateaconetttuants as be-. 
ing opposed to Energy Parks. - . 

(2) Energy Parks suffered from the increasingly bad reputation of | 
energy development in general. | 

(3) - Perceived inequities made Energy Parks appear as a burden rather 


than boon to the community. 


Officials' Perception of Opposition 

Public input meetings spotlighted negative and opposition to the 
Energy Parks concept. The many hostile statements made at the meet- 
ings conveyed the inphession that there was widespread opposition to 
the concept. Public hearings provided a forum for "anti" groups to | 
denounce various aspects of the proposals 

For the Volkswagen plant, however, no public hearings were called. 
It is quite likely that some groups might have ‘opposed the plant but 
the absence of public hearings, coupled with the fact that local resi- 
dents were not included: in the negotiations. and decision making process, 
stultified any potential reaction. 

The key point, then, is that while the Energy Park proposal was: 
called to front stage across the state, the Volkswagen decision was 
made behind the scenes. Some negotiations were even conducted in Ger- 
many. The public spotlight killed the Energy Park concept, but it” 
| never was even turned on the Volkswagen decision. 

Objective assessments of public opinion were not available to com- 
pare to the results of the subjective data from the public hearings. . 
Thus, officials had no “hard" data to compare to the public input reo, 


‘sults. - | =101- 


It is generally recognized that the results of public meetings 
are inherently biased. This bias, however ; éannot be. seen as a weak- 
ness of the process. For public meetings are designed co generate un- 
representative results. The problem in the Pennsylvania case resulted 
not from the fact that the public input was biased, but rather from the — 
failure of government officials to supplement the input with scientific 
evaluations of public. opinion. In the absence of such objective data 
decision were partially made on the basis of biased input. Put an- 
other way, it was impossible to enter non-existent survey data into 
the decision making process. | | 

In the Volkswagen case, there was no need to balance public input 
hearings with scientific surveys. Since no hearings were held, the | 
question of whether the general public was pro or con was never seen 
as a major issue. Given the dominant cultural perspective that in- 
dustrial growth is beneficial, it was generally assumed that the bulk 


of the population was in favor of the plant. 


_ Poor Reputation of Energy Development 

Many local officials were familiar with horror stories concerning 
the community disruption which has been rumored to accompany energy de- 
velopment. . They had read Wall Street Journal type articles detailing 
the suicides, depression and alcoholism allegedly associated with rapid 
development of coal fields in the west. Local offictals were very wary 
of such growth and concerned about general deterioration in the quality 


of life of their communities. 
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This tendency for both the public in general as well as officials | 
to view “energy developmént® aS a uniform rather than multifaceted 
concept deserves some discussion. Energy development is a catch-all 
phrase for a number of phenomena. The umbrella nature of the term must 
be recognized. A strip mine, hydroelectric plant and a -ndeleat facility 
are all examples of “energy development." Yet the effects of these . 
varied projects on both the social and shysical environment are often 
divergent. Put another way, one should exercise caution in attempts to 
‘generalize from one typé of energy project to energy development in 
general. 

This lack of caution exists in a number of discussions of socio- 
economic impacts of Nuéléar Energy Centers. The NRC Nuclear Energy 
Center Site Survey, for example, draws implications from coal develop- 
ment in Sweetwater, Wyoming. Such an approach emphasizes the "boom and 
bust" aspect of energy development which has recently occurred in west- 
ern states. | 

Despite the attractiveness of using research on the socioeconomic 
impacts of coal development: iff Energy Park projects, however, some 
‘wariness is in order: G6al ffiifes are not Nuclear Energy Centers. There 
are a range of differéncés fnéluding: (a) infrastructure of surrounding 
area, (b) nature of labor forée, (c) extent of governmental regulation, 
and (d) possible co-location of other industries. 

EQUITY ISSUES 
Public officials representing the areas identified as potential 


' sites for an Energy Park clear ty: perceived the facility as a burden 


rather than boon to their community. In general, they. regarded the 

proposal as “unfair" and frequently conplatned that their constituents 

were being treated mndustiy: These concerns over inequity revolved 

around at least five issues: | . 

(¥) Rural rea: wave seen as being asked to make sacrifices for urban , 
areas. The "anti-city" undercurrent which existed in these small 
communities was relatively strong. Many officials from non-metro- 
politan areas were anxious to assure their constitutents that they 
were leading the fight for Rural America and would not be dominated 


by officials from the large cities in the Commonweal th. There was 


a consensus that rural communities should it be forced to bees: hes 


urban areas. Nor should they “sacrifice so people in Pittsburgh 
can have two TVs." One official said these large cities thought. 
they could "push us around." 

(2) Environmental inequities were the subject of Gait, concern. ~ Nue- 
clear power, for example, was particularly singled out as a source 
of injustice. Officials argued that their constitutents lives - 
“were just as valuable as people in Phoenixville near Philadel- 
phia." The regulations requiring nuclear power plants to satisfy 
certain criteria in terms of distance from Reparation centers was - 
generally regarded as highly unfair. 

Another fairness issue which consistently emerged related to 
the destruction of natural areas and wildlife. Officials mirrored 
many concerns when they argued that it is not fair to destroy the 
scenic beauty. and physical environment of. these areas merely to 


supply power to the cities. 


(3) 


(4) 


Social psychological inequities also were perceived. These rural 
communities, many officials argued, were being asked to give up 
their way of life. To accept a facility which would bring about 
major changes in the community regarding religion, family and other 


basic values. In the name of progress, many argued, people were 


asked to turn their smal] close-knit community into an urban area 


with all its tensions and crime. What was seen as an inevitable 
loss of “communi ty" was regarded as highly unfair to the residents. 
Intra-community Mnequirties were also regarded as problems. It was 


commonly pointed out vet two segments of the community would not 


tee. Oe 


benefit by the energy facility and may even be negatively affected: 
(a) Elderly residents of the area would not directly benefit be- 
cause they would not be able to take advantage of new job 
opportunities. Rapid inflation would hurt aged persons on 
fixed incomes. Old people renting homes would be forced out 
to make room for construction workers. 
In waned: it was agreed that the construction of an 
Energy Park would be unfair to elderly people who retired in 


the area. officials were quick to reassure the aged that they 
would do att in their power to prevent the construction of an 
Energy Park. 

(b). Underskilled and undereducated individuals were not seen as 
sheheeitrinectron the facility. There was recognition that 
most of the highly skilled jobs would be taken by union. 
workers or skilled immigrants. Officials recognized the prob- 
ability that natives would generally obtain jobs at the lower 
levels of the hierarchy -105- | | 


ay 


In general, there was a fear that the maldistribution of 
benefits from the facility would be. unfair to weak. competitors 
in the system--the aged, females and underskilled residents. 
The Energy Park was seen as disturbing the equilibrium of the. 
local area. It was, most officials agreed, not worth the 
problems it would inevitably create. 

(5) While each of the above "inequities" was recognized and discussed 
by public officials, none received the attention accorded. perceived 
tax and financial inequities associated with,an Energy Park, These 
officials were well. aware of the nature of ‘the Public Utilities — 

' Realty Tax in Pennsylvania. While this :tax-structure-will be 
discussed at length ina subsequent section, et it suffice to say 
that in Pennsylvania utility tax revenues are ‘redistributed by the 
Concuoreea th -prinartly on the basis of: the "local tax effort"=-a 
system which heavily favors the metropolitan areas. 

Given the pattern of redistribution of tax revenues from 
utilities, local officials immediately recognized that their com= 
munities would not benefit from the facility unless the -law was. 
changed sy special compensation plans were-arranged. They realized. 
that demands for services and impact on local government would | 
create serious problems unless major revisions in the tax structure 
were made. The most common statement from public officials at the 


local level was "And how are we going to pay for all this?". 


SUMMARY 


Industrialization has generally been equated with. progress in: 


American culture. Sma] towns in the United States have been 


particularly anxious to.stimulate economic growth by attracting industry 
and public opinion polls‘ indicate strong grass roots support for sieve in- 
dustry. In recent years, however, some segments of the population have 
been increasingly hostile to certain types of industry, e.g., energy 
development. 

This “industry specific" public reaction was exemplified in Penn- 
sylvania last year when intense negative reaction arose to the Energy 
Park proposal while a high degree of positive sentiment emerged regard- 
ing Volkswagens' decision to locate a major facility in the’ Laurel 
Highlands--a site also considered for an energy park. | 

Ana lysis of public input data revealed three major factors under- 
lying the negative sentiment. of officials to the energy park concept: 
(1) although no scientific. surveys were taken; officials were influenced 
by the extreme hostility to the concept from citizens at public meet- | 
ings; (2) officials had read about the "boom and bust" effects. of 
“energy development" and-were afraid of adverse community Impacts: and 
(3) loca) officials were concerned over the inequities of constructing 
an energy park in their community--especially financial and tax frie ) 


equities. 2 
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. CHAPTER 2 
ii Pre 2 . : : ; 2 
UTILITY TAX REVENUE -AND DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS: 
CASE STUDIES OF THREE STATES 
As was pointed out in Chapter 1, one of the major “Injustices” 
“noted in the Energy Park debate related to the tax and fiscal inequities 
as perceived at the local level. Such a situation has clear and pro- 
found implications for the NEC concept in general. Taxation patterns 
and the resulting inequities will inevitably emerge as critical issues 
iepardtase of the state or region of the country in which an NEC is” 
proposed. All available survey data on public attitudes toward energy 
development indicate that economic considerations are one of the major - 
determinants of opinion ‘(e. g., Harris poll of 1975). Utility taxation 
and distribution systems play a key role in shaping the economic factors 
which in turn influence local opinion. | 
' Perhaps the most striking aspect of such. taxation. schemes in the 
United States is the high degree of interstate disparity. As es 
noted in a recent research report for Oak Ridge National Laboratory: 
°22 states tax electrical sales at ‘the same rate as other 
commodities, 10 states have lower rates and 15 have higher rates. 
The taxation of property associated with electrical generation also 
differs from state to state . .. . In Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, 
public utilities are subject to state but not local ad. valorem 
taxation and in Hawaii they are exempt . . . . In some states, 
‘utilities are assessed by state bodies but taxed: locally, and in. 
others they are both assessed and taxed locally. 
Given this significant diversity between states, it is essential that 


comparative assessments of several differing ‘taxation schemes bec undirss: 


: taken in.any evaluation of the NEC concept. Such comparisons are 
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necessary in order to provide benchmarks regarding the implications of 
different taxation schemes for public acceptance of an NEC and the 
mitigation of adverse effects. ae 

Following this line of reasoning, this chapter will characterize 
three distinctly different approaches to utility taxation and revenue 
distribution as it pertains to local governments. Specifically, atten- 
tion will focus on Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York since each of 
these states have. implemented policies which result in significant vare 


iations in the distribution to local communities. 


A. Pennsylvania 
1. Legislative Background © | 
From 1825 until 1968, public utilities in Pennsylvania have 

been subject to special state and local tax treatment, distinct from 
those policies applicable to other business enterprises. Specifically, 
the operating real estate of public utilities is generally exempt from . 
‘local or state taxation. While the real estate exemption was not based 
on specific language in either the state constitution or statutory law, 

this policy evolved from numerous judicial decisions starting from 1825. 
| Despite the inequities inherent in these taxing policies, it 
was not until the late 1960's that a study was -commissioned to examine 
utility taxation (Governor Shafer's Tax Study and Revision Commission). 
The constitutional convention of 1968 recommended that the real estate - 
tax exemption be eliminated and in the same year such a méasure was ? . 
approved by the voters. | 


Article VIII, Section 4 listed below details this constitu-: 


tional. amendment: -110- 


Constitution of Pennsylvania 
Article VIII Taxation and Finance 
_ Public Utilities. | 


Section 4. The real property of public utilities is subject 
to real estate taxes imposed by local taxing authorities. 
Payment to the Commonwealth of gross receipts taxes or other . 
special taxes in replacement of gross receipts taxes by a 
public utility and the distribution by the Commonwealth to the’ 
local taxing authorities of the amount as herein provided 
shall, however, be in lieu of local taxes upon its real pro- 
perty which is used or useful in furnishing its public utility 
service. The amount raised annually by such gross receipts or 
other special taxes shall not be less than the gross amount of 
real estate taxes which the local taxing authorities could 
have imposed upon such real property but for the exemption 
herein provided. This gross amount shall be determined in the 

-manner provided by law. An amount equivalent to such real 
estate taxes shall be distributed annually among all local © 
taxing authorities in the proportion which the total tax re- 
ceipts of each local taxing authority bear to the total tax 
receipts of all local taxing authorities, or in such other 
equitable proportions as may be provided by law. 


Notwithstanding the provisions of this section, any law which 
presently subjects real property of public utilities to local 
. real estate taxation by local taxing authorities shall remain 
in full force and effect. , 
While the first sentence of this amendment clearly eliminates the property 
tax exemption, the remaining paragraph predominately restores the exemption 
with respect to the direct taxation by local authorities. Specifically, 
the utility is required to pay to. the state a gross receipts tax (or an 
equivalent special tax) in lieu of local tax obligations with the state 
acting as the central disbursing agency. This redistribution of rev- - 
enues, which in total must not be less than the amount of taxes that 
local taxing authorities could have imposed, is allocated annually to 


. “local. government, ". . . in the proportion which total tax receipts of 


each tocal taxing authority bear to the total tax receipts of all local 
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taxing authorities, or in such other equitable proportions as may be 
provided by law." a | 

The implementation of this constitutional amendment through 
the existing gross receipts tax would have required an increase in the: 
rate and/or scope of this tax. Moreover, the use of this tax would have 
caused inherent inequities since the tax would have no ad valorem 
relationship to utility real property. Therefore, the legislature 
formulated a new state-imposed and collected tax. This taxing proviston 


was developed in the Public Utility Realty Tax Act of 1970 (PURTA) and 


. sera ~ 


1 


is the focus of the next section. 


- 


"2. Implementation Procedures -(PURTA) 
The PURTA is paid annually by all utilities regulated by the 

Pennsylvania Public Utilities Commission as well as electric coopera- 
tives. This tax is imposed at the rate of 30 mills per dollar of utility 
real property at the original cost less secumu lated depreciation and 
depletion (state taxable value) as indicated by the utilities accounting.” 
records: The total revenue distributed is based on the revenues local 
governments would have received if direct local ‘taxation were permitted | 
(using local tax rates and local assessing valuations). This total is 
referred to as the local realty tax equivalent. Allocation of funds to 
3,134 cligible individual governments (i.c., county. city, borough, 
township or school district) is then based on the proportion of each : 
“authority's total local tax receipts to all local tax revenues in 
- Pennsylvania. The procedures utilized for implementing this process ‘are : 
described ‘below. ee ee ee 
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Each utility files an annual report (and payment) to the De- 
partment of Revenue. Included in this report is a determination of - 
state taxable value (STV) for.each utility (i) of utility land and 
siapanty subject to taxation as well as calculation of utility realty 


tax (URT) obligations. 


STV = ' (Book cost of land and property ‘subject to taxation 


i=] --Book depreciation) 


URT. 


STV x .030 


Paralleled to the actions of the utility, each local taxing authority 
also annually submits an application to the Department of Revenue re- 
porting both the total real and assessed value of utility realty within 
the reporting division; local real estate tax rate; total tax receipts 
for the previous fiscal year; and a list of all utility realty within 
the reporting divisions. Using this information, .the realty tax equi- 
valent (RTE) for each reporting division (j)--or the amount to be dis 
-tributed to local authorities--is calculated by summing the products of 
assessed value of utility real estate (AVURE) multiplied by the local ae 


tax rate (LTR). The following equation illustrates this relationship: 


RTE 2 ; (AVURE. x LT) 
1 jl 
ny OER be , 
Since any real utility property may be subject to taxes imposed by four 
local taxing authorities, any discrepancies in assessed values, which ,.. 


result are resolved by employing a common assessed value usually as de-- 


termined by the county. = == _-333- 


The Department of Revenue then calculates a constant factor (CF) 
for each local reporting division in order to determine what proportion. 


of RTE each authority is entitled: 
CF . otal Tax Receipts of Local eee (i) 
j otal Tax Receipts o ocal Authorities 


The reimbursement. (R) for each reporting decision. is then determined as 
follows: 


R, = RTE x CF; 


j 
3. Pennsylvania Experience 

The PURTA has | created considerable concern in both the utilities 
and non-metropolitan areas with respect to equity considerations. In 
1975, the total amount of revenue collected under PURTA was approxi - 
aately $43, 731 000. However, the funds allocated to local authorities © 
(3,078 taxing districts participated. in this allocation out of the 3 134 
eligible) was less than half ($21,027,000). the total revenue collected. 
The sresident ‘of the Pennsylvania Electric Association (a group repre- 
senting the sixteen investor owned electric companies) Earl 2 Milter, 
has vehemently been opposed to PURTA which. in effect: places the util 7 
_ ities in a position of a tax collector for state government. .While. 
Miller is not opposed to thé primary purpose of the tax (i.e. ie returning . 
money to local communities based on taxable real estate),. he asserts 
that. "its like: making electric customers pay double in, taxes [and] we. 


don’ 't think that's equitable. ud ato ix be Lo 2 OEM 


While this realty tax 1s imposed at the rate of 30 mills (on. | 
book depreciated value of real estate rather than locally assessed 
value), the statewide average local tax rate on the market value of 
real estate was 30.7 mills. However, since less than half the total 
funds collected were dispersed to local authorities, the average effec- 
tive rate across the state is approximately 15 mills. ‘The reason for 
this difference is that the statewide average includes high-tax urban 
and suburban areas while the distribution of funds under PURTA is based 
on high-value property in low tax rate areas. 

In effect, it is the heavily populated metropolitan areas with 
their extremely large tax base that benefits from PURTA at the expense 
of small rural communities with a relatively narrow tax base. For ex- 
ample, with 93 percent of the 1976 distribution of PURTA funds completed, 
Philadelphia (city and county) received $3,986,624, Philadelphia school | 
district $1,633,339, and Peachbottom Township with two nuclear facilities 
received only $643. It is for this reason that a recent state-sponsored 
study concluded: 

The result is that small communities, with few tax ratables 

and so minimal "local tax effort"have no fiscal incentive to 

allow the nearby Siting of PURTA-subject energy conversion 

facilities.» The costs that the location of a public utility 
facility imposed’ on’ a locality: are largely unreimbursed under 
the PURTA distribution formula. For this reason, PURTA lies 
’ at the: root of much of: the public resistance to local ENE LOPS 
ment of improved energy conversion fect Veess: 
4. — Proposed: Modifications to Existing Statutes 

Due to’ the inequities fostered by PURTA.and detailed in the 

previous section, several modifications have been proposed. This’ sec-' 


tion will briefly outline the salient characteristics of each proposal. 
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Senate Bill 141 (February 1971) 

This bill proposed that the 30 mill ‘tax-rate based on 

the utility's book value of land’and*property be replaced 
by the use of local assessments and tax rates. In addi- 
tion, the bill would have modified the distribution 


formula to provide local taxing authorities with power 


plants in their jurisdiction a larger share of the re- 


venue collected. 
Senate Bill 142 (February 1971) 


This bill was similar to SB 141 except that the dis- 


tribution formula would remain unchanged to the existing 


law. 


House Bill 860 (Passed August 1971 as Act 97) 


- This legislation excludes any municipality or munici- 


pality authority supplying public utility services from 
utility tax liability under PURTA. 
House Bil] 1327 (Pass November 1971 as Act 141) 


This legislation extends the terms "local taxing au- 


thority" to include institution district as well as 
county, city, borough, town, township or school district. 
Senate Bill 1507 (May 1976) 

The bill proposes to replace the flat 30 mil] tax rate 
with an adjustable rate which is more reflective of local 
realty taxation. Specifically, the tax rate would be 
determined by dividing the sum of the realty tax equi- 


valents of ali local taxing authorities by the total 
, @1iL6= "ee 


assessed value of all public utility realty subject to 
the tax. If the tax collected in any year exceeds the 
distributed revenue by more than 5 percent, utilities 

will be allowed a tax credit for the following year. 
This 5 percent margin is intended to cover collecting and 


administering the program. 


B. New Jersey 
1. Legislative Background 

Public utilities in New Jersey have beéii subject to a series 
of state and local taxes as promulgated under the laws of 1940 Chapter 5 
(passed January 23, 1940) and as amended in 1961. Currently, public 
utilities are operating under a set of Revised Statutes (R.S.--Title 54 
Chapter 30) which hacate effective April 1, 1975. In juxtaposition to 
neighboring Pennsylvania the most distinguishing characteristic of 
these statutes is the ability of local authorities to directly tax and 
collect revenues from public utilities. 

Sections 54:30A-49 to 54:30A-67 of the Revised Statutes out- 
Tines the statutory scheme for the imposition, collection, and appor- 
tionment of taxes on specific public utilities (inciueteg electric). 


Specifically, 


The purpose of this act is to provide a complete scheme and 
method for the taxation of street railway, traction, sewerage, 
water, gas and electric light, heat and power corporations 
using or occupying the public streets, highways, roads or 
other public places, to exempt from taxation other than im- 
posed by this act the franchises, stock, and certain property 
of such corporations and-for the taxation of the property of 
such corporation not so exempt from taxation; the reimburse- 
ment to the State of certain costs and expenses incurred in 
the imposition and apportionment of ;such taxes; the appor- 
tionment of certain of such taxes among municipalities upon 
the fixed standards hereinafter set forth... 


Under the regulations detailed in these statutes, electric utilities are 
subject to three locally (i.e., municipality) imposed taxes. Each 


municipality receives revenue based on the following taxes and distri-. 


bution patterns: 
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1. Property tax--calculated based on the land and buildings 
owned by the electric utility within their jurisdiction; 
2. Gross receipts tax--calculated on the proportional amount 
of utility property located within their jurisdiction 
relative to the entire state; and 
3. Franchise tax--calculated. based on the proportional value 
of wires, poles, transformers, etc. within their juris- _ 
diction relative to the entire state. | 
As a result of the apportionment procedures, these munici- 
palities having large public utility installations (e.g., generating 
etations) within their boundaries receive the overwhelming majority of 
financial benefits. It should be recognized that unlike Pennsylvania's 
allocation scheme, this distribution pattern is not based on any other . 
factors (e.g., population, land area, needs, etc.) besides the location 


of utility property. 


2. mp lementation Procedures 
a. Property Tax 
All lands and buildings owned’ or held by utility companies 
are subject to local property taxation. Specifically, the Revised 
Statutes assert that “all the real estate as herein defined [lands and 
buildings] . . .. shal] ibe assessed and taxed at local rates in the 
manner provided by law for the taxation of similar property owned by 
other corporations or individuals." . Each county Board of Taxation 
Lane “assess, utility property value which in turn must be certified by the 
- State: Division of Taxation. Once: this certification process is completed, 
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tax collectors from each taxing district receive a state authorization 
to forward tax bills to the utility eonailee: Utility companies then 
pay tax liabilities directly to the individual municipalities. Such 
property tax liability is incurred when construction begins and later 
adjusted for depreciation allowances. | 
b. Excise Taxes 

In addition to local property tax liabilities, every 
utility is annually subject to "pay excise taxes for the privilege of 
exercising its franchises and using the public streets, highways, roads 
or other public places in this state."© 

i. Gross Receipts Tax . 

The major source of utility tax revenue is derived) 

from the gross receipts tax. Each utility company pays a tax at the 
rate of 7.5 percent of its total gross revenues. The State Division of 
Taxation has the responsibility for determining how such revenue is to 
be distributed among the municipalities. ‘Specifically, the ratlu of 
apportionment value of utility property (AV) in each municipality (j) to 
the total apportionment value of all utility property in the state 
(TAV). The apportionment of revenue each municipality receives (R5) is 
calculated so that the ratio of Ry to the total revenue to be distributed 
(TR) is equal to the ratio AV, /TAV. The following equation illustrates 
this relationship: , | 


AV “OR 
rae | sere 8 
TAV TR 


11. Franchise Tax 
This tax 4s computed at the rate of 5 percent (unless 


gross receipts are under $50,000 in which case the rate is reduced to 2 


percent) and is calculated based on the value of wires, poles, trans- 
formers, etc. The determination of each municipality's share is identi- 
cal to the process described for the gross receipts tax. 

The state uniformly evaluates utility property in assessing’ 
dollar values to be used for calculating excise tax liability as de- 
tailed above. The following seanoles illustrate the standardized unit. 
values assigned to utility property: 


Electric Generating . $ 45.00 per Kilowatt of 


SECTIONS 6 oa) seca He ok ESP aS We wR, generating capacity 
Substations. ..... "Bede J Oe aie eet Bo Oe $ 14.00 per Kilovolt-ampere 


of capacity 


Switching Stations . wt: i Soden teeta. “ST. 76 200 per Kilovolt-ampre. 
of capacity 


Towers... 0.2.0 ae re eases Sos . $2,530.00 per tower 
Poles-- _ 

Fully Owned. . ... tig es. 4b. alee ates > “27500'per pote 
Poles-- 

Jointly OWed cuss ha ee ae mews oS -43 per duct foot 


It should be noted that, except for the state recovering the costs of 
verification and auditing,.al1 tax revenue derived from these excise | 


taxes are apportioned to municipalities. 


3. New Jersey Experience 
As detailed in the previous section, New Jersey's utility tax 
legislation is almost directly opposite to such laws in Pennsylvania. 
Specifically, while there are virtually no financial incentives in Penn- 
sylvania that encourage local communities to accept power generating 
facilities, es Jersey Tews grant relatively. large financial renumera- 
tions to encourage communi ty acceptance of such power stations. Yet. 
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New Jersey's regulations have also created considerable controversy with 
respect to equity issues. Even more iaterecting: however, is the fact 
that public opposition to New Jersey's statutes is based on similar 
types of equity considerations used by critics of Pennsylvania's utility 
tax and revenue distribution system. Specifically, while Pennsylvania's 
mechanism contains an inherent bias in favor of metropolitan areas in 
disbursing such tax revenue, there is an inherent bias in New Jersey 
against metropolitan regions. for example, in the 1975 gross receipts 
allocation, Trenton City with a population of 104 ,786 received $919,487 
while Lower Alloways Creek Township with a population of 1,400 received 
$4,460,574. . 

In effect, New Jersey has allowed the overwhelming majority of 
financial benefits resulting from utility taxation to accrue to selected 
local governments with power facilities located within their jurisdic- 
tion. As Table 1 indicates, this has generally resulted in rural or 
semi-rural areas in which power generating facilities are sited receiv-. 
ing a disproportionate share of such revenue at the’ “expense of. metro- 
politan areas. A recent Wall street Journal article. clearly demon- — 
strates the "fiscal fallout" derived from having a power facility ina 
communt ty: | 

. . . the only explosion that worries most folks in Lacey Township 

is a population explosion. In the seven years since the nucléar. | 

plant has been completed the township' s population has swelled to 
about 12,000 from about 4,5U0. Most local residents think the - : 

Jersey Central facility, which! could fully supply ‘with powér a city: 

of 130,000,’ is the best. thing that has ever happened to the com- 

munity. 2 

"We ought: to have four more of: them." declares’ Ralph R. Gutbrodt, ‘a 

33 year old electrician who likes Lacey so well:he spends three © 


hours each workday driving to. and from his job in Trenton, 62 miles 
away. ="4 =123- . Az 


TABLE 1 


ILLUSTRATIVE LIST OF PUBLIC UTILITY GROSS RECEIPTS TAXES 
APPORTIONED TO MUNICIPALITIES IN 1975 


PER CAPITA — 


PER CAPITA APPORTIONMENT. 
MUNICIPALITY POPULATION APPORTIONMENT —- APPORTIONMENT RANKINGS 
Trenton City 104,786 $ 919,487 . 8.77 25 
Clifton 82,437 1,206,926 - 14.64 — 20. 
Hamilton Township 79,609 4,729,913. 59.41 - 7- 
Passaic City 55,124 269 ,932 4.90 . 38 
Plainfield 46,862 337 124 7.19 b. “3 
Montclair 44,043 264,227 6.00 a 
West Orange 43,715 | 525,664 12.02: 21. 
Linden 41,409 7,243,445 — 174.92 9 
Perth Amboy 38,798 214,959 5.54 35 
Sayreville- 32,508. "3,315,454 101.99 13 
New Hanover Twp. 27,410 55,273 2.02 .. - 2 
Hazlet Township 22,239 - | - - 746,340 6.58 32 
Howell Township 21,756 890,803 40.95 18 
Bridgeton City 20,435 186,751 9.14 (24 
Collingswood Boro 17,422 - 77,617 4.46 39 
Madison Boro 16,710 52 583 3.15 41 
Monroe Township 14,071 1,018,656 ; 72.39 15 
Ridgefield Pk. Vill. . 13,990 — 82,931 §.93 34 
W. Deptford Twp. 13,928 107 ,292 7.70 “30. 
Weehawken Twp. 13, 383 . 72,991 5.45 . 36 (tied) 
Manville Boro 13,029. 55,210 4.24 40 
Burlington City 12,010 4,244,687 353.43 6 
Harrison Town 11,811 2,843,558 240.76 © 8 
Ridgefield Boro | 11,308 - ' 3,696,448 326.89 | 7 
Winslow Township» 11,202 1,146,213 102.32 12 
Ventnor City 10,385 87,351 8.41 28 
Lower Township 10, 154 - 85,902 8.46 © 27 
Egg Harbor Twp. - -. 9,882. 1,153,724 116.75 im 
E. Hanover Twp. 7,734 — 604,824 78.20 14 
Newton Town - 7,297 61,958 8.49 26 
Upper. Deerfield Twp. 6,648 459,476 69.11 16 
Vernon Township 6,059 ; 152,080 25.10 19 
Branchburg Township: 5,742 . 828,391 © 144.27 10 
Lacey Township 4,616. : 2,933,255 635.45 3 
Beachwood Boro _. .4,390 _ 34,037 7.75 29 
Holland Township | 3,587) -2,196,704 612.41 4 
Up oer Township... 3,413 1,553,305 455.11. 5 
aware Twp. 3,249 34,13) 40.51 « e 
Harmony Twp. . 2,195 20,182 9.19 23 
Blairstown Twp.  : = 2,189 o 1,978,174 903.69 2 
Elmer Boro see, 7,692. 8,671 §.45 36 (tied) 
wer Alloways 2 eke : Se ee : i 
‘Creek Twp. . 1,400 4,460,574 3,186.12 as 1 
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Such local boosters are looking at the plant's golden eggs; they 
say it has lowered taxes, increased municipal services and even - 
improved the fishing. Ironically, the often-bitter national debate 
over nuclear fall-out troubles few of the Lacy Township residents | 
living practically in the shadows of a 650,000 kilowatt nuclear 

' facility. Most of them are too busy enjoying the fiscal fallout. 

Since 1969, the township has received $13.2 million in- taxes from © 

the nuclear facility, and $3.2 million last year alone. Jersey 

Central pays all the community's operating expenses, has financed a 

new school and additions to another one, and has enabled Lacey to 

increase its police force to 21 from nine in 1971. A new municipal 

building was built in 1969. 

In addition, homeowners benefit directly. In nearby Ocean Town- 

ship, the real estate tax on a $35,000 house is cal ,050; in Lacey, 

it is only $616.7. 

While this policy has encouraged local communities. to procure power re 
stations, it has also served as a decisive factor in inter-community 
relations. | In fact, local governments not receiving such financial 
renumerations are supporting a recent legal challenge to determine the 
consti tutionality of this tax-revenue distribution mechanism. Specif- 
ically, the law suit asserts that the existing laws (as outlined in this 
chapter) are "unequitable, unreasonable and unjust"? and is seeking | 
civil action against the governor et al. for violation of Article IV . 
(Section VII, paragraphs 9(6) and 9(13)) and Article I'(paragraph 1) of 
_ the Constitution of New Jersey as well as violation of the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. This suit. describes the "inequity" of the New Jersey system by” 
pointing out that in 1975 Delaware township received $34,131 in-public. 


utility gross receipts tax. At the same time, Holland township,! with ‘$ 
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almost the same population, received more than $2,100,000. If popula- 
tion were the criterion, the suit argues, Delaware township's share | 

_ would be $192,000 and Holland.'s: would be $209,000. The case was pre- 
sented before the Superior Court of New Jersey on July 7, 1976, and the 
é decision only became available to us November 11. We are currently | 


studying the implications of the decision... 


4. Proposed Modifications to Existing Statutes . 
This section briefly outlines recent proposed modifications — 
to utility tax and revenue distribution procedures introduced in the . 
New Jersey legislature. 9 -...- 
| a... Assembly Bi11 299 (1976) 

-.. This bill attempts to completely revise the current dis- 
tribution mechanisms for revenue obtained from the imposition of utility 
excise taxes. Specifically, the bill proposes that the portion of excise 
taxes levied on annual gross receipts be rebated directly to the consumer . 
either as an annual lump sum reimbursement or as a deduction from the: — 
consumer's monthly bill. Be | 

b. . Assembly 8111 1539 (February 9, 1976) | 

This bill attempts to alleviate the increased consumer 
excise tax.burden which arises from increases in revenue caused by ris- | 
ing fuel costs. and inflation rather than increases arising from increased 
sales. Specifically, the bill proposes to fix the base upon which the. . 
tax is computed at the. total taxable revenues for 1973 plus.a sum equi - 
valent to the actual increase in sales during any year above the level 
for 1973 multiplied by the total taxable revenues for 1973. If total - 
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tax liability exceeds such an amount, the revenue would be returned to 
tax payers in a manner approved by the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners. The bill has been referred to the Committee on Taxation. 
c. Senate Bil] 1228 (February 23, 1976) 

This bill represents the Senate version of Assembly Bill 
1539. This bill,. however, would modify the excise tax base from gross 
receipts’ to total taxable revenue for the year 1973 plus a minimum 
annual 5 percent increase plus any increases attributable to increased 
-sales in excess of the minimum annual 5 percent increase. The bill has 


been referred to the Committee on Revenue, Finance and Appropriations. 
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C.. - New. York . 
1. Legislation and Implementation Procedures 

Electric utilities in the state of New York are subject to a 
substantially different taxing system than Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
utilities. First, while the New York Department of Public Service im- 
poses a mandatory gross income tax as well. as. a,mandatory. franchise-tax, 
neither tax is directly distributed to local communities. Second, there 
are a series of legislative acts which provide the opportunity for 
cities and villages to impose a local excise tax on the gross receipts 
of utilities within their: jurisdiction. 

The State public utility gross income tax (Section 186-a of 
the Tax Law) imposes a tax on such income at the rate of 3 percent 
annually. Prior to this tax rate effective June 1, 1971, the tax rate 
was 2.6 percent between March 1, 1968, and May 31, 1971, and 2 percent 
from July 1, 1937, until February 28, 1968. In addition to this gross 
income tax, each utility is subject to thie: New York State Francise Tax 
on gross earnings (Section 186 of the Tax Law) at an annual rate of 0.75 
percent. This combined rate of 3.75 percent is paid out of general 

utility revenues since New York utilities are fot Berniteed to pass the 
incidence of these. taxes directly to customers as a separate item in 
their monthly bills. The revenue received by the state from these taxes 
is placed into a general state fund and are not earmarked for any 
specific purposes. | 

‘In addition to these state-imposed taxes, three different 
legislative enabling acts grist whlehoaiion local communi ties to place 


an excise tax on utilities. In New York City, the Enabling Act (Article 
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29 of the Tax Law: Title 00 of Chapter 46, New York City Administrative 
Code) permits the imposition of a 2.35 percent excise tax on a utility's 
gross receipts generated from the city. Prior to January 1, 1966, this 
tax rate was 2 percent. For all other cities in New York, an Enabling 
Act (Section 20-b of the General City Law) allows cities exercising 
their local option to tax utility gross receipts within their jurisdiction: 
at a rate of 1 percent. Similarly, an Enabling Act (Section 6-640 of 
the Village Law) perwits those villages exercising their local option to 
subject utility's gross receipts generated within their boundaries to a 
1. percent excise Mae: | 
In 1970, the Public Service Commission: permitted the cost of 
these taxes to be computed separately in establishing rate schedules. 
In-essence, this procedure allows rate schedules to be adjusted according — 
to the gross receipt tax rate applicable in a specific service area. 
For example, while New York City residents have a total gross receipts 
| tax of 6.10 percent implicitly computed in their rate schedule, those. 
cities or villages not exercising their local taxing option only have a 
3.75 percent tax included in rate schedules. ‘In this manner, the Public. 
Service Commission has attempted to provide. alternative distribution 
techniques ‘to local authorities. | 
“2. ' Proposed Modification to: Existing,Statutes 
| _If the number and subs tance ‘of . proposed changes to existing 
utility tax schemes are used as an indicator or barometer of public 
opinion; it appears that the concerned parties;are generally satisfied - 
with ‘the current legislation. ‘Specifically, - while several. bills have 
been introduced to amend Sections 186 and 186a- of the. Tax Law, a Such, 
( 


proposals have been limited to changing the rate of taxation. 
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8ucKenney, Kurz, and Shaw vs. Governor Brenden Byrne et al., Superior 


Court of New Jersey, Law Division-Mercer County, December 1975. . 


9the decision of the-New Jersey Suprior Court was rendered on November 4, 


1976... Essentially, there were two arguments decided in this case that 

had direct implications for our study. First, the plaintiffs contended 
that the gross receipts tax was unconstitutional since the. tax was derived 
from the sale of services by the public utilities while the revenue dis- 
tribution to municipalities was not made on the basis of such sales. The 
decision by the court revolved around the key issué of whether the tax was 
a direct tax on gross receipts (i.e., an income tax) or a property tax or 
property tax substitute. Clearly, if the latter case is valid, the appor- 
tionment would not violate either the United States or New Jersey con- 
stitutions. After citing numerous historical judicial decisions in order 
.to determine the intent of the Legislature, the Court found that the gross 
receipts tax indeed was in lieu of property taxes: and hence, constitutional. 


"Second, ‘and even more importantly, was the Court's decisive rejection of 
the plaintiff's argument that the statutes violated the equal protection 
: af Ps : , » ts a) 


clauses of both the United States and New Jersey constitutions. Spec- 
ifically, the Court argued, ". . . this allocation of funds, dispro- 
portionate though it may be, is based on a standard of evaluation that 
bears a direct relationship to the value of the utility property in each 
municipality, and the same schedule of values applies to every munici- 
pality in the state." Moreover, the statute in question"... sets 
forth a rational method of returning tax revenues to the municipalities in 
the same proportion that these revenues were received from the several 
public utilities located in these municipalities." McKenney, et al., vs. 
Brenden Byrne, Governor of New Jersey, et al., Opinion of the Superior Court 
of New Jersey Law Division--Mercer County Docket No. L-14059-75 P.W., 
Novenber 4, 1976. 
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| ~ CHAPTER 3” | 
TAXATION POL ICTES "AND PUBLIC PERCEPTION OF EQUITY 

It is widely agreed that“one of the major impediments to the imple- 
mentation of the NEC concept ‘relates to public acceptance of the pro-. 
posal at the local level. To the extent that the populace sees an NEC 
as “unfair” there will be resistance and hostility to thasprosect. 

As we pointed out earlier, one of the most important determinants 
of public perception of equity pertains to taxation, fiscal and related 
economic issues. While perception of an NEC as "fair" would not be a 
sufficient condition to guarantee acceptance of the idea, there is 
strong evidence that it is a necessary condition. A number of studies 
have noted that residents of communities which receive large revenues 
from power plants are (a) pleased that their community was selected as 
the site and (b) often happy to support the construction of more plants. | 
In a study of two New England towns with. nuclear power plants, Purdy and 
his associates found attitudes were affected by significant property tax 
advantages related to recently constructed nuclear facilities: . 

. . most weeiGents of both communities express favorable atti- 
tudes toward nuclear plants, primarily because of the substantial 
increase in the tax base of their.communities . . . . The most 
significant input into the social system-in both of these commu- 

_ nities was the money from taxes... . residents approve of their 

nuclear plant neighbor because of tax benefits... 2 
There is little wonder that these residents are favorably disposed to 
more power plants. In Rowe, Massachusetts, for spunea: a generating 
facility pays 98 percent of the community's property taxes.° One judge, 
hearing a suit brought by a neighboring community in a similar instance. 


had a personal response to the issue: “Are there" he asked one of the 


litigants, “any houses for sale in that: town?". 


INTRODUCTION 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Natidpal Academy of Public Administration 
_ Panel on 
Institutional Aspects of the Energy Centers Concept 


To a real extent then, perception of whether the taxation policies 
relating to an NEC are fair to the local community will have substantial 
effect on acceptance of the project. Further, perception of an "in- 
equitable" distribution of revenue from an NEC could also effect percep- 
tion of other types of impact. As Williams and Spigel found in their 
study of the Oyster Creek Nuclear Station: | 

. If residents feel that they will derive seennte advantage 
from the plant, they tend to deny any adverse environmental effect 
. If they feel they [will] be negatively effected, they wil] 
be much more prone to see environmental damage, even when none 

occurs . 

In terms of an NEC, therefore, perceived financial inequities are likely 
to "carry over" to other potential eeieieiene of the proposal, 29-5: 
safety. ° 

Such data strongly suggest that the utility taxation and revenue 
distribution practices of a given state would have a major effect on the 
local perception of inequities. In order to shed light on the various. 
dimensions of this situation, the present chapter compares and contrasts 
two systems described in Chapter 2=-Pennsyivania and New Jersey. Toa 
real extent, these two states represent the extremes in terms of the 
taxation issue. By comparing these two divergent systems, it will be 


possible to ascertain the virtues: as well as the vices of each system-- 


particularly as relevant to the NEC concept. 


, 


Revenue Projections sn an NEC 
Before comparing the New Jersey and Pennsylvania systems, it is use- 
ful to ontasn some rough estimates of the magnitude of tax revenues — 
likely to panite eeoa the construction of an NEC. This approach will 
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give the reader a broad idea of the kinds of dollar figures involved 
and will serve as a useful backdrop to comparison of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. | 

Several studies have attempted to project the revenue associated 
with an NEC, but three of the most reasonable efforts are the following: 

Q) The Battelle study of "Socio-Economic Impact of a Camp Gruber 
Energy Center" developed a scenario for estimating taxes for such a com- — 
plex.” These calculations estimated that an NEC would generate $72 mil- 
lion in property taxes annually plus any speéial levies for the taxing 
district. | 

(2) The Brookhaven report of "Nuclear Energy Céfiter in New Jersey" 
included a lengthy discussion of taxation and implications for an energy 
center in that stnte:® This group used a forty reactor NEC as a model. 
- and estimated that such a facility would result in a tax increment of 
over $113 million annually. | 

(3) The Oak Ridge study of "State and Local Fiscal Impacts Assoc- 
jated with Nuclear Energy Centers" also madé some projections for tax. | 
revenues.’ These calculations were made for a "generic energy center" 
under four different circumstances. The resaits indicated that the center 
would pay somewhere between $200 and $300 million per year in property 
taxes. | 

| The differences between these various projecttoris for an NEC, of 

course, are due to different sets of assumptions ind calculations based 
on different State utility tax systems. While it is useful to obtain 
the broad parameters of the problem, it must be recognized that prag- 


matically useful calculations can only be. made on a site-specific basis. . 
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One fact, however, emerges loud and clear from these various studies. 
Specifically, an NEC would générate what the Brookhaven group termed a 
“staggering” amount of reverilié. Even in states as large as Pennsylvania. 


and New Jersey, this increment would be significant. 


Pennsylvania vis-a-vis New Jersey 

- Pennsylvania: As was noted earlier, in this state utilities do not 
pay taxes directly to local communities, but rather pay such revenues to 
the Commonwealth. In 1975, the total amount of such revenue was about 
$44 million of which only $21 million was returned to 3,078 local author- 
ities. - Distribution of this $21 million went largely to the metropolitan 
areas with relatively smal] aimunts going to communities where generating 
facilities are located. 

| Many examples of the kinds of inequities the Pennsylvania system 

generates could be given. Two will suffice to make the point: 

(1) In the Pittsburgh area, two power plant sites make up almost - 
one-half the total taxable real estate of Sprindale Borough, 
which received approximately $1,700 from the state distribu- 
tion system {f 1975: At the same time, Mt. Lebanon Township, 
on the other side of the city, which has no power facilities, 

received over $27,000. 

(2) Across the state Philadelphia received over $5.6 million from” 
the Commonwealth. The township of Peachbottom, with two nu- 
clear plants, received $6437 ~ Met 

These kinds of. inequities have not, ‘of course, gone unnoticed by offic-- 


jals of smal communities ‘where power plants are currently operating or. 
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being proposed. Accordingly, various modifications have been proposed. 
In fact, there is a genera} recognition in many sectors of the state that 
the present system is not "fair" and seriously inhibits energy develop- 
ment: 

. PURTA. . ‘4s not aimed at helping communities affected by. 
power plant projects. We feel that utility taxes should be returned 
to the municipalities affected by power plant construction as costs 
for the various costs they must absorb . . . and provide local com- 
munities with an incentive to accept power plants (report oF research 
team at Carnegie-MelTon iniversity).6 

. small communities have no fiscal incentive to allow the nearby 
siting of [power plants], (Report of Pennsylvania Science and 
Engineering Founcation). § . 

The Commonwealth must soon adopt some incentives for the ‘communities 

burdened by power stations . . . [they] deserve compensation for the’ 

[negative effects] they endure. (Harrisburg Patriot editorial) 
In-each of the above passages we underscored the key word in this line of 
reasoning--incentive. In other words, there is general agreement that 
‘a system should be derived which motivates local communities to accept a 
power facility. And, of course, the underlying rationale also relates to 
the need to help these small communities aqsuer to energy development. 

The problems of development without adequate tax revenues and re- 
sources have been delineated in Brenner's paper for this panel. In addi- 
tion to the energy development research covered in that paper, it is pos- 
sible to bring another line of research to bear on the issue. More 
specifically, industrial development researchers have increasingly docu- 
mented the negative effect of “tax exemptions" on a community experienc 
ing industrial growth. As was stated in Chapter I, there is strong come - 
petition between communities to attract ‘industry to their | area with the ; 


expectation that economic Progress will result for the community. In 
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their haste to attract new industry many communities offer tax exemp- 
tions to an incoming facility only to find themselves soon overextended 

in terms of providing services without adequate revenue. 

This problem of small towns granting exemptions to industry paral- 
lels the Pennsylvania situation for power plants. In both cases, the 
host community receives relatively little revenue from the facility but 
must meet many new demands. In discussing this problem in a variety of 
communities across the country, Garrison has stated: ". . . A large 
negative impact results if property taxes are avoided... nl 
The potential inequities ‘of the tax structure of Pennsylvania then, is 
not a figment of the imagination of rural government officials. Rather, 
it is a distinct problem which must receive thorough attention in Sn 
proposal to build an NEC, Energy Park or any type of power generating 
facility. | 

To refer back to the Energy Park debate, for example, people in the 
various. COUNTIES» particularly pupae officials, were extremely con- 
cerned over possible decreases in the tax base coupled with unprecedented 
demands on local services. As was mentioned in Chapter 1, one of the. 
most common questions at public meetings was "How are we going to pay 
for all this?”. A statement of a resident in Bradford County is typical 
of sentiment echoed across the ten counties: 

. . The energy park will shrink the tax base of the county and : 
: we ‘11 be expected to. provide all:-the services to the.new people .-"- 
At the same time all the tax money will go to the big cities 
and we'.11. get. a mere; pittance ..'. . They are asking us to foot 
the bill. and give Harrisburg all the taxes. 
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Earlier in this paper, we argued that the Energy Park debate in 


Pennsylvania has very important implications for the NEC concept. While. 


other studies have delineated what the local.reaction "might" be, the 


Pennsylvania data enables us to describe what actually did occur in one. 


state considering aggregated siting. Further, such data enables us to 


draw some firm conclusions relating to the relationship between the 


taxation system, perception of inequities and attitudes toward complexes | 


of - ‘ower plants: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The people at the local level in Pennsylvania, especially com- 
munity lcaders, were aware of the utility ‘tax structure and 
its implications for their communities. Of the hundreds of 
letters and comments we have examined, none made the mistake 
of saying the energy park would be a tax benefit to the area. 
Virtually everyone who mentioned the taxation issue saw it as 
"unfair" to their community. There was virtually unanimous 
agreement that the tax and distribution systems would require 
major change if an energy park were to be built. | 


As a causal variable, there can be little doubt that a sig- | 


nificant proportion of the hostility to the energy park was 


_based on the “inequities” associated with the utility tax 


32 


system. In counties where: power plants already existed, the 
euevent system was even more marked. 


The fiscal inequities which dominated réaction were twofold: 


--(a) The local community bears the burden of development and 


a 


may even suffer a decrease in tax base under" the Penn- 


sylvania ‘system, €.g., Eemaeing existing or potential 
a 
tax producing aeye opment from ‘the local tax rol). 


(b) To add insult to injury, the metropolitan areas in the © 
state receive not only the electricity but. also the bulk 
of the tax revenue. 

In other words, to these Pennsylvania residents, the "inequity" was not 
merely that they would not receive compensation for accepting an energy 
park, but also that city dwellers would receive the money which should 
"rightly" go to the local community. There was a distinct anti-urban 
undercurrent to this reaction which could have deep implications for the 
NEC concept-in any part, of the country. 
7 Rae | 
New Jersey: As was shown in Chapter 2, the utility tax situation 
in New Jersey is almost diametrically opposite of that in Pennsylvania. 
Not surprisingly, then, almost the exactly opposite kind of "inequities" 
have been depicted by residents of various communities in the state. 
Pennsylvania, of course, typically returns only a very small. portion of . 
revenue to communities -hosting power plants. The New Jersey system, on 
the other hand, results in a bonanza for townships where plants have 
been sited: 
The. state of New Jersey, through its local governments, exacts an 
enormous amount in taxes from utility companies, however, almost - 
-all.of ‘these revenues. remain in the local townships. The result is 
the creation of wealthy townships . .. . Lower Alloways {for . 
example] . -had total revenues of less than $50,000 in 1970... 
the nuclear. generating now under construction [means] the township 
enjoys the prospect of spending 1975 revenues amounting to well. 
over $5 million (some $3,500 for each man, woman and chilg) . 
: The township. has been building new facilities ... spending for 
such buildings already approaches the saturation point. 
- Like the Pennsylvania system, the New Jersey approach also creates some 
‘very startling discrepancies: a 


4 i 
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(1) Ridgefield Borough and Ridgeville Park Village are two adja- 


* ‘ 


cent municipalities in Bergen County. The former has a power 
facility while the latter does not. In 1975 the former re- 
ceived $3.7 million in revenue compared to $82,931 for the 
latter. This despite the fact that the village without the 
plant is (a) adjacent to the borough and (b) has a larger 
population. 
(2) As was mentioned above, Lower Alloways township received 
nearly $4.5 million in revenue in’1975.. Meanwhile, the nearby 
town of Elmer, with the same population receives $8,671. Put 
another way, the town with the plant receives 514 times as much 
revenue as the nearby community without the plant! 
Such a policy already provokes sharp cries of "inequity" from jeacby 
towns and large cities in the state. It is safe to say that if an NEC .. 
were built, such complaints would reach a crescendo. 
In terms of public awareness of these issues two conclusions can 
be drawn: 
(1) Residents of municipalities with power plants are very cogni- <* 
. zant and appreciative of the tax.iPavenue benefits they receive. - 
Other people are eying to move to.these localities to share 
in the benefits. 
‘ ‘There is also a growing resentment in the "lucky" .com- | 
‘.' munities that other towns and cities are trying to “horn in": 
/. On a good thing. These residents feel they are only being 
compensated for accepting the plant and such compensation -¥s- 


‘only "fair." One resident complained: 
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This township accepted the power plant in good faith... 
Many, many ‘municipalities didn' t want it. They were afraid. 
| of the risks. : : 
(2) Residents and officials of those municipalities without power 
plants (the vast majority of the state) are beinning to challenge - 
the aystem both in the press and in court as “unfair” and call 


for more equitable distribution of: the revenues. 


In terms of these two conflicting views we hypothesize that the 
latter argument will prevail for two reasons. First, the beneficiaries 
of the current. system are in a small minority and have little political 
clout in the state legislature. Second, there is a certain blatancy - 
about the service and building programs being undertaken in the townships 
with plants. As one critic put it, "its eniy a-matter of time before : 


they goldplate their school buses." 


The Surrounding Area Issue. . 

In Pennsylvania there is increasing agreement that the host com- 
sniey bears the burden of a power plant while the major metropolitan 
areas reap the tax benefits. In New Jersey, there is increasing agree- 
ment that the host community probably received too much tax revenue from 
a power plant and the metropolitan areas receive too little revenue. 
These different patterns of revenue distribution are the subject of much 
debate, controversy and UEtigabton.< If an NEC were proposed ‘in Srener 
state, the current conflict between rural areas and large cities on this 


issue would be greatly exacerbated. 
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One “inequity” which has received less attention in both states, 
however, is the relationship between impacts and revenue in jurisdictions 
surrounding the host Scmeainiiee: In New Jersey, for example, the tax 
dollar may stop at the township line but the socioeconomic and institu- 
‘tional effects do not. And in Pennsylvania, neither the host munici- 
pality nor the surrounding area would receive revenue to offset the 
costs of the facility. We emphasize this neglect of the surrounding 
area because it is common to both states. To go back to our earlier 
comments on incentive, there is little reason in either state for a 
township to accept a proposal to site a generating plant in an adjacent 
- township. In New Jersey, the township without the plant might receive 
the bulk of impacts but receive little revenue. In Pennsylvania neither” 
the host township nor the nearby township would receive funds from the 


state. 


Conclusion | ‘ os 

| In this chapter we chose to compare Pennsylvania with New Jersey 
because these states represent two completely different approaches to: 
the taxation issue and revenue distribution. If one aspect of this 
comparison looms: above all others, it is surely the fact that ieither 
legislative alternative represents a. desirable solution to: the equity 
problem..: On the one hand, Pennsylvania's laws (in effect) penalize host 
communities with power facilities by not offsetting the increased - 
private’ and social costs incurred by. such development. The result has: 
been to: discourage communities from not seeking ‘such economic growth | 


but also provides an economic incentive not to: accept such development’. 
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On the other hand, New Jersey's regulations penalize those com- 
munities not hosting power generating facilities (whether by choice or 
geographic and demographic restrictions) by virtually excluding these 
areas from participating in the enormous financial benefits associated 
with the constpction and operation of power facilities. The result has 
been that communities favored by such develoonent often are able to. 
provide relatively more and improved public services while simultaneously 
reducing the local tax burden. 

It should be emphasized that the implications of the distributional 
schemes are far-from academic. Apart from the millions of tax dollars: 
generated by an NEC, it must be remebered that energy park proposals in 
Pennsylvania were killed because of cries of “unfair." At the present ~ 
time, many of the communities reject even traditional dispersed power 
plant sitings. The result has presented a very serious predicament not: 
only for the utility companies but for the future acanoate: viability of 
the Commonwealth. Minimally, the result will be increased utility bills 
for consumers (because of increased legal costs resulting from intervenor 
groups and increased lag in construction time) while an extreme nees 
spective, results in discouraging future residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial development due to uncertainties in power supplies. 

| For New Jersey, while siting of power generating facilities has not 
been hindered by intra-community opposition, decisiveness between com- 
munities ‘has emerged and threatens future development. Specifically, : 
the impending judicial decision may have a significant impact on New 
Jersey's ability to satisfy future power requirements if the current 


distribution scheme is substantially modified. , eer 
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Finally, neither system attempts to reduce the inequities suffered 
by nearby communities. Many scenarios coutd ba aeveraned indicating that. 
a neighboring: community may actually be more significantly impacted by 
a new generating complex than the host community. In the case of an 


NEC, this neglect of the surrounding area would be totally inadequate. 
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CHAPTER 4 

POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS: THE NEED FOR REALISM AND FLEXIBILITY 

The underlying theme of the present paper has been the question 
of equity (or fairness) regarding the construction and operation of a 
Nuclear Energy Center. Before moving to discussion of policy alterna- 
tives or recommendations, it is useful to summarize the major conclu- 
sions which have emerged from our review of the relevant literature, 
our examination of the Energy Park data and our analysis of the Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New Jersey taxation systems: 


(1) While "equity" is a multidimensional concept many of the so- 


called "inequities" which have been popularly associated with. 
, the NEC concept are either (a) illogical or (b) qudseionable? 
As was pointed out in our analysis of the Energy Park controversy, 
a wide range of perceived "inequities" were brought up in public meet- 
ings around the state. While some of these criticisms were very. sound: 
and based on solid evidence, others were of dubious validity and often... 
were not logical given tha-struccune of American society. | 
An example of an illogical argument, for instance, relates. to the. 
tendency of residents in the rural areas to criticize the plan to "build 
energy parks here and ship electricity to Philadelphia." Many residents 
“said the park should be built in the large cities since "our lives. are. 
as good as their." A very real "“antiurban" sentiment. appeared ‘in, the. 


t 


rural counties. if be ad a ae 
..,, ;The argument that "we are paying: the price for, people in Pittsburgh 


to have two TVs" is not logically tenable in a society as complex and 
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interdependent as the United States. One of the greatest hallmarks 

of our productive economy relates to the division of labor within and 
between communities. As the well known economist George Stigler has 
sainted out the division of labor is a fundamental principle of modern 
~ socioeconomic organization. | Unless these mutual interdependencies are 
accepted and implemented, the entire economy would quickly collapse. 
Further, it must be recognized that for years large cities (e.g., Pitts- 
burgh) have "put up" with the negative effects of making steel to supply 
the rest of the country. As Garvey has noted, equity will be attained 
for neither urban nor rural residents if a trend toward Balkanization 
prevails over recognition of the common interests of the national com- 


munity.¢ - 


Just as Sau "inequities" are not logically relevant, so are some of 

very questionable empirical validity. As we pointed out in the Energy 
. Bavopeedarekt many speakers argued that the construction of an energy 
complex would mean a deterioration in the "quality of life" in the area. 
Similar assumptions that an NEC would have a negative impact on quality 
“of life in nearby communities’ is implicit in much of the NEC literature. 
As we pointed: out earlier, the NEC research fecheauiiy dependent upon 
natural resource development research--coal mines and reservoirs. We 
have eden a0 convincing evidence that an NEC would negatively effect 
the "quality of life." (f° ~ 

In fact, based upon our review of the industrial development and 


power plant!‘literature, it! ‘is’ reasonable: to hypothesize that an NEC may 
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actually increase the quality of life of a given area. The Urban In- 
stitute in Washington, D.C. has developed a "Quality of Life" scale with 


fourteen indicators:> 


1. Income 
2% Unemployment 
3. Poverty 
4. Housing 
“Ss Education 
6. Health 
7. Mental Health 
8. Air Pollution 
9. Public Order 


10. Traffic Safety 

11. = Racial Equality. 

12. Community Concern 

13... Citizen Participation 

14. Social Disintigration 
This is a reasonable scale and if one accepts these indicators as measures. 
of quality of life, there is little reason .to project a decline due to 
an NEC. A number of these indicators, in fact, would clearly improve 
with an NEC--income, unemployment, poverty and education. A few would 
deteriorate--housing and some would either be unchanged or would be 
ambiguously effected. Few scholars who have: carefully. studied power 
plant construction and operation, however, would- project a decline in- 


more than five: of these fourteen indices. 


In.sum, then, although many "inequities" :of: an NEC have. been de- 
creed in the popular press and at public meetings some of these criticisms 
are either. potentially harmful to the: ."common good" or.are empirically 
questionable. + Much more work must be: ddone ibefone.thesesupposed ine ; 


justices should be accepted as givens. 
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(2) There are some problems associated with an NEC which would — 


-be generally accepted as "inequities". Even inequities upon 


which consensus might easily be reached, however, are not 


adequately treated in either the Pennsylvania or New Jersey 


ee ee ee 


Thehé ra a number of impacts related to NEC construction snd opera- 
tion which would generally be regarded as inequities by the bulk of the. 
population. The line of reasoning is similar to the position taken in 
the NRC's Site Survey--". . . some local impacts will be perceived by 
most residents as positive [or] negative."4 The clear assumption behind 
this avoument ae that theve will be a general consensus among the popula- 
tion as. to the major inequities resulting thom an NEC. 

3 Even in terms of these inequities, however, the Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey taxation and revenue distribution systems would fail to ade- 
quately handle most problems. Let us take, for example, the inequity - 
referred to earlier as the “surrounding area issue." As is generally .— 
“agreed, an NEC would: have socioeconomic effects far beyond the host | 
community. Many nearby communities and even other counties could be 
dramatically effected. Yet, in neither state. would these effected areas 
receive tax revenues to adequately eFfset increased costs. A similar 
situation: would: prevail in most states:across the country. | | 

Simply put, wei are aware of no state, including Pennsylvania ‘and 
New Jerseys which has. a taxation system which could equitably accommo- 
date an NEC without major revision. | To: bring it down to blunt terms,:- 


these taxation schemes were not designed with such major facilities in 
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mind. In the days of Energy Parks, NEC's and quads, the taxation 
schemes of most states--including the two analyzed here--are archaic, 


antiquated and outmoded. 


(3) The "state-of-the-art" relating to projecting the socio- 
Given this situation any effort to adopt refined revenue 
distribution schemes to eliminate inegudttes is premature. 

As was pointed out earlier, an NEC is an @ntirely “new ball game" 

to most students of socioeconomic impacts. It is hot being facetious 

to state that adequate methodologies for assessing impacts have not even 
been developed for single units let alone forty reactors. As Peelle and 
many others have noted, the state of knowledge in this area of research. 
is very sparse and tenuous.” 

The jnmatanity of the socfoeconomic impact methodology associated 

with generating facilities is one reason why some analysts of the NEC 
concept have grasped onto the coal development research in the far west. 
The work of Gilmore ,° for example, is frequently cited in NEC literature. 
Such studies of coal development, however, may have little or no rele- 

vance to the impacts of an NEC. To base programs relating to NEC im- 
pacts on the findings of the coal development research would, we believe, 
be extremely dangerous. Until much more research is undertaken, the 
appropriate perspective is to treat the power plant literature and the 
coal development jiterature as two related, but distinct, threads of 


research. 
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(4) The potential impacts of an NEC are so site "situational 


specific"--both site and facility--that a highly standardized 
approach to resolving inequities would be unworkable. 
The authors of this paper were all involved in efforts to project _ 


7 this research .. 


the effects of the Energy Park proposed in Pennsylvania. 
effort convinced us that so many variables are involved in such analyses 
that "generic" projections are, in pragmatic terms, useless. A careful 
review of all the relevant NEC literature in the interim has reinforced 
our conclusions on this issue along two dimensions: 

(a) The potential social, economic institutional and environmental 
effects of an NEC ie: Site! sbacitic to the extent of being almost idio- 
“syncratic. In essence,, the tremendous heterogeneity which characterizes 

' the country precludes any precise formulae for even predicting impacts 
Tet along identifying and resolving inequities. The effect of an NEC on 
two hypothetical sites. for example could be significantly different based 
merely on such variables as: (1) distance from major metropolitan area, 
(2) water basin, (3) demographic characteristics, (4) the transportation 
tnfrastructure, (5): proximity of other large facilities and (6) the co- 
location of new industries. 

. (b) The potential effects of an NEC are also facility specific. 
Even a casual review of the. NEC literature, for example, indicates a 
great deal of disparity regarding even the definition of an NEC. The 
Battelle reports, Brookhaven, Pennsylvania Energy Park and the Oak Ridge 
work all utilize more or less different. definitions of an NEC. Such 
discrepancies severely thwart aeneral izations: There would be major dif- 


_ ferences, for instance, between the effects of a ten reactor facility as 


opposed.to a forty reactor NEC. -.-151- 


Similarly, the construction profile and schedule varies from study 
to study and would be different for each NEC. Starting units one year 
apart, for example, would have markedly distinct effects than starting 


them in two year intervals. 


Our conclusion, therefore, is that there would be a “uniqueness” 
to each individual NEC which would prohibit the use of highly standardized _ 
formula or programs... This is not to say that there are no commonalities 
in the effects of NECs but rather to emphasize that ‘the differences may © 
well. be more numerous than the similarities. The unique interaction 
between a given facility and a given site has a multiplicative effect 


which may make each "situation" an non-generalizable phenomenon. 
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oie RECOMMENDATIONS 

From a theoretical perspective, the fairness or equity issue can 
best be identified as an interjurisdictional externality. This report 
has argued that the host community for an NEC experiences a complex 
array of benefits and costs of an environmental, socioeconomic, socio- 
cultural, psychological and financial character. It is impossible to 
determine on an a priori basis whether a specific jurisdiction accepting 
an NEC will experience a net social benefit or cost. Nevertheless, from 
the perspective of a candidate community, it is usually perceived that 
the majority of benefits resulting from increased power capacity. accrue - 
to the broader population while all the costs are local. In effect, | 
such candidate communities believe society is discriminating against 
them, and the issue of fairness has become a central point of contention | 
with respect to facility Siting. . 

This maldistribution of benefits and costs, whether perceived or | 

actual, is most appropriately addressed in terms of a Pigouvian exter- . 

nality problem.© If the net social benefits of increased power supply 
remain positive when all costs of generation, transmission and utiliza- 
tion are considered, then local impacts .or perceptions should not be | 
permitted to thwart the expansion of the utility sector. . 

An application of the traditional Pigouvian argument would conclude 

that the host community should be compensated in a manner that will 

| affect their decision making with regard to the acceptability of an NEC. 
In eecence: if an activity has external benefits, then in order to 
assure the optimization of aggregate welfare, the perception or reali- 


zation of local impacts must be redressed. In the context of an NEC, 


this solution implies that sufficient compensation must be supplied to 
the host jurisdiction in order to assure the candidate sites for NEC 
development are available. | 

It is also necessary to consider the source of funds for imple- 
menting such a atfavedi. Ideally, an institutional mechanism for opera- 
tionalizing such a program would extract the financial ‘ éeources for its 
operation from the beneficiaries of the activity. In effect, aainets 
would be required to compensate losers via a transfer program. 

This report has asserted that the current tax-distributional pro- 
grams are inadequate for satisfying this Pigouvian standard; hence, it 
is necessary to consider an innovative institutional design. In the 
paper prepared for this panel by Dr. Mark Messing, it was asserted that 
the constitutional responsibility for. such programs resides with state 
government. Aivernatives for achieving the igcaseaty financial integ- 
rity to implement such a scheme would include an.ad valorem tax on 
utility revenues, qenerai-state tax revenues, or a broader interstate 
arrangement reflecting the benefits of an NEC over its effective ‘service 
region, | | 

In addition to identifying funding sources, the institutional . 
design by which the subsidy would be awarded. to host jurisdictions re- 
quires specific attention. This report has stressed the primitive 
state-of-the-art with respect to forecasting socioeconomic, meteor- 
ological, water basin and other impacts. When combined with locational 
: factors and the morass. of facility design alternatives, it is apparent 
that generic impact assessments become potentially spurious as a founda- 
tion for assistance formula specification. Hence, a Pigouvian strategy 
cannot be operationally based on a legislatively mandated allocation 


formula. -  =154-_ 


When formula distribution programs are infeasible, the traditional 
alternative has been increased reliance on administrative judgment. Re- 
cognizing the necessity of situational-specific considerations with 
regard to impact assistance programs, this recommendation relies on 
administrative discretion as a substitute for a priori formula distribu- 
tion programs. It is noted, however, that while formula-based subsidy 
programs are beyond the purviews” of our present state-of-the-art, suf- 
ficient information on impact forecasting is available to provide mean- 
ingful administrative guidance for such an intergovernmental grant 
program. That is, with our present understanding and the developing 
empirical evidence associated with energy facility operations, it is 
feasible to specify sufficient decision criteria in order to structure 
this administrative process.” Only as our state of knowledge improves 
over the next decade, will it be feasible to progress closer to "formula 
type" decision processes. © . 

This eecoumenda tion suggests the implementation of ‘administrative 
procedures for resolving the difficult and complex problem of inter- 
jurisdictional externalities derived from NEC's. ‘Specifically, a state- 
sponsored intergovernmental assistance, program based upon the Pigouvian 
tradition of gainers compensating losers is recommended to resolve the 


equity issue that is currently retarding advancement of social welfare. 
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The Pigouvian thesis argues that a decision making unit that fails to 
account for all the costs and benefits (i.e., private as well as social) 
associated with a given action will. tend to render decisions that are sub- 
optimal from a.global perspective. In the case of. energy facility siting 
and the positions of local communities, this argument would assert the 


‘Vikelihood that candidate host jurisdictions would fail to recognize the 


broader benefits of expanded generation capacity. Since the constituency 
of a candidate host jurisdiction represents only a fraction of the popula- 
tion that would benefit from expanded power supply, such a community will 


-fail to account for the total benefits that would result from the project. 
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size and location, then local deliberations concerniny the siting decision | 
will be appropriately influenced in a manner that reflects the broader. 
social benefits. Hence, if a revenue transfer program to the local commu- 
nity were implemented So as to reflect the broader social benefits beyond © 
the community's jurisdiction, then the community leaders would be induced 

to consider these extra jurisdictional effects in their decision making 


_ process. See Pigou, A. C., The Economics of Welfare, 4th ed. London: 


Macmillan and Co., 1962. 
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INTRODUCTION 


| Between 1970 and 1975 sopristadtely 23 states enacted comprehensive 
powerplant siting legislation. - As of 1973 these 23 states accounted for 
about 40% of the nation's generating capacity (see Appendix A): in 21 of these 
states the legislation established a single-stop siting sedcedure:, aad in 17 
of these states, the legislation required long-range utility planning informa- 
‘tion (see Appendix B). — | 

These efforts on the part of. independent state legislatures during 

the first half of the decade signalled an unusually concerted response to a 
Seieinn problem; namely, that complex federal and state caxwllatonynvocedures 
designed to protect the multiplicity of concerns affected by the siting and 
Seivign of electric generating facilities had become a regulatory morass, 
and projected growth in the utility industry threatened to worsen the situation 
18 the inmediate future. At the same time, however, the assertion of state 
authority in the planning: and siting of powerplants ,belies.a.second problem: 
that although the states had historically. regulated the business activities. of 
electric utility companies, none had previously assumed ,the authority to plan, 


‘site, and coordinate electric utility growth.. While many municipalities created 
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municipally eutied power companies to serve their seeasevena some states, 
as well as the federal government, created limited public wceoeleie to 
serve specitic state and federal purposes, the eecieat waeiipeien was that 
societal needs were best served by private corporations functioning as 
regulated monopolies. tidveaver. we the time when the industry and the. 
regulatory framework developed, it was implicit in the operation of 
the electric utilities that service areas were defined on the basis of 
political boundaries comprising subdivisions of the State. At its inception 
the electric utility simply did not have the téchniéal ‘capability to ‘serve 
larger geographic areas. As the industry matured, however, it developed not 
only the technological capability, but the. economic inventive, to supercede 
local political jurisdictions. Simultaneously, national ¢ concerns for the 
“regulation of industry, the. rights of mAHOELEY concerns, and protection of 
the natural environment, generated a federal cepiatory bureaucracy which | 
ree ere a and occasionally preempted state authorities; Pee ee 
complicated the regulatory picture. Neither ne states nor the federal | 

: 
piel aiaihs had assumed, or sreeupeeds the authority to plan, give or operate 
the generation, cEanemyeeton, and die tesbutron of electrical energy supplies; 
but peek asserted regulatory. prerogatives which “complicated the job. 

During the ten-year period from 1965 to 1975 when both the states. 
and the federal government addressed these problems and attempted to redefine 
their respective statutory authorities, they did so based on the assumption. 
_that the sicctele Gtlity industry would continue to, grow according to the, 
patterns which had characterized its history. In 1974, the Atomic Energy a 
Commission expressed: these assumptions in the. following manner}. 
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1) “that total energy demand wi11 continue to grow in relation to 
GNP much ‘the same way it has in the past twenty-five years... 


2) "that electrical energy input requirements... (will)continue to 
grow in relation to GNP in much the same way that it has in the past... 


3) “that electricity (will) continue to substitute for other forms 
of energy in areas of current energy use and that new cases (will) be 
found for it in the future... 


4) "electric utilities (will) ‘continue to add more efficient genera- 
tion units and, therefore, that the average energy inputs needed to 


produce a kilowatt hour (will) gradually decline for the total U. S. 
system." 1/ 
2/ 


As we have argued elsewhere , by 1975 all of these assumptions were 
seriously open to Gueeeton, and the questions themselves were beginning to be 
reformulated as policy alternatives. 

Firstly, notwithstanding the accumulating data regarding projected 
energy seuwoda: available fuel sources, net energy calculations, reliability~ 
size correlations, and diseconomies of scale in large new generating units, there 
was a growing feeling that “certain sianente of the forecasting problem oe beyond 
the sraecoscchesare in forecasting..." a and, that “despite the trappings of 
ie equations and the language of regression analysis, a relatively crude 
methodology underlies most electric Senand forecasts.” 4/ 

: Secondly, energy forecasts were neither certain, nor tinabrecsbie: but 
were in fact subject to policy decisions. 

Thirdly, and at the very least, a policy alternative existed regarding 
the decentralization of electric generating facilities and the design of energy 
systems to recapture the waste heat, rather than to coweinue céntralizing and 
segregating ed ekivte generating facilities from points of demand. The issue, as 

Sone anise stated it, "is not the use of ere fer lighting or for mechanical 
3 


power, but for applications requiring heat." As we have also noted elsewhere, 


1975 projections of increased electric energy consumption through ‘the “year 2,000" 
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project more than a four-fold increase in per aupees electric energy con- 
simp eto from a 1971 base year, and anticipate waste heat losses from elec- 
tric powerplants in the year 2,000 of eproinacely the same order as the 
total U.S. energy budget (including heat losses) in 1971. (See Appendix D). 
For these reasons the decedieraiizabion of electric generating facilities 
offers a ngaateiee policy alternative worth considering as a policy alter- ~ 
native; gue of course, it is consistent with the development of other de- 
centralized energy technologies (such as solar water and space heating, heat 
‘pumps, etc.), and it is inherently. compatible with the administrative juris- 


dictions of local units of government. 


THE NUCLEAR ENERGY CENTER SITE SURVEY (NECSS=75) 


The Nuclear Regulatory Commission's Nuclear Energy Center Site Sur- 
vey did not recognize the problems associated with the effects of eee cen- 
ter development on local political’ authorities in. its Summary and Findings: - 
but virtually all of the workshop sanela eonsiterine che problem addressed 
it clearly in their preparatory veges: Gondictea xs part of the NRC study;. 
the Nuclear Energy Center Workshop East ree part, "There was agree-: 
ment that a decision to go to NEC's would tend to result in an upward shift 
in the locus of decision-making authority with a ‘cadens toward greater 
federal involvement than is the case with dispersed iting! The workshop. 
disagreed as to the appropriate and likely extent of such federal involve- 
ment, but a subs panel be jurisdictional interfaces concluded that "the ques~ 
tion of the right of federal preemptién is basic to the practicality of the 
center concept... (I)f as a matter of public policy a nuclear energy center 
should be established, no sieate should be in a position to block the daphee 


mentation of that deéision."2/ 


sige 


Parallel workshops on the west coast arrived at similar conclusions. 
Noting that the role of the federal government was strongly debated and . 
the extent| of'-government ownership was not agreed upon, the workshop con- 
cluded, "In general, the probably increased role of the federal government in 
many aspects of power generation, with the attendant transfer of decisions 
away from more local, presumably more tesnansi can cogetaueut: was considered 
disadvantageous from the point of view of public perception as well as state 


/ 


and local government dnterestect= 
a 


-The sub-panel on the socio-political 
impacts of NEC development observed that "The NEC being a multistate concept 
leads naturally to a perception of diminished state power,..(and) NEC sites 
might constitute among themselves a kind of network for political and econ- 
omic putseeence _ 

None of these panels attempted to identify any more precisely the 
specific statutory authorities of state or loeal government which were most 
likely to be affeeted, or the manner in which this transfer of authority was 
likely to occur. However, it should panied that the parameters of the 
_NECSS-75 work defined energy centers as 10,000-40,000 MWe aggregations of 
generating units, and stressed the evaluation of the "delta" between NEC's 
and a dispersed siting scenario based en 4,000 MWe "quads". Pxresumably the 
consideration of 4,000 MWe plants as the’ dispersed siting scenario minimized 


some of the effects likely to be felt at the-level of local government .20/ 
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STATUTORY AUTHORITIES 


There are two principal lines of scetuory authority affecting 
powerplant siting and both emanate from the federal Constitution; 1) insofar 
as the sale of electricity may cross state lines, the federal government 
exercises limited authorities under the dusiecee clause, and 2) a11 political 
‘authorities not pre-empted by. the Congress Cor federal jurisdiction , 
reside with state government. Therefore the states assume principal authority 
for the siting of powerplants directly from tis Const tes tion except to the 
extent that Congress ‘ids preempted specific eeenw. OE federal jurisdiction, 
ia county, municipal, and local governments derive their authorities from the 
state only insofar as those authorities are delegated to them. 

Historically, the states have sanctioned both the public and ere 
ownership of electric utility companies, and have regulated the companies on 
the state level through Public Utility Commissions (PUC's) and Public Seiviee 
Commissions (PSC's). The utility companies assumed the responsibility for 
planning, siting, constructing and operating the generating, transmission, and 

distribution facilities, and the PUC's, which were created around the turn of 
the century for regulating other utility industries’ such as gas, water; telephone, 
and the railroads, regulated rate-making, equipment acquisition, financing, 
' services, and the integrity of the corporate operations. Elcctric utility 
regulation was incorporated in this framework. 


Figure 1 illustrates these principal lines of statutory authority 


from the Constitution through state regulatory commissions. 
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FIGURE 1 


PRINCIPAL LINES OF STATUTORY AUTHORITY IN POWERPLANT SITING DECISIONS 


1 


U.S. CONSTITUTION 


RIGHTS OF STATES FEDERAL PREEMPTION 


Regarding interstate commerce and 
Defense Act premption of nuclear energy 


Regarding all political authorities 
not explicitly prempted by Congress 


The series of four figures presented 

are intended as schematic diagrams 

of statutory authorities. The arrows 
Regulating utility company : indicate the. direction in which stat- | 
operations utory or regulatory authorities are 
exercised. 


PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSIONS 


ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES’ 


ee Bi 
-? - «a A 


Responsible for electric facility 
planning, siting, and operation 
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POWERPLANT SITING 


In this context the decisions to site powerplants were governed by 

‘corporate interests and obligations-of the utility companies. The obligations 
of the companies, as defined by public service regulations, generally included 
the provision of reliable, low-cost, and abundant electrical energy supplies: 
But the corporate interests, although subject to the same PUC regulation, in- 
cluded additional considerations: with guaranteed rates of return provided 
by PUC regulation on capital construction costs, it was generally in the financial 
interests of the utilities to expand the system operations and increase capital 
cecapeatenca as much as possible. Providing that the electricity could be sold, 
the greater capital return (based on fixed percentage of investments) permitted 
higher gtoekhorack dividends, and thus supported favorable bond negotiations 
for long-term low-interest bond rates. As long as the systems continued to expand, 
these arrangements provided a sound theoretical basis for the calculation of 
long run average costs moet favorable to the utility consumers. However, the 
arrangement prejudiced utility planning towards increased capacity expansion 
rather than the most resource efficient management options, and by the 1970's 
land-use constraints, resource constraints, and the inereasing lead times re- 
quired for new facility design and construction created internal conflicts between 
the corporate interests, and the public obligations of the utility industry. 

7 Externally, the utility planning and eiting functions could be divided. 
into two general categories: 1) the planning. stage, including demand forecasting, 
. the techtical evaluation of state-of-the-art dteinie; ‘ceadidace site selection, 
and site acquisition, and 2) the Senilatory: atage, dnyoieiag permit er | on .- 


the local, state, and federal levels. = 2s . 
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The New England Regional Commission has noted some of the limitations 
of these planning procedures vis-a-vis utility interests: | 

"The trade-offs and alternatives (in siting seictariag-Pactiaeies 
were introduced mainly as a result of engineering considerations, which were 
easily quantifiable and expressible in monetary terms." cn principal planning 
considerations beyond the corporate interests of the company were: 1) proximity 
to load, 2) relation to existing transmission facilities, 3) access to fuel 
transportation, 4) availability of water, 5) ease of access for construction, and 
6) edolosieat and load bearing characteristics of the site 

Following the selection of candidate sites on this basis, the process 
of actual site acquisition was similarly affected by external considerations: 
"Indeed, parcels are frequently assembled by a variety of different buyers, all 
associated with the utility though not directly identifiable with it,. in order 
to avoid puecatative price iaepeabee Though land price is surely a factor, when 
oneconsiders the full cost of land for a site in comparison with the full eee of 
the facility, it becomes clear that some speculative increases in the price of 
the land would not be a serious economic burden. More important reasons for the. 


maintenance of secrecy in land acquisition are: 


* The possibility of a key parcel being purchased by an individual or 
organization intent on blocking the site... 


* The desire to develop the base of information on alternate sites 
needed to make a systematic selection without initiating unnecessary, 
costly, and distracting controversy over sites which may not be 
selected." a4/ 

Regarding the regulatory aspect of the siting process, the Commission 
noted that in some instances as many as 46 different permits might be required 
from numerous federal, state, and local agencies (see Appendix C), and, over the 
years not only the regulatory requirements have changed, but the attitudes of the 


regulatory commissions. as well. ‘As public awareness and concern for electric 


energy oupriiee and environmental impacte hae shifted ’over the yearo, PUC's have 
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tended to move from their longstanding oversight of establishing equitable 
rates of return on wangeai roe new facilities and compliance with local © 
ordinances, to review of the safety of nuclear systems, compliance with 
federal environmental regulations, and most ieeantiy the demonstration of 
proof-of-need for the new facilities. 


. Figure 2 briefly sketches these regulatory relations. 
CO-ORDINATED UTILITY PLANNING 


The continuous expansion of the electric utility industry into all 
energy markets, and coupled with the development of more sophisticated sauipnent’, 
greater technical capabilities, and the integration of individual utilities into 
a complex network of generation, transmission, and distribution facilities across 
die uation: have led invariably £5 tha olecnsion of utility service areas beyond 
the jurisdictions of local, and state government. While these improvements have 


increased the generating capacity and capabilities .of.the industry, and presumably 


have resulted in increased reliability and decreasing costs, the evolving process 
has complicated utility regulation as the scope of planning has shifted from 
local and state to regional and federal levels... For the most part the industry . 


. “ rae . 
has responded to the changing exigencies of its operations more rapidly than any 


e 


units of government. 
Subsequent to the northeast utility failure of 1965, the Federal Power 
Commission issued a report and recommendations regarding the need for improving. 


the co-ordinated planning of the utility industry. But. operating without the - ° 
15/ . : ee ee ae 

force of law. , the recommendations resulted in the ¢o-ordination of the utility 

- . . ih 


industry planning without any corresponding co-ordination:on the ‘state or federal. 
16/ nS 


level. Pursuant to the FPC recommendations », nine regional Electric Reliability 
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Councils (ERC's) were formed in conjunction with a National Electric Reliability 
Council (NERC) representing about 95% of the nation's load sapaciig: Under the 
aegis of the NERC, and in response to an FPC Order: requesting annually updated 
data in twelve categories, the ERC's submit data regarding planned capacity additions © 
unit petit cnencesconarruceion programs, ete These deta are then aggregated by 
the FPC and made available for pianeine purposes; but it should be stressed that 
the utility eocaciaeions are qeienters in nature, that compliance with the FPC is 
necessarily descretionary, and that no comparable government planning structure 
exists. In fact, in recent years the Southern Governor's Conference has created 

a Southern Pacers tate Nueieas Board for the auveuee of acting as an independent 
regional advisory body for energy development, and, the Western Governor's Congerence 
has followed with the creation of a similar Western Interstate Nuclear Board;- but 
the New England Regional Commission (created under Title V of the Public Works 


and Economic Development Act of 1965) states more directly, that "At the present 


time there is no regional government counterpart to NEPOOL (New England Power Pool) 
18/ 


with authority to provide for public review of the NEPLAN forecast." 
FEDERAL REGULATION 


In addition to the Federal Power Commission, there are a variety of other . 
federal agencies with regulatory authorities and planning functions affecting 
‘powerplant siting decisions. These include the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(responsible for federally preempted matters regarding nuclear energy); the 
Environmental Protection Agency (administration of the Clean Air Act and Pre rere 
Water Quality Control Act, as well as others); the Department of Commerce (Coastal 


Zone Management Act); the Arny Corps of Engineers (water discharge permits and 


tage. 


‘FIGURE 3 


FEDERAL REGULATORY AUTHORITIES 
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NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION relative role of various agencies in 


_ regulating powerplant siting decisions, 
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wetlands stoulettont: the Department of Housing and Urban Development (which 

furnishes federal matching funds for comprehensive plans including - energy 

facility siting needs); the Department of Interior, and others. (See Appendix E). 
Figure 3 outlines the regulatory functions of these agencies, as well 


as the FPC/NERC functions mentioned above. 
DECENTRALIZED ENERGY SYSTEMS 


For the purposes of this discussion, decentralized energy systems 
refer to energy systems which are located within the smallest political juris- 


i 


diction they serve. This definition is intended to include virtually all energy 


Sk ee 


evecare ranging from residential solar water heaters to 1250 MWe LWR's, as long 
as they are located within fis manicipaie or county of their primary service 
area. Nor is the definition intended to preclude inter-jurisdictional diver eres 
of electric generating facilities: but it is intended to differentiate between 
interconnections which are designed to provide back-up reliability, and inter~ 
ties which remove the electric generating facilities from their ppibaey service 
areas and centralize them in gites which serve multiple jursidictions. As such 
the principal available technologies for decentralization include convention 
generating powerplants (both fossil-fueled and. nuclear) ; small-scale powerplants 
(again, including both fossil-fueled ane muclear); total energy systems,’ ‘heat 
pumps, and solar systems for space and water ‘heating. 

The potential contribution of seeenereidead Systems to total U.S. energy 
supplies over the next ten to twenty-five years is impossible to quantify meaning- 
fully. On the one hand electric generating facilities could be decentralized 
rather than centralized with no effect whatsoever on total eherey enna ap eecauede 


consumption; or, on the other nand, maximization of decentralized solar systems 
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(including heat pumps), total energy systems (including epeeauet waste re- 
covery systems), for the purpose of energy resource conservation, could have 
apprediable effects within the next decade or two. The Federal Energy Ad- 
mindecravion (FEA) has ageteatcd that solar energy could account for 5-10% 

of our total energy budget by 199022 the Energy Research and Development 
Administration (ERDA) has estimated that solar will contribute something in 
the same range by the year 200072’ ; the Department of isualing and Urban 
Development (HUD) has estimated that futeorabed utility systems packaging 
into one processing plant "all the utility services necessary for community 
development; electricity, space heating and air conditioning. solid waste 
processing, liquid waste processing, and residential water purification’ 
could vacouer better than half of the thermal energy wasted by powerplants, 
and has estimated that "an additional 5-10% fuel savings (is possible) by 
recycling solid waste for its energy psrenes— Perhaps the best available 
figures on any aspect of this subject are those developed in the Dow-Midland 
Energy Industrial Center Study, which concluded that the co-generation of 
electricity and industrial steam by industries with large demands for either 
of these power sources could yield an energy savings of 680,000. bb1/day 

(oil equivalent) by 1980, and could thus reduce dhe eapieas requirements for 
large central station powerplants by $2-5 billion annually without, altering» 
present rates of energy souaumpeione The report also concluded very 
“bluntly that this approach to decentralized siting is not only desirable, but™ 
imperative, as "It. is simply a question of time before the inability of the. 
electric utility industry to provide reliable power will become a. serious 
industrial problem leading inevitably to declines in gross national produce _ 


24 
and increased enprovments*—— 
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Currently there are approximately 600 total energy systems in oper- 
ation throughout the U.S. (primarily the result of efforts by the gas indus- 
25/ : 
try to develop such systems twenty years ago)—— , heat pumps are being ac- 
tively marketed for the first time since the engineering refinement of the 
compressor/valve problems which characterized the commercial heat pumps of 


6/ 


2 
the 1950's", solar water and space heaters are similarly enjoying a ren- 


aissance, and experimental resource recovery systems are in progress in 


27} 


almost a dozen cities throughout the country.— Furthermore, many public 
utilities are involved in these areas, and at least one state (Florida) has 
‘enacted legislation strongly supportive of such decentralized energy con- 


28/ 


cepts.— 
EMERGING JURISDICTIONAL CONFLICTS IN POWERPLANT SITING 


The development of decentralized energy systems, like the develop- 
ment of centralized electric energy centers, is currently constrained by 
institutional barriers. However, as we have defined decentralized systems, 
these barriers do not include the traditional jurisdictional interests of 
state and local governments. Rather, the barriers tend to involve the inte- 
gration of these systems within the financial and regulatory framework of 
the predominant electrical energy ieteors and accordingly the areas in 
which decentralized systems are being most actively developed tend to be 
‘minicipalities with municipally ownéd power systems, and thus the eveueds 
degree of jurisdictional flexibility and authority. Seattle, pactineeene 
Ames, Tease ana Dade County, Florida, which is represented by a metro- 
scvenene = are prime’ examples. However, these are examples in ‘which 


local political jurisdictions have exercised their authorities to pursue 
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alternative energy systems22/ ; the following instances represent cases in 


which jurisdictional conflicts have arisen over the inability of local units 


of government to exercise similar prerogatives. © 


€ALIFORNIA/SAN JOACHIN: The decision of Southern California Edison to 
withdraw from the Kaiparowits power project in Utah following political 
pressure and adjustment of SCE's load projections had received considerable 
attention as an example of one of the fundamental issues of point-to-point 
interstate energy centers: concern for quality of life issues may override 
economic and technical considerations in political decision-making. Concur- 
rently, however, a more complex and interesting problem is developing within — 
California. 

The proposal by the Department of Water and Power of the city of 
Los Angeles to construct 4,800 MWe of generating capacity in the San Joachin. 
Valley represents a potential conflict between the industrial and agricul- — 
tural uses of the water and the lands of the valley which adds toa ponbtnes 
ing conflict between local and non-local interests in the valley. The issues 
are political and economic as well as social, and they have ite Historical: 
antecedents within the state (particularly in the history of water resource 
allocations). On the one side, a 160 acre limit exerts on the maximum size 
of farms eligible for federally Pewutaced ‘epee ion water, together with 
other administrative provisions designed be Heotack. eae agricultural inter- 
ests of small farmers in one of the moot productive sepia teieat areas of 
the worid. On the other side, these administrative regulations have been 
inadequately applied by federally officials to prevent the increase in aver- 
age size of Panis Gor the saides payoud the 160 acre limit. More recently, 
diversified multi-national corporations fave moved tato-the valley with the 
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financial resources to displace small farmers (though not necessarily more 
efficient from an agricultural standpoint). At the same time,. the state's 
criteria for powerplant siting have tended to limit coastal development, and . 
force utilities to look for sites in the agricultural valleys of the state. 
Because of the cooling water demands of the powerplants, and the fact that 
most of the available water had already been oledeell to competing agricul- 
tural interests, a second round of absentee-local control contests has begun. 

While it has yet to be determined whether the net effect of the 
powerplants, if constructed, would be eae iaeay to the agricultural tnpese 
ests of the valley, it is clear that the multinational corporations may find 
it more profitable to produce electricity in the valley than to produce 
produce. A stake is not only the agricultural value of the area, but also 
the social, political, economic, and jurisdictional integrity of the San 


Joachin Valley. 


FLORIDA/SOUTH DADE: ee ways, Florida's energy profile may eptiuaies- 
the choices between the development of nuclear energy er and decentral- 
ized energy systems. Historically, Florida has experienced a high rate of 
electric energy growth (12% annually) as the result of a add bitwane pieulac 
tion influx and a heavy deugnd for energy intensive home appliances (e.g., 
air conditioners, refrigerators, freezers, etc.). In FESPORSE to BrOJeeree 
demands, Florida Power & Light (FP&L) planned the development of eight 

1250 MWe nuclear reactors at its South Dade site forty miles south of Miami, 
and regarded he NEC as the most carefully planned in the company" history. 
However, the demand projections: faired to pecogal ze the apparent saturation 
of the vHeavy appliance parker wich “peean in the late anes Ss, and failed to 


eDETCEpeee oe meapetion in Roputat ton: growth which Florida Dae experienced 


Hy 


more recently, and the neegested has recently been sheaved Ceneueh not dis 


carded). Aqi= 


GoneGbrent iy. the State of Florida has given nominal support to the 
development of decentralized energy alternatives through the creation of the 
Solar Energy Center, and the passage of a resource. recovery act. Accordingly, 
FP&L is currently participating in projects with the wintetpality of Lake- 
land, and the metro-government of Dade County for che construction and oper- 
ation of resource recovery projects in which municipal wastes are burned, 
and the steam is sold to the utility for the generation of electricity. 

Florida is also a state with recently enacted POWER ESTE siting 
legislation, including a single-stop siting yeaa which allows preemp- 
tion of existing land use plans. Thus, while the state is actively encour- 
aeing the development of decentralized alternate eeay systems which could 
play an integral role in land use es lanntins and community zoning, the state 
has retained the authority to preempt local jurisdictions for the siting of 


central powerplants. 


MISSISSIPPI/MUNICIPAL TAX AUTHORITY: The state of Mississippi has no 
recently enacted powerplant siting law, and no substantial siting controver- 
sies. Nonetheless, the existing Public Utilities Act contains a special 
provision regarding municipal tax rates which is teh mentioning. Under the 
Public Utilities Act an electric utility (if not municipally owned). must 
obtain from the PSC a certificate of public necesgity before construction of 
a new facility. Most counties in Mississippi have no land use plans or zon= 
ing ordinances and facility site selection hag' not eo a problem to-date; .° 
but the Act does distinguish between its treatment of. electric facilities 
within the corporate limits of a municipality, the PSC requires the sania 
eLiity to firet obtatn a permit of franchise" from that municipality. When 


the new plant begins operation, the utility is then taxed 2% of its annual 
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gross revenues from residential and commercial users within the municipality. 
If a utility which is currently operating withing the municipality is "arbit- 
tarily refused a franchise permit", the PSC can issue its own certificate 
without prior municipal approval, and the city will not receive the 2% tax 


allowance unitl the franchise has been granted. 


MONTANA/WATER CONSERVANCY BOARD: The state of Montana enacted powerplant 
siting legislation (subsequently renamed the Major Facilities Siting Act in 
1975) and a water use act in 1973. Under the Utility Siting Act (1973), the 
authority for facility certification was granted to the Board of Natural 
Resources and Concewvatton: and fifty-seven review characteristics were spec- 
ified along with a proviaion to override any local laws or regulation. The 
Act also made special provision for the considers ion of air and water pol- 
lution control permits. Under the Water Use Act the authority for water use 
permits had been granted to the Department of Natural Resources. The Depart- 
ment received such a flood of industrial water use permit applications by 
energy corporations interested in the coal deposits of the Yellowstone River 
“Basin, that the legislature imposed a three year moratorium on the issuance 
of such permits. The legislature further decreed that when the moratorium 
lapsed, priority would be-given to the state and its subdivisions (including 
agricultural water conservation district boards) for water reservations for 
future use, regardless of whether previous applications had been filed by 


industrial or commercial interésts.' 


>é 


BEN YORK/ VILLAGE ae BUCHANAN: New York State enacted comprehensive power- 
Prant siting Legislation : in 1972, authorizing a single-stop procedure under 


a specially created five-menber_ board (with a Floating rae ke meas to 


represent thie Tavereaes oe. he Toca tites ‘immediately aescesa by the pro- 
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posed development). While none of the site applications submitted under 
the new law have yet come to the nearing stage, a new legal controversy has 
emerged involving the Village of Buchanan and the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion. 

In May, 1974, the Nuclear Regulatory Commission amended Con Edision's 
Indian Point 2 operating license to ecquate. Caspenaene on the autcome of fur- 
ther fishkill analysis) that a closed-cycle cooling system replace the pre- : 
sent open~ended system which was withdrawing latge quantities of cooling 
water from the Hudson River. Con Ed was directed by the NRC to seek local 
zoning variances so that a cooling tower, 560 feet high and 300 feet in 
diameter could be constructed if necessary. In June, 1975, the zoning board 
denied the variances, and Con Edison reluctantly appealed the decision (joined 
by the Hudson River dh heete Association) under NRC licensing requirements. 
The Court rules in November, 1975, that the local zoning ordinances were 
without force and preemption by federal regulation. The Court further ruled 
that Con Edison could build the cooling tower without even attempting to 
obtain zoning permits, and Gedaead that the Vidiase of Buchanan be enjoined 


from attempting to enforce its zoning authority against the nuclear facility. 


WASHINGTON/NORTHERN TIER PIPELINE: In 1970 the state of Washington became. . 
the first state to adopt a comprehensive one-stop energy facility siting act, 
under which a Thermal Powerplant Siting Council was created for the purpose. 
_ot reviewing powerplant siting applications. In 1976 the function of the 
Council was .expanded to include the review of all energy related facilities,.. 
and the Council itself, was renamed the Energy Facility. Evaluation Council. 
It is apparently considered unclear: whether. the original statute. contained 


provision. for the state preemption, of. local authority, but, in.1976 the 
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legislature attempted to clarify the situation without successfully so 
doing. The amending legislation required the Council "to determine whether 
or not the proposed site is consistent and in compliance with county or re- 
gional land use plans or zoning ordinances. If it is determined that the 
proposed site does conform with existing land use plans or zoning ordinances 
in effect as of the date of the application, the county or regional planning 
authority shall not thereafter change such land use plans or zoning ordin- 
ances, so as to affect the proposed site." But the legislation did not stip- 
ulate whether the Council must accept an application at the time it is sub- 
mitted and without regard to the adequacy of the application, or if the | 
prerogatives of local governments to alter their land use plans would es 
affected by a decision of the Council to reject an application. 

In July of this year these unresolved auesvione became the subject 
of controversy when the Northern Tier Pipeline Company sought permission to 
construct a. supertanker port in Port Angeles, and a storage tank farm in 
Clallam County. Northern Tier submitted a proposal to the Council:on July 6, 
1976, but on July 26 the Council refused (by a vote of 8 to 5) to accept the 
proposal on the grounds of "gross deficiencies" in nine of the categories of 
information required by the Council. | This was in fact the second time the 
Council had refused to review the application.. At the time the Governor of 
the state happened to’ have been out of state, and upon his return he was appar- 
ently angered at the Council's action. Consequently a closed meeting of the 
Council was convened immediately upon the Governor's’ return, and the Council 
reversed its earlier decision (by a vote of 10 to 1). In the meantime, in 
fact, the Council had appointed a special committee to review the application, 
and the Commissioners of Clallam County had met and voted ‘to amend the County's 


comprehensive land use: plan’ to exclude the possibility of the Northern Tier 
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Project. The position of the Council, as of October 21, was that the tank 
farm was not in compliance with the local zoning of Clallam County as of 
July 6; but since then the city of Port Angeles has conducted-a public refer- 
andum on the issue of the supeEnort: and’ subsequently altered its zoning to 
exclude the port development. 

The issue is currently in the midst of legal maneauvers by virtu- 
ally all parties concerned, but it is clear that it has set a havelesteuna 


for jurisdictional dispute between the state and its local governments. 
SUMMARY: 


For the better part of the past decade utility problems in sched- 
uling, constructing, and operating large new nuclear and coal-fired gener- 
ating units have focused attention on procedural difficulties, complexities, 
and delays in the siting and licensing process. In large part the consdlid- 
ation of state regulatory and administrative processes in many states has 
provided some immediate improvements. in the situation, and will provide more 
valuable insights as experience is gained with the variety of different 
approaches which have been created. In the:meantime, improvements in fore- 
casting Peehadauas are likely to reduce projected. electric demands for the 
next decade or two, and improvements in utility performances through greater 
equipment reliability and the increased utilization of load-management tech- 
niques, are similarly likely to reduce the need, for projected capacity 
additions. Nonetheless, new problems are emerging regarding the centraliza- 
tion of authorities, and the changing role between state saa) eedubad govern- 
ment. 

In this context, the principal findings of this paper may be 
instructive: | 
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Firstly; It is important to recognize that the statuatory author- 
ity for powerplant siting can be traced to the federal Ceased tution, and 
except to the extent t6 which specific authorities have been reserved by cue 
Congress for federal jurisdiction, or recently assumed by state regulatory 
agencies, the authority for powerplant siting is generally vested in the 


electric utility industry. 


Secondly; . The electric utility industry is generally subject to 
both state regulation which was developed in relation to the public needs 
and jurisdictional boundaties of state and local governments, and federal 
regulations which have fréquéfitly been inconsistent or in direct conflict 


with state regulatory interests. 


Thirdly; Changes in the technology of electric generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution have resulted in the expansion of the electric 
utility industry to the point where the service areas determined by corporate 
interests may supercede the political jurisdictions and geographic boundaries 


of state and local governments. 


.Fourthly; Decentralized energy options provide planning alterna- 
tives to state and loéal governments which may affect zoning, land use plan- 
ning, economic growth, and taxation, in comparison with proposed electric 


energy centers. 


Fifthly; While decéntfalized energy options may involve as many 
institutional problems aS energy centers, unlike electric energy centers in 
general. and nuclear energy centers in particular, they are inherently compat- 


ible with the jurisdictional authorities of state and local government. 
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The Municipality of Ames, Iowa, with a municipully owned power company,,. 
opted to construct a municipal waste burning facility in response to 
the primary need for solid waste disposal. The solid waste stream 
supplies 100 tons/day with a fuel value of 5,500 Btu/lbs, There are 
three boilers in operation in conjunction with an 80 MWe coal burning 
generator. Operation began in November 1975. 


The Dade County Metro-Government. is comprised on individual municipalities 
within the area. Metro government collects the solid waste and sells 
steam to Florida Power: and Light, which then generates the electricity. 

. 3 > ¢ Pg 7 fe 7.6 yoy : 
Other municipalities with similar systems include Franklin, Ohio; New 
Orieans, Louisianna;. Nashville, Tennessee; San Diego, California; 
Baltimore, Maryland (pyrolitic/low Btu gas); South Charleston, West: 
Virginia; St. Louis, Missouri; Menlo Park, California. 
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APPENDIX A 


STATE FACILITY SITING LAWS AND ANTICIPATED SITING PRODLEMS** 
er et RT 


1973 Canactty* 


STATE (Thousands KW) | 
Alabama 11,824 
Afaska ; Bo 
Arizona" . 519 
Arkansas 3,566 
California 31, 999 
Colorado EVELT) 
Connecticut 5,189 
Delavare 1,455 
Florida 19,073 
Georgia 9,144 
Hawaii 1,188 
Idaho 1,656 
Illinois 23,989 


PROBLEMS» 
YN EFWC* 


SITING LAW 
Y_9 x 
eo 


N : 
a cae aS CN 
ot ry 

i Veen oC 

N 7?_E WC! 


Massachusetts 7 3¥-: 
5 oe sy ; : 
Minnesota 5,917 Cae fia soe A iaNee 2 
Mississippi 3,272 1 oN tN 
Missouri 10,461 H 1 _N | NUE 
Montana 1,881 Yt 12? 
Nebraska 3,033 i oN rNUE 
Nevada 3,328 iY : 
New Hampshire 1,146 1¥ a Ee 
lew Jerse 1,300 : ear a a De ee 
ae aT GE 
New Mexico 3,943 seat LNIE W 
New York 25,960 fl d ‘|- : NOE 
North Carolina 11,960 i j PNUCE C 
North Dakota 1,308 a 
Ohio "21,496 
Oklahoma 5.795. ES SE 
Oregon  §,091 ry CN 
Pennsylvania 23,725 ON ENE WW 
Rhode Island 360 i 
South Carolina 7,407 a ee ee 
d g [Sas a Ce Be ae 
South Dakota 1,693 os ae 2 De es 
Tennessee [2,526. | tN 
Texas 33,98 an ET A 
Utah 780 “-| N]- --{N'E#| 
Vermont 906 [7a a a | a 
Virginia - 8,245 EN Pee 
Washington 15,356 fy i | JN 
Wast Virginia 12,334 rt NCCE 
Wisconsin Es 7,664 Re ee 
Wyoming 835 Cae ee EE We 


® Source: Edison Electric Institute, 1974° 
: ae REY 

E = Environmental Problems +. 
F = Fuel Shortages - gas & oil’ 

W = Water Availability 

¢ = Capital Shortages - 

??= Uncertain 


** Reprinted from 
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Siting large concentrations 
of: power in remote areas 
would involve economic and 
Regtonsh viene os tore: 


= a ye: 


: ; wD” Sa.cteé 
The Need for Energy Facility Sites: 1975-1985 and 1985-2000 


APPENDIX 5:* 


PROVISIONS OF STATE POWER PLANT SITING LAWS 


Power One Site Size & Method of Applic. Annual 
Siting Stop Cert. Comp of Acquisition Fee Utility 
Law Provision Authority Site Forecast 
STATE _ Panel* ae 
Alabama No Sak : : . : ; - ee 
Alaska No . ; : ; oe 
Arizona Yes Yes Arizona ‘ll State Cert. of New Site 10 Yr. Plan 
: Power Plant Officials Environ. $10,000 
Siting 7 Others Compatibil- Expansion 
Comittee . $7,500 


Arkansas ‘Yes 2 Stop Public 


. Size of Eminent $500 2 Yr. Plan 
= Service Psc - Domain ; 
: a : ; Commission é ae = 
California’ Yes Yes Energy 5 Gov. Applic. $25,000 5-1-20 Yg. Plan 
—< Resources Appts. to Site Maximum . 
Censervation Authority s 3 
& Development : : 
= . Commission ke : . : : ; 
: Colorado No ae : : : ; 
Connecticut Yes Yes Power 9 Gov. Eminent $25,000 10 Yr. : 
, Facility Appts. Domain Maximum 
Evaluation ; 
: Council ; a a a 
Delaware. No. : j 
Florida Yes Yes- covers 7 Gov. “Cart. of $25,000 10 Yr. Plan 
and ' Appts.’ Environ. Maximum 


Cabinet Environ. Compatibil- 


2 = Re i 
Zliinois = No : .-, Illinois © Size oF : 
: : Commerce rice * Re 
2 a Commission a ie 
Indiana No : ; ee ; . ; j ; : : : 
Iowa . ' Yes Yes Iowa "Size of Cant. OE None None — a 
; Commer ce icc Conv. & 
** Commission . . _Nesessity a Sant eee eae, 
Kansas No. Eee ; . 7 pS a . os 
Kentucky Yess - Yes ". Public. Size of Cert. of None." ‘None . 
Service PSC Eaviron. 
Comission Campa tibil- 
_ ; i : 
Louisiana _ No ; : é : es 
Maine “NO ow “ ** Public > 4 a Certificate 


* Gov. indicates Governor of State 


** Southern Interstate Nuclear Board, Power Plant Siting in the United States, June, 1976 
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PROVISIONS OF STATE POWER PLANT SITING LAWS 


Power. One Site Size & Methed of Applic. Annual 


Siting Stop Cert. Camp. of Acquisition Fee utility 
Law Provision Authority Site Porecast 
STATE i : ; Panel od ae 
.Mary land . Yes Yas Public Size of Environ. Nona 10 Yr. Plan 
Service “Psc Trust updated 
oe 2ohe ._ Commission - Fund 2 Annuall 
. Massachusetts Yes Yes ‘Energy 4 State Eminent $50,000 10 Yr. Plan 
Pacilities Officials Domain Maximum 
Siting S Gov. 


-Minnesota Yes Yes Environ. Size of Eminent $S00 for 15 Yr. Plan 
: Quality Council Domain each 1M 
Council . ; of invest- 
: ; ment. 


Missouri No 


Montana Yes Yes Bd. 0 ' Size of Applic. “Based on 10 Yr. Plan 
Natural Board to Site Pacility 
Resources Authority Cost 
F & Conserv. 
Nebraska __No : ae i ; ; 
Nevada. Yas Yes . Public | Size of Permit | None None x 
ane Service psc . 
‘ Commission : . : 
. New Hampshire Yes “Yes Public Size of Eninent None’ ' 10-15 Yr. Plan 
Utilities Puc Romain 
‘ : Commission : 
New Jersey Coastal No Commissioner Coastal Permit None None . 
_ Facility of .Environ. Area ; 4 Yr. State Plan 
Review Protection Review : 
; Act Board “-. 
New Maxico Yes Yes — Public Size of . Eminent None None 
a utilities Puc Domain 
ne . : Commission eo 
New York Yes Yes "Bd. on ' @ State Cert. of $25,000 10 Yr. Plan 
Elec. Gen. Officials Environ. Updated 
Siting & 1 Gov. Compatibil- Annually 


‘ the Environ.appt. _ity 
. . : ca 


North 


Carolina ‘No : : : 
North Dakota Yes Yes : Public Size of Cert.- of $150,000 lO Yr. Pian 
eee ies Service psc Compatibil- Maximum - ; 
=. 2 Commission ity . ; A : 
Ohio ‘Yes ¥og Powor 5 Gov. Eminent None 29 Xx. Plan 
: we aie Siting -Appts. Domain Updated 
: Commission ; “Annually 
Oklahoma No : : . 
v 
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PROVISIONS OF STATE POWER PLANT SITING LAWS © 


Power One * Site Size «& Mathod of Applic. Annual 
Siting Stop Cert. ' . Camp. of Acquisition Pee Utility 
- Law Provisions Authority Site : Forecast 
STATE, gst Mae ' . i, Panel . 3 F A : 
Oregon Yes Yes Governor. Energy Eminent 10 Yr. Plan 


Pacility Domain 


Rhode Island No See am a 


South , ™ 
Carolina Yes Yes Public Size of Eminent None — 10 Yr. Plan 
: Service PSC Domain Updated 


; Ree Commission om ‘ . : -Annually 


South Dakota No c a 


Tennessee _No. : = é 
Texas No : 
Utah No « bis a . a 2 ; 
Vermont ‘Yes Yes Public Size of: Cert. of None None 
. - Service PSB. ' Public : 
ie GO Fa 
Virginia No ue = : ; : 
washington Yes Yes Governor 13 State ~ Eminent: $25,000 
Officials Damain -- 
1 Gov. 
Appt. 
West Virginia No ; - a . ; 25 . : 
Wisconsin Yes Two Stop Public Size of Cert. of 10 Yr. ‘Plan 
Service - PSC Approval «Updated 
Commission . ; ‘Bienniall 
Wyoming . Yes Yes .. Industrial 7 Gov. | Permit $100,000 5 Yr. Plan... 
- Siting Appts. Maximum Updated — 


: Council : Annually 
Puerto Rico No eta Whee nib at ne ois ; : ; é ; 


Federal legislation i in this area is expected, but as yet Las not been 
‘enacted. “Many approaches to: “the problem have been studied and one of the ‘most, 
viable would grant the responsibility for siting to the states, including their 
cooperation on a regional basis. This would ensure the maintenance of state 

‘ “policies. ‘for directing ‘the’ State” energy, facility siting process, “while including. 
an interstate cooperative. mechanism to provide proper perspective for state and 


regional, effects. 


vi 
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APPENDIX C: * 


Table II-4 
Permits Required for Construction and Initial 
Operation of Boston Edison's Pilgrim Station-Unit #1* 
I. TOWN OF PLYMOUTH 
. Board of Appeals 
- A special permit to authorize use of the plant site. 
', Commission of Public Safety 


- Permits to Build Structures . 


- Permits for Alterations and Repairs (to existing 
structures at site) : . 


~- Electrical Wiring Permits 

- Plumbing Permit 

- Elevator Inspection Certificates 
+ «Board of Health 

.~ Disposal Works Construction Permits 
a Fire Department 

~ Fuel Oil Storage Permit 


‘ Town - General 


- Construct and Repair Sewage Disposal System 

- Permission to work overtime at site 

- Transmission line tree trimming . rh 

~- Permission to cross public ways with overhead wires é 
II. COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS ' ao H 


” Massachusetts Department of Public Works 


- Access Road Connection to Route 3A 


- Placement of Oceanographic. Instruments 


‘Appl Leatien for a construction permit for Pilgrim #1 was filed in 
June 1967, and the plant became operational in: July 1972. 


* Reprinted from New England Regional Commission Power Facilit Sitin Guidelines 
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Table II-4 
ontinue 


- Waterfront Construction and Dredging 


- Transmission Crossings 


- Tree Trimming 


Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities 


- Tradnsmission-Certificate of Convenience & Necessity 


- Transmission-Right of Eminent Domain 


- fTransmission-Exemption From Zoning 


Massachusetts Department of Public Health, State 
Examiners of Plumbers 


- Sanitary permits for station and recreational areas 


‘Massachusetts Department of Public Health, Soard of 
.Environmental Health 


Permit to operate heating boiler 


- Permit to operate temporary startup boiler 


- Approval of station operating procedures 


- Approval of all inter=-connections between city water 
line and plant water systems (i.e., fire protection, 
make-up demineralizer) 


- Massachusetts Department of Public Safety, Division ¢* 
' Fire Prevention 


= Fuel storage permits 


-= Use of explosives ’ 


. Massachusetts Department of Public Safety, Board of 
Boiler Rules 


- Heating boiler operating permits 


- Pressure vessel ‘inspection certificates — 
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Tabie II-4 
Continued 


Massachusetts Water Resources Commission 


- Salt Water Use Permit 
- Permit to Conduct Marine Hydrology Studies 
- Water Quality Certificate 


Massachusetts Department of Natural Resources 


~- Breakwater Construction and Dredging Permit 

- Trangmission Line Easement in State Forest 

Mansacnuaetes State Board of Labor & raduaeetes 

- Bastan Fdison has registered with ‘the Mass. Board of 
Labor and Industries for storage of radioactive 


sources e 


IIIT. U.S. GOVERNMENT 


United States Atomic Energy Commission (now NRC) 


- Exemption to Place Concrete Before Receipt of an 
Official Construction Permit 


Pilgrim Station Construction Permit* 
Nuclear Fuel Storage , 
‘Nuclear Source. Storage 

Licensing of Station Operators 

Pilgrim Station Operating Permit 


United States Army Corps of Engineers. | 


- Placement of Oceanographic Instruments 
- Waterfront Construction, Dredging’ and ‘Spoil Disposal 


- Water Refuse (Environmental Protection Agency) 
Federal. Aviation Administration 


es Meteorology Tower Construction and Lighting 
- Main Off-Gas Stack Congtructiéh and“Lighting 


“*The AEC. (now: NRC) Construction Permit process,’ including prepara- - 
tion of the Preliminary Safety Analysis Report (PSAR) is by far the 
most involved element of the site approval process. 
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APPENDIX D: 


ELECTRIC ENERGY GROWIH PROJECTIONS 


Recent estimates of energy development have projected that the 
Nation's total energy growth is likely to increase at an annual rate of 
2-3%, while electric energy growth is projected to increase 5-7% annually. 
The following tables indicate the range of recent energy projections and 
the general relation between increases in total energy consumption and 


per capita energy consumption. 


Table 1 indicates the rates of growth and factors of increase contained 
in the Atomic Energy Commission Environmental Impact Statement on the 
Liquid Metal Fast Breeder Reactor-- one of the last and most comprehensive 
documents published by the AEC (Dec. '74). The figures represent base case 
projections and are essentially compatible with most other government and 
industry forecasts. : Table 2 illustrates the contribution of electric energy 
to the total U.S. energy budget, and the heat losses associated with elec- 
tric conversion (at the rate of 3,412 BIU/kWhr). 


By examining the data in the first table, it is apparent that while 
total energy consumption is projected to increase approximately three-fold 
(2.93) by the year 2,000, per capita electric energy consumption is pro= 
jected to increase more than fourfold (4.12); and total electric energy 
consumption is expected to increase almost sixfold (5.63). At the same time 
it is apparent from table 2, that the increased electric energy consumption 
will result in energy losses (in the year 2000) approximately tqual to the 
Nation's total energy consumption in 1971 (68.969 QBTU). 


In general these forecasts have been based on the observed correlation 
between increased in GNP and BTU consumption, extrapolating from past trends 
with variables introduced for price fluctuations, demand elasticities, and . 
the introduction of anticipated new technologies. Implicitrly these studies 
have similarly assumed continued substitution of electric for non-electric 
energy forms (without specific market analysis or examination ‘of potential 
non-electric substitutions), and they have assumed a causal relation between 
energy consumption and economic growth (despite the historic displacement of 
labor with the introduction of energy intensive technologies). 


The tables are drawn from The Need for Energy Facility Sites in the 
United States: 1975-1985 and 1985-2000, a report prepared by the Environmental 


Policy Institute under contract with the Council on Environmental Quality. 
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. ; 7 i * winns a rt . aM Ns = - a a 
RATES OF GROWTH AND FACTORS OF INCREASE FOR PROJECTED U.S. ENERGY CONSUMPTION: 1971-2000 


1971 
Population (millions). 207° 
Per Capita Energy Consumption b 
(MBTU) ; 333 
Total “Energy Consumption - 
(QBTU) 68.969 
‘ Installed Per Capita * 
Ganerating Capacity (kW) 1.78: 
Per Capita Electric Energy is 
Consumption (kWhr) * 7,800 
“total Electric Generating . 
' Capacity (millions of kw). 367.5 
Total Zlectric Energy 
1.60° 


Production (TkWhr) 


Pactor of 


2000 ; Annual Rate 


of Growth (4) Increase 

279° it 0.9 las 
726? 2.7 2.18 
202.6377 | 3.8 2.93 
6.72°° Po ies a | 3.78. 
‘32,2208 are 5.0 4.12 
1, 000.0" : 5.8 $.12 
or) . bl 563 


@ Energy Research and Development Adminiseracion 


P Wash 1535, Dec., 1974, Table 2.1-13 
b Computed from “a” above 
nete: 


e@ Op. cit., Table 2.1-12 
© Ber capita energy consumption computed on the basis 
Of total energy divided by population 


columns three and four have been computed ‘frow colums one and two 


COMPARISON OF ELECTRIC ENERGY PRODUCTION AND TOTAL U.S. ENERGY PRODUCTION: 1971 ~ 2000 


Total Energy Budget® 


Electric Energy Resource Cenasiptlans 
(resource input in QBaTU) 


Electric 2nergy Production? 
(resource output in QBTU) 


Energy Loat in Flactric Generation? 
(computed on the bagis of 3,412 BTU 
per kWhr, presented in QBTU) 

: : ; : 


- 2971 of Total . 2000 of Total 
60.969 ~~ 100 202.637 100 
17.048. 28 100.287 49 
: . a) 
5.868 ‘8.8 38.019 16.7 
= Bg 
11.180 62.268 37.5. 


‘16.8 


ry Energy | ReaeAEch ana reveiepnane 3 AGRLBLMCFaCLCA 
Wash 1835, Dec., 1974, Table 2.1-12 . 
Db Computed from “a” above 


Sm a A a TR ET aI A a 


¢ CoMputea fram aaea anom 


, 


note: percent figures represent percent of Total Energy 
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FEDERAL-STATE CONFLICTS AND COOPERATION 
IN THE SITING OF NUCLEAR ENERGY FACILITIES 


ORVAL HANSEN 


Introduction 

Decisions Sud ations vetating to the siting, construction 
and operation of nuclear energy facilities come within ‘the 
jaxisavetion of the federal government and the states. Seobians 
of overlapping and conflicting jurisdiction are essentially the 
same whether those facilities are to be located at dispersed 
sites or in large centers. An examination of the applicable 
statutes and regulations, including proposed legislation, at both 
the federal and state level that affect the siting of nuclear 
power plants, therefore, should provide useful insight into the 
problems that would be encountered in the siting of multiple 
units, including power plants and fuel cycle facilities at 
nuclear energy centers. To better understand the nature of 
potential federal-state conflicts and the steps that might be 
taken to reduce or eliminate those conflicts it is the purpose of 
this paper to examine the weess of federal and state jurisdiction, 
particularly in the Light of current trends within the states, as 
they relate to siting of nuclear power plants and to suggest a 
course of action that would lead to a cooperative arrangement 
‘between the federal government and the states in making and 
implementing-timely decisions. relating to the siting of nuclear 


power plants. 


1055 


I. ' CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATUTORY FOUNDATIONS OF FEDERAL AND 
STATE AUTHORITY 


A. Post-World War IT Federal Monopoly: 

With the emergence of nuclear energy during World War II 
exclusively for weapons' purposes the authority of the federal 
government over all nuclear energy activities was total and un- 
questioned. Federal authority was. rooted in the provisions of 
the Constitution granting the federal government the power to 
provide for the common defense, to regulate. interstate and 
foreign commerce and to control United States property.? | 

The federal monopoly over nuclear Saber was confirmed and 
continued with the passage of the Atomic Energy Act of 19462 
which transferred responsibility from military authorities to a 
five-member civilian Atomic Energy Commission (AEC). The Act 
did not contemplate or provide for any geste regulation of 
nuclear energy. The role of private industry was limited to 
contractual operations with the federal government. 

B. Atomic Energy Act of 1954 

Passage of the Atomic Energy Act of 19543 ended the federal 
monopoly over nuclear energy and provided’ for private industry 
participation in the development of the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. The Act established a program of federal licensing and- 
regulation‘ of a-wide. range: of activities including the possession 
and use of ‘nuclear materials and the construction and operation 
of nuclear power reactors, production endecehee facilities. 
Licenses. could be: issued only on the condition that adequate 


provisions were made for the protection of the health and safety 


of the public. -196- 


A major purpose of the 1954 Act was the encouragement of 
private anauaety participation in the development of nuclear 
power for the generation of electricity. No provision was made, 
however, for a state role in the regulation of any nuclear facil: 
ities or activities. The lack of interest on the part of the 
states in regulating nuclear energy was reflected by Congress in 
writing the 1954 Act. 


C. Enactment of Section 274 in 1959 


eC 


‘State interest ‘in nuclear energy did develop in the years 
following passage of the 1954 Act. Several states. created study 
or advisory commissions on nuclear energy and took steps to regu- 
late or register radiation sources. 

With the snactment of Section. 274 of the Atomic Energy act4 
in 1959 provision was made for state participation in the regu- 
lation of certain nuclear energy activities subject to specific 
ESadeiows ana: tin teattonss To qualify a state must establish a 
program for the Son of radiation hazards that is adequate to 
protect the health and’safety of the public. State standards 
must be coordinated and compatible with AEC standards. The Com- 
mission retained authority to issue rules and regulations and.to 
terminate or suspend an‘agreement with a state if such actions 
. were deemed necessary to‘protect public health and safety... 

State authority ‘was largely limited to by-product materials, 
source materials and. special nuclear niateriale in. amounts not 
sufficient to form a critical: mass. The Commission retained. 


Pm 
ga 
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authority over a number of specific activities including con- 
struction and operation of certain production and utilization 
facilities. 

It is clear from the legislative history of the 1954 Act 
and Section 274 that Congress intended to pre-empt for the 
federal government broad sutnerity to regulate nuclear energy 
activities under its constitutional power to regulate interstate 
commerce. Authority granted to a state was narrow and Limited 
by its agreement with the Commission. 

The authority of the states to regulate Commission-licensed 
activities for certain purposes was recognized in socuiba 274 
which provided that | | 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
affect the authority of any state or local agency 
to regulate activities for purposes other than 
protection against ‘radiation hazards. 
It remained for court decisions to determine more . precisely the 
extent of federal Prcsemptlor and of state authority. 

D. Court Interpretations .of the Atomic Energy Act 

Section 271° was: enctuded: in the. 1954 Act to Breac nS the 
public utility jurisdiction of the states to regulate rates and 
services of electric power produced by AEC+licensed facilities. 
This provision was given a much broader interpretation by the 
Ninth Circuit court OF Appeals than Congress. intended, however. 
In Mann v. united ‘States? in 1965, the Court upheld the authority 
of Ene Town of Woodside. and the County of San Mateo to prohibit 
the construction of overhead transmission lines of the capability 


required to serve the Stanford Linear Accelerator being built by 
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the AEC on property owned by Stanford University. Congress lost, 
little time in passing legislation to reverse the effect of the. 
decision, declaring again its intent to limit the states and 
local subdivisions to the regulation of rates and services of 
electric power produced at nuclear facilities. ® 

‘Congressional intent to pre-empt the regulation of radiation 
hazards for the federal government was apheva in Northern States 
Power Company v. Minnesota. ? The State of Minnesota attempted 
to impose more restrictive limits on radioactive effluent of a 
naciear power plant than those required by the AEC. The Supreme. 
Court held that the federal government had presenpted this area 
of regulation. It should be noted that this decision led to 
efforts in Congress, unsuccessful to date, to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act to give states the power to impose greater restric- 
tions on the radioactive discharge from nuclear power plants 
than are required by AEC regulations. 

E. Energy Reorganization Act of 1974 

Congressional intent to maintain federal authority over 
nuclear energy facilities and BpEAVLETGS was reaffirmed in ‘the 
passage of the Energy Reorganization Act of “197410 which 
abolished the AEC and created the Energy Research and Deve lopment 
Administration (ERDA) and the Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC):. 
The Licensing and regulatory authority of the AEC was assigned to 
the NRC and was expanded and made more explicit. The NRC retained 


the almost exclusive authority of the AEC to regulate production 


art 
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and utilization facilities, particularly including nuclear 
reactors. Its exclusive authority to regulate the discharge of 
all radioactive materials into navigable Waters nas recently . 
been upheld by the 2EPESre Court. 11 

Other legislation in recent years has assigned to other 
federal agencies the responsibility for the regulation of some 
activities that ore incident to the operation of nuclear power. 
plants. The National Environmental Policy actl2. (NEPA) requires 
the pagteonnenest Protection Agency (EPA) to establish standards 
for the protection of the general environment from radioactive — 
materials and to regulate the disposal of wastes into the ocean. 
The Federal Water Pollution Control Act Amenamanee of 197213 
(FWPCA) added authority in the EPA to regulate the discharge of 
certain pollutants such as thermal pollution, but not including 
radioactive effluents, from nuclear plants into navigable waters. 

The Federal Energy Administration (FEA) was established in 
197404 to address a wide range of energy related problems . 
While the FEA does not exercise regulatory SUEnOE DEY over nuclear 
power plants it does have a major role in forecasting and 
planning for marional energy needs... It has been assigned a lead 
role in determining means. to expedite the siting of energy facil- 


on 


ities including nucléar power plants. — 
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II. EMERGING STATE INITIATIVES 

A. Growing State chattenge to Federal Authority 

purr most of the three decades since passage of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946 the exercise of broad federal author~ 
ity over nuclear energy was largely unchallenged by the states. 
State acquiescence in a dominant federal role may undoubtedly 
be attributed to the initial emphasis on the military applica- 
tions of nuclear energy, to the fact that many of the activities 
were classified ana he OF eight of the public and to the fact _ 
that almost all the scientists, technicians, engineers and others 
with knowledge and expertise in the nuclear energy field were 
employed by the tiers government and its contractors. 

Perhaps the most obvious explanation for lack of early state 
interest in Fegu beeing nuclear power planes was the lack of 
slanta- to regulate. “The first commercial plant began operations 
at Shippingport, Pennsylvania in 1957. ay the end of the decade 
of the 1960s only anothes dozen plants were operating. All were 
producing less than one percent of the nation's electric power. 

During recent years public awareness of nuclear energy and 
state interest in “regulating nuclear power plants have gEdwn at 
an accelerating pace. This interest has undoubtedly been enhanced 
by heightened environmental concerns, by controversy surrounding 
the safety of nuclear energy facilities and activities and by 
growing public discussion of energy issues. 

Initiatives within the states affecting nuclear power plants 
have taken a variety of forms. For purposes of this analysis 


they will be grouped under two cae categories: 1) those. 


directed primarily at nuclear power plants including radiolog- 
ical health and safety aspects that seem to fall clearly within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the NRC; and:2) those dealing 
with power plants and energy facilities generally which include 
nuclear power plants. Some are in the form of bills for passage. 
by state legislatures aaa some are in the form of propositions 
to be voted on by the people as a result of petitions. Nuclear 
power plants are the main target of the latter. | 
B. Nuclear Moratorium Legislation | 
Legislation which has been enacted or. proposed in a number 

of states’ would extend regulatory authority over nuclear power 
plants in direct conflict with federal authority, primarily that 
exerciséd by the NRC. For purposes of this analysis the legis- 
lation may be grouped in categories as follows: | 

(1) Comprehensive. State Regulation: ‘A-1975 Oregon statute? 
_ provides probably the broadest authority asserted by any state to 
regulate nuclear power reactors. -It created the Energy Facility 
and Siting Council (EFSC) with authority to determine - the con- . 
altiene of an energy facility. The applicant must agree, as a 
écondition: of the issuance of the carti tics te, -ko-dbide by all the 
conditions of che centiriiate and all the: rules. of the EFSC 
relating to the protection of public health. and safety. The EFSC 
is empowered to establish safety standards including emission . . 
levels and waste. storage, transportation and disposal. Radio- — 
logical health and safety aspects of sc mueieae reactor Clearly . 
fall within the scope of the regulatory authority::granted to .the - 


EFSC which has specific power to regulate: transportation of 


radioactive materials to or from the plant, to review and 
approve security programs for nuclear power plants and to 
establish evacuation plans. Plant goecauione may be curtailed 
or halted if there is determined to be a danger of violation of 
safety standards. 

(2) ° Construction Prohibition and Derating: Perhaps the 
best known example of this type of initiative is Proposition 15, 
the so-called Nuclear Safeguards Initiative which was defeated 
in the California Primary Election in June 1976. It provided 
that after one year no. additional nuclear power plants could be 
built in. the stave uniesstall limits on liability were removed 
-or waived assuring full.compensation in the event of an accident 
After three years no plants could be constructed unless to the 
satisfaction of the state legislature, as evidenced. by a two- 
thirds ‘vote of sachr House. safety systems had been tested and 
adequate provisions. had. been made for the storage of radioactive 
waste. In addition, if these conditions were not met within a 
specified time all existing nuclear power plants in the state 
would be..progressively derated ieidintety to gates 

Although California voters rejected Proposition 15, bills 
with similar provisions:were introduced last year in the state © 
legislaturesof Massachusetts, Missouri and Oregon.: Some’ of’ these 
provisions were aise tétainca Ga three bills enacted into law in 
California just before the June’ Primary Election: - These bills 
veauivetenat before new: plants can: be constructed (a) “methods: for - 
reprocessing’ and: recycling’ nuclear fuel must be available, <(b) 


methods for long-term. ‘storage. or disposal of radioactive wastes 7 
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must be available, and (c) a study must be made on the feasibil- 
ity of building nuclear reactors underground. Passage of these 
bills offered an sreemative to Proposition 15 which undoubtedly 
contributed to its defeat. — - 

(3) Canstouction Prohibition Unless Specific Conditions 
Met: Legislation introduced inMaine and Vermont and ballot 
initiatives in a number of states incorporate variations of the 
provisions of California's Proposition 15, i.e., nuclear power 
plants would only be built if there was a removal or waiver of 
liability limits, demonstration of ee fective safety systems and 
adequate storage or disposal of radioactive wastes. read pro-_ 
posals would not affect existing piance Bue would bar construc- 
tion of new plants unless the conditions were met. 7 

Propositions were on the ballot in the November 1976 General 
Election in a total of six states. Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Arizona, Colorado and Ohio. All were rejected by the voters by 
wide margins. There is little agreement on the interpretation 
of results of the vote. Propenenes argue that the greater amount 
of money spent to defeat the propositions made the air rerencs: 
Opponents concede the disparity in spending but contend that it. 
was necessary to Syereone ene eerect of media treatment of news 
about nuclear energy which is often adverse to ne interests of 
nuclear power. The decisive vole in seven Seeeacs however, un- 


? 


doubtedly permits at least the tentative conclusion Phat ability 


‘4 


of proponents of nuclear power to mobilize greater resources to 


on 
+ - 


fight anessnuetede ballot prenositioné was a major eSekor in the 


decision of the voter and will Likely continue to be a major 


factor in defeating any future similar propositions. These 
Peewee should not be interpreted as a green light for nuclear. 
power, however. There is ample evidence of public concern about 
the safety of nuclear plants and radioactive waste. Nuclear 
opponents show no sign of giving up because of their lack of 
success eseese state votes The principal effect may be a 
shift in tactics which might well include a greater effort to 
persuade state legislatures to pass restrictive legislation. 

| An Iowa bill is an example of this approach. It would 
prohibit the building of new plants until a commercial facility 
for the reprocessing of spent nuclear fuel had been in contin- 
uous operation for one year sna the public utility proposing “6 
build the plant had made permanent arrangements for the reproc-— 
essing of its spent fuel at this facility. | 

(4) Construction Prohibition To End When Conditions Met: 


Legislation has been introduced in four states, Minnesota, 


at 


Washington, Michigan and Delaware, which would prohibit construc~ 
tion of any new nuclear power plants for a specified period of 
years. At the end of the period plants could be constructed only: 
if specific conditions have been met. These incase certain 


plant safety standards, effective safety systems, aC eauaee 


, soft 


systems for the eLorede: of radioactive wastes and the safeguarding 
of radioactive materials during transportation: 7H sadae tens 
there must bea determination that the electric power DEeEaS: can- 


not be met by facilities less degrading to the environment. 
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(5) Indefinite Construction Prohibition: Bills intro-.. : 
duced in the legislatures of Montana, Nebraska, New York and 
Vermont contain an outright prohibition on the construction 
of nuclear power plants for a period of five years. They 
contain no provision for a determination of conditions under 
which construction could be resumed at the end of the five year 
period. 

(6) Construction Only With Legislative Approval: In.1975 
Vermont enacted legislation barring-the construction of nuclear 
plants unless the legislature approves the issuance hy the 
Public Service Board of a certificate of public good. The leg- 
-islation provides no standard to guide the legislature in acting 
on an application other than a determination that the proposed 
faciitey would promote the general gaaeaie. Similar bills were 
introduced in a number of other state legislatures in 1975. 

(7) Restrictions On Location: Two bills introduced in the 
New York legislature would prohibit the construction of a 
nuclear power plant within 2000 yards from any area zoned for or 
being legally used for residential purposes. “3 

Cc. Constitutionality of State Nuclear Moratorium Legis- 
lation 

Virtually all the state initiatives described above provide 
for state authority to regulate the radiological health and . 
safety aspects of nuclear power plants through outright prohi- 


ios 


bition or through power to impose conditions and to set standards 


4 . , ae & * 


that conflict with the licensing and regulatory authority of the, 
‘ bs . * . Lae . £ 


NRC. A study of the COnSEL CURT ONSET EY of these state initiatives 


+ 


sponsored by the Atomic Industrial Forum and published under 
the title Nuclear “Moratorium" Legislation in the States and 
the Supremacy Clause: A Case of Express Preemption! 


that the Constitution confers power on the federal government 


concludes 


to pre-empt the field of the regulation of nuclear power plants 
and that in enacting the Atomic Energy Act Congress expressed 
its eiear intent to pre-empt authority to regulate the radio- 
logical health and safety aspects of nuclear power plants. The 
study further concludes that the legislation is an invalid 
intrusion into an area secoupioaliy pre-empted by the federal 
government and that it would almost certainly be so declared by 
the courts. 

D. Consent to State Regulation 

The State of Vermont has employed an innovative method to" 
achieve regulatory authority over nuclear energy facilities. 
‘The Vermont Yankee Nuclear Power Corporation signed an agreement 
with the State of Vermont and several conservation groups wherein 
it agreed to submit voluntarily to regulation by certain state 
agencies and to submit to state rules and regulations relating 
' to radioactive emissions notwithstanding federal pre-emption of 
this area of regulation. The Company also promised to use its’ 
best efforts to obtain AEC approval of any device’ that would 
_restrict emissions. At the time this agreement was entered into 
the Company was eying to. obtain State approval for a proposed 
bond issue, which suggests that this was a major consideration 
_in‘its willingness to submit to regulation which the State could 


7! 1 t. 


pod. Pee es . E : ne a ‘ Foe A : 
not otherwise legally impose. ae Vermont experience suggests 


t 


that states have means to bring pressure on a utility to submit 
to state regulation of radiological aspects of a nuclear power 
plant through its power to regulate in genes areas and to grant 
or withhold benefits of value to the aeeitey. 
| E. State Siting Legislation 

A second category of state legislation providing suthoetey 
£6 regulate nuclear power plants rests on ar Gitnee eget 
ground than the "moratorium" legislation described above. A 
growing number of bills have been introduced in state legisla- 
tures in all parts of the country providing authority for states 
to act on matters relating to the MGansive and siting of energy 
facilities generally. Most Legislation covers all electric 
power generating absense: including’ fossil fuel and nuclear 
plants. A few states have enacted siting leqveineion. In other 
states bills have been introduced and are awaiting final consid- 
eration. It is reasonable to expect that many of these and | 
similar bills will be enacted into law in ae ee of the growing 
tapeeede of state legislators and governors in enlarging state 
auehority even the siting, construction and eberation of energy 
facilities. tagteiation in this category seeks to establish 


i 


authority "to Fequrers activities for purposes other than pro- 


nl7 


tection agaxnet vadzatien hazards. Some bills specifically’ 


exclude activities chat fall within the exclusive requiatory 
authority of rhe Gaaeeul coverament: While the ‘pills take a 
variety BP eos an analysis of those enacted and introduced 
during the past two or eneee years veveats a number of common | 


features. These include the following: 


(1) State Siting Authority: Legislation assigns authority 
and responsibility for receiving, reviewing and approving appli- 
cations for permits to constructenergy facilities to 5 state 
agency which may be an existing agency or one created for such 
purpose. In some cases the body exercising final authority 
includes officials or designees from other. state departments and 
agencies and local government bodies affected by the particular 
application under’ consideration. State siting bodies are vested 
with broad authority ec) aeerave or deny application. All 
prohibit construction of a facility without a license or 
certificate. In somes the authority of the agency extends 
not only to energy producing facilities, but also includes 
transmission corridors and facilities. | 

(2) Applications: Siting Beosasdiuge. are initiated under 
most bills by the filing of an application which is required to 
furnish much detailed information. It may include a forecast 
of the need for electric Pawens other economic justification, 
ampact on the environment including plant life, wildlife and 
dana uses, impact UL Lxansportation and public health and 
safety, socio- economic ampaee proximity to police and fire 
protection and education facilities. The appiicetten is 
frequently required to Reengners two or more alternate sites 
and to outline estimated plans for additional facilities that 
will be built during the next ten years or other specified 


4s 


Gerted in the future: Te may require detailed descriptions of 


= 
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’ design features including safety systems, safeguards and 
evacuation plans. In some cases measures proposed to conserve 
energy are required to be described. 

(3) Hearings: State siting bills provide for notice and 
public hearings on the application. In some cases, officials of 
certain state and local agencies are designated as parties to 
‘the hearing. Opportunity to be heard is also extended to 
individuals and organizations with an interest in the appli - . 
cation or who can show that they will be affected by the 
approval or denial of the application. 

(4) Review: State agencies are required to conduct a 
thorough review of the application, frequently in cooperation 
with other departments or agencies having specialized knowledge 
in a given field such as water resources, public health, etc. 
There must be specific findings that the need exists for the 
additional power and that the proposed site or sites and the 
plant meet criteria set forth in the law. These most commonly 
include a finding that the facility wili not have an adverse. 
impact on the environment, that it is compatible with the state. 
water or land use sian and that it will not pose a hazard ‘to - 
public health and’ safety. Authority may be granted to contract 
with consultants for apecttic studies and’ to- obtain needed 
information and assistance from local, state: and federal 
agencies. 

(5) License or Certificate: Following-hearings and-review 
proceedings’ the application may be denied, or d-dertificate' or 


license issued.* Thé certificate may ‘contain ‘specific conditions 
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or requirements that must be met in the construction and 
operation of the facility. State agencies may have continuing 
authority to monitor construction and operation of the plant to 
assure compliance with the eeene and conditions of the certifi- 
cate and it may have the power to suspend or revoke acertificate 
in the event of non-compliance. In some cases the legislation 
specifically excludes from consideration as a site areas such as 


parks and wilderness, recreation or wildlife refuge areas. 


(6) Consolidation of Proceedings: To minimize duplication 


and delay in siting proceedings some state legislation provide 
for a single proceeding on an application resulting in the 
issuance of a license that is in lieu of all other licenses or 
permits that the applicant would otherwise be required to obtain 
from various -state and local authorities. Legislation fre- 


quently establishes a timetable for consideration of an 


application and sets deadlines for certain actions and decisions. 


All do not require. consolidated proceedings, however. In some 
cases the authority of state agencies exercising jurisdiction 
over matters relating to siting decisions to act independently 
is preserved. 

(7) Forecasting and’ Planning: Several state bills require 
agencies responsible for siting and licensing decisions to 


conduct studies of the. state's long range energy requirements 


and to forecast demand and the facilities that will be required | 


to meet that, demand. .In some cases. these forecasts are to be 
periodically. updated. Some bills direct the identification and 


evaluation of potential sites for energy facilities. Utility 


companies operating within a state are eeaaieed by some legis- 
lation to prepare and file periodic reports Semigaeind future 
demand, outlining long range plans to meet that demand, 
identifying proposed sites for future facilities and to describe 


plans to achieve energy conservation. 


III. EMERGING FEDERAL-STATE CONFLICTS 

Bach category of state initiatives described above. consti- 
tutes a potentially serious conflict with’-federal authority to 
regulate nuclear power plants. Each creates a somewhat 
different set of problems, however, and‘ suggests a different 
approach in avoiding confrontation and in developing a workable 
system for federal-state cooperation in siting and licensing 
nuclear power plants. | 

A. State Regulation of Radiological Aspects 

As has been noted, legislation which provides variations of 
' proposed moritorta on nuclear power plants, ’mostly in the form 
of ballot propositions, is probably 4g neoneeiedeional attempt 
to give states power to regulate in an area ‘that susenaes 
specifically pre-empted By the -federal ‘government. . The likeli- 
hood that the courts would uphold federal-authority by striking 
down'any such: legislation that should be ‘enacted and implemented 
is eharaduseadon 4a eels comfort, ‘however...:Such ‘action could 
“only ‘come ‘after litigation that ae prs eaeeeahand costly ; 
and at a minimum‘would add confusion, delay..and uncertainty to. 
an alteady complex:and lengthy licensing-and -siting process: :.A° 


decision ‘by’a state’ whether: by vote ‘ofthe :pédple ‘or: the 
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legislature to assert regulatory authority over sudueas.casray 
facilities is an ‘expression of the political will of that state 
even though it may be unconstitutional by reason of the pre- | 
emption of this area of regulation by the federal government. 
Defeat of the states in the. courts ‘would almost certainly 7 
stimulate greater efforts to obtain a political remedy through 
federal legislation granting. the states specific authority to 
regulate the. radiological aspects of nuclear power plants. 

Two bills with that objective were introduced near the end. 
of the 9%th Conqresect® Both would give the states a veto 
right over nuclear power plants. The first prohibits the NRC 
from issuing a construction permit until the dtate where the 
facility is to be located has given its approval to the project.- 
‘The second gives the state ninety days to disapprove a license . 
after it has been issued by the NRC. ‘In both cases the state 
could impose safety and other criteria that are stricter than 
those required by the NRC. While there was no action on these . 
bills in the 94th Congress support for passage of similar leg- 
islation in the future will probably grow as more states seek a 
larger role in decisions involving nuclear power plants. 
-_ B. State Licensing -and Siting 

Legislation enacted and proposed providing authority for 
seates. to regulate nuclear power plants "for purposes other + 
than protection against radiation hazards" is founded on much 
more solid legal ground but presents problems that-are 
potentially more troublesome than those in the- first category 


described above. ‘State authority over -land, water and other 


natural resources within its borders is broad. Protection of 
the health and welfare of its citizens has long been peecgnieea 
as a proper function of state government. | 

In recent years 2: ihiebey of legislative and administrative 
actions reveal a federal policy of actively encouraging state 
initiative in many areas such as land use planning and in the 
establishment and enforcement of standards for protection of the 
environment. Passage of the Coastal Zone Planning Act19 is an 
example of a federal effort to develop cooperative programs 
with coastal states under which the states accept responsibility 
for the management of designated areas to prevent degradation. 

For the most part state legislation duplicates the two-step 
licensing process followed by the NRC. In its application to 
the NRC for a construction permit and for an operating license 
an applicant must demonstrate that the proposed nuclear power 
plant meets kertain design. standards and that its opération will. 
be consistent with the protection of public health and safety. 
At both stages the application ie subject to careful review of 
all aspects including radiological and environmental. A public 
hearing at the construction permit stage is mandatory. A | 
further hearing may be ordered at the operating license stage. 
After the operating license is issued the NRC retains ee 
diction to monitor operations and has authority to require mod~ 
Ppicaeieds to improve protection of public health and safety. 
It is in the area of the review of envi vonnental aspects other 


than radiological hazards that there is the greates* overlap 
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between federal authority and that assigned to the states under 
legislation that has been enacted or is proposed. 

At best, therefore; an applicant for a license to build 
and Geevaes a nuclear power plant is confronted with the 
necessity of filing and prosecuting applications at both the 
state and federal level which wee the subject of comprehensive 
review and public neaeIngS by the NRC ana the state in which 
the plant is to be loédted. Under the most favorable circum- 

' stances this duplication of procedure increases the costs to 
the applicant and will aliiost certainly lengthen the time 
between the initial appiieation for a construction permit and 
the commencement of operations. | | 

At worst, the exercise of regulatory authority by the 
federal government and the states could create conflicts that 
would make it impossible or impractical for a utility to build 
a nuclear power plant. An applicant could be faced with the | 
prospect of being unable to comply with inconsistent require- 
ments established, under state and federal authority. Each 
could effectively veto the ackiea GE che thee The NRC can 
deny a license to an applicant notwithstanding state approval. 
And, a state could probably make it iimpodebie for an NRC- 
approved plant to be built. through the exercise of its power 
to een land use, water; access affecting the senpeeed plant 
site and the. tranahidsion corridors. 

“A recent Oregon, @xperience illustrates the Potenerat of a 
state to pis the NRC: proceeding on an application for a 


construction permit, for a nuclegr, power plant. The State of 


Oregon intervened in federal licensing proceedings involving 
proposed Sedro Woolley and Pebble Springs nuclear power plants. 
The Atomic Safety and Licensing Board of the NRC recessed 
Deeengs in August 1976 until a final forecast of energy needs 
is completes by the Oregon Department of Energy, which was not 


expected for several months. | 


IV. MECHANISMS FOR COOPERATION 

A number of approaches have been suggested to resolve or 
avoid federal-state conflicts in order to permit nuclear power 
plants to be built and licensed on a timely basis. These 
include further federal pre-emption of state authority, 
coordination of state and federal regulatory activities and the 
passage of comprehensive federal legislation that provides for 
a state role ina system of joint proceedings on an application. 

| A. Federal Pre~emption | 

Congress could enact legislation expressing a clear intent 
to pre-empt for the federal government the authority to regulate 
for such purposes other than protection against nagtoroge cal 
hazards that. may be permitted under its conser tuerenels ‘powers - 
to regulate interstate commerce. This is Wither a practical’: 
nor satisfactory solution, however.. In view of expected and 
underetandablé-resiatance by the. states. to such:a move, the 
prospects . for. passage SE sick deqi station in.the present climate! 


are:almost non-existent. Whether the federal: government ‘could 
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under the Constitution, even if it wanted to do so, ee 
activities that affect the siting, licensing and operation of 
nuclear power plants is questionable. 

B. Coordination of: Federal-State Actions 

The NRC has initiated a number of steps to foster coopera- 
tion with the states in power plant siting ettees: During each 
of the past two years it has sponsored conferences on power 
plant siting with participants from the states and federal 
agencies to examine problems and potential conflicts and to make’ 
recommendations that would improve cooperation between the 
federal government and the states. The NRC has recently estab- 
lished a separate office to administer state programs. Among. 
‘NRC actions instituted in recent months are improved liaison 
and information agehange with states on aieang matters and joint 
hearings on applications. | 

(1) Information Exchange: Among the recommendations of 
the 1975 Federal-State Conference on Power pian’ Siding that 
have been implemented include wider exchange of information 
relative to applications for’a permit to build a nuclear power 
plant. Liaison officers:are to be designated by the .NRC and by 
the state where the»plant is to be located to. facilitate’ the: 
information: exchange and. toscoordinate the activities of *both:: ~ 
This cooperative effort is directed primarily at’‘matters:.:suchi: - 
as the ,environmental’ review process, that come:within: the: juris—-.: 


diction of the states and the federal government. 
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(2) Joint Hearings: To avoid costly and time consuming 
duplication in the hearing process the NRC has initiated a 
procedure for joint hearings with Maryland and New York on 
license applications. Joint hearings. were announced for the. 
NRC and the State of Maryland to receive evidence and testimony 
from interested parties on the application of Potomac Electric 
Power Company permits to build its proposed two-unit Douglas 
Point Nuclear Generating Station at a ‘site in Charles County. 

A more formalized approach was proposed for the joint 
hearings with the State of New York on the application of the 
Power Authority of the State of New York for a permit to build 
its proposed Greene County Nuclear Power Plant. A draft 
prorocel was published by the NRC for comment. It defined the 
Heating bodies, provided for separate filing by each of the 
bodies on procedural questions, for the. receipt of evidence on 
matters outside the scope of NRC specifications. of controverted 
issues and for ruling on objections to evidence. The basic 
enject ee of the joint hearings is to deal with matters that 
will satisfy both NRC and state requirements. While it is 
anticipated that the hearings will take longer than would be 
required by the NRC for its own purposes, they will effect a 
considerable saving in time over that required for separate NRC. 
and state hearings. | 

, The joint hearing technique is a constructive step, which | 
will undoubtedly provide experience. that will, be of great value, 
in structuring future such hearings and in, the drafting of. 


federal legislation formalizing the procedure. . 
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C. Federal Siting Legislation 


Another proposed alternative to reduce or eliminate federal- 
state conflicts is the passage of comprehensive legislation at 
the federal level to define more seaviy the role of federal 
and state agencies in siting and licensing proceedings and to 
set forth a procedure designed to improve and expedite the 
process. An example of legislation intended to accomplish these 
purposes, prepared by Executive branch agencies ‘in draft form 
primarily for discussion and review by the states and federal 
agencies, is the proposed "Electric Energy Facilities Siting 
Act of 1976." The bill wee kone to the FEA primary responsibil- 
ity*as the coordinating agency. 

States are encouraged to participate through development 
grants by the federal government @hicr may cover up to two- 
thirds of a state's costs in establishing a siting development 
program. Thereafter, a Read tay Gusibey for aauinbetrative 
grants covering up to two-thirds SE the cost of administering 
its siting program. — 

Programs developed by ‘the states are to be submitted to the 
Administrator of FEA for review in consultation with NRC, ERDA, 
the Council on. Environmental Quality (CEQ), the Federal Power 
Commission’ (EPC) and the Department oF the Interior. . The 
Administrator must approve the program submetted by a state 
unless it fails to ‘meet Criteria set’ forth in the legislation. 
Among the requirements provided are that it contains review and 
certification procedures for the ldéation of a facility within 


the state, designates a responsible state lead agency and 
7 ae 


establishes guidelines and standards that permit an applicant 
to submit its long-term plans for approval. Under its proposed 
program a state must take into account such factors as cooling 
system requirements, proximity to load center, navigable waters 
and transportation, soil and foundations, availability of water, 
land use, papulation density, accessibility to transmission 
lines, environmental impact and the need for electric power. 
There must be provision for collection of.a reasonable filing 
fee to cover certain state expenses in connection with the 
application, for joint federal-state hearings with opportunity 
for participation by parties showing a substantial interest in 
the outcome, for a time limit for completion of proceedings and 
for administrative review. This is to be the sole srocedars 

for certification by the state and any of its departments, 
sGeneies or subdivisions. 

The proposed legislation also provides for distribution to. 
all interested federal agencies of eontke of the apnlieation 
and certain other documents and for their participation ina 
joint hearing. It provides for a specific peeasapeion to the. 
NRC BP -daciisive pesoonerniliey for radiological health and 
gatety conditions. — . 

The proposed legislation was not submitted to or introduved 
in Congress. However, bills were iiepeduced. in the 94th 
Congress containing a provision for the NRC in’cooperation with' 


other federal: and state agencies to 
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- . . conduct a study of methods to improve 

further the procedures for Federal and State 

participation in the review and approval, in 

areas other than. protection against radiation. 

hazards and protection of the common defense 

and security,.of sites, for utilization or 

production facilities. 
Methods for coordinating and reaching environmental decisions 
were to receive particular attention. The Chairman of the NRC 
was directed to submit the results of the study and recommen- 
dations for legislation to Congress. 

These bills were not enacted before the adjournment of the 
94th Congress. However, the NRC took note of the need for the 
proposed study and in October 1976’ announced a plan for a study 
similar to that proposed in these bills to be completed before 


mid-1977. 22 


The stated objectives of the study are (1) to 
identify key procedural and jurisdictional det byiey Taveived in 
reaching di geronmeatan: decisions and to relate this activity to 
federal, state and private actions involving siting reviews, 

(2) to determine the extent to which Gepvainacead activities and 
long-range planning actions affect the efficiency of environ- 
mental decision-making, (3) to analyze Speions for Soorainaeias 
and reaching erivironmental decisions more efficiently, and (4) 
if appropriate baces can be justified, to recommend legislative 
options to Congress and changes in site approval procedures of 


eT 


federal and state agencies. 
V. .CONCLUSIONS AND. :RECOMMENDATIONS 


Increasing activity by the states in the passage of power 


plant siting legislation to extend authority in areas of 
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legitimate interest and concern to the states has placed them 
on a collision course with the NRC and other federal agencies 
exercising regulatory authority over the same subject matter. 
Failure to recognize the growing potential for conflict and to 
take positive steps to bring about cooperative action will 
increasingly frustrate both the federal government and the 
states in carrying out their respective statutory responsi- 
bilities. It will raise formidable obstacles to the attainment 
of the nation's goals. 

Steps that have ee taken, as noted above, to avoid 
conflicts and to reduce duplication and delay through better 
coordination of federal and state activities are constructive 
and should be encouraged. These measures do not provide a long- 
term solution, however. Their success and effectiveness depend 
to a large extent on the willingness of those at the state and - 
federal level at a given time to. enter voluntarily into 
cooperative arrangements. There remains a large element of 
uncertainty for an applicant for authority to build and operate 
a plant concerning the procedures that must be followed, the 
requirements that must be met and the time within which it can 
reasonably be expected that all decisions will be made. 

The enactment of comprehensive federal legislation offers 
the best and possibly the only hope for a long-term solution. — 
The drafting of such legislation should be undertaken ear: 
wide ranging discussions between TEPER Sentat ives of the states 
and the federal agencies most directly involved. An effort 


should be made to reach the waGeee possible area of agreement 


on the specific authori and responsibility of each in siting 
and licensing proceedings. 

Federal legislation might take alternative approaches. It 
may seek to define clearly the areas of primary responsibility 
for the federal government and the states. For example, the 
pre-emptive authority of the federal government with respect 
to the radiological health and safety aspects of nuclear power 
plants may be affirmed while the states are assigned primary 
responsibility with respect to other environmental and socio- 
economic considerations. Such legislation might establish the 
iAetieutional mechanisms and procedures that provide for matters 
such as a single application, joint hearings and a schedule for 
the making of all decisions and the completing of all steps 
relating to the siting and licensing of facilities. 'Federal 
legislation may. also Seeiae incentives for state cooperation 
through cost sharing arrangements or other forms of assistance 
to the states. 

The success of this approach, however, depends on the 
willingness of all states to agree to and accept the delineation 
of authority provided in the legislation. This would involve a 
withdrawal by many States from areas where they are increasingly 
asserting degulatory authority. In the absence of such agree- 
ment to be embodied in legislation, constitutional questions 
would remain to’ be’ resolved in the courts ona case-by-case 


basis. 
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A more practical approach would be through the passage of 
federal legislation providing for state involvement ona 
regional basis. There is need for greater state davoivenent 
within a framework which clearly defines ene areas of state 
and federal authority and which does not permit an individual 
state to veto aeeiecone reached by the states collectively 
within a Pegi: | | 

Such an arrangement will require the passage of legislation 
pre-empting to the federal sevecament authority to regulate the 
Siting, licensing, construction and operation of nuclear 
facilities in all matters deteeing to Poeere heals? and safety 
including environmental and socio-economic factors. Such peau 
lation should also delegate back to the states broad authority 
to regulate in cheea: matkers: but through a regional Seoanauas. 
tion Soeapiisned: through an Paeae teeta eomnane Sprouse by 
Congress. The regional organization would be a regulatory 
instrument of the federal government but the eee acting 
collectively would have a large voice in decisions relating to 
the need for and siting of nucteet facilities. — | 

The Seuay being conducted by the NRC isa constructive 
step. There is an urgent need for Congress to enact legislation 
providing support and direction for the expansion of the study. 
Potential for arrangements that will facilitate the cooperation 
of states in a region to be served by energy facilities should 
be examined. The study should also provide for the joint 
participation by the states, federal agencies and the Congress 


in drafting proposed Rese hee ON 


Prompt attention should also be given to the development 
of a plan incorporating the regional concept outlined above 
and legislation to implement the proposal should be prepared 
for early consideration by Congress. 

Time is of the essence in the passage of legislation. 
Within the next two or three years most of the fifty states 
will probably have enacted legislation establishing mechanisms 
and procedures for making decisions relating. to the siting of 
nuclear power plants. There is a high probability that aeee 
visions of these state dave will uney widely increasing tie 
difficulty of achieving uniform procedures of general appli- 
cability to the states and the federal government. Prompt 
passage of legislation prepared with active state participation 
can help greatly to shape state legislation and to achieve 
some degree of uniformity among the laws and procedures of the 
states. | | 

Current and proposed efforts should be aixeéted toward the 
preparation of proposed legislation during the next few months 
in order that it can be submitted to the Congress for final 


action well before the adjournment of the 95th Congress. 
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THE ENERGY PARK EXPERIENCE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
PREPARED BY 
DR. FRANK CLEMENTE AND DR. TERRY A. FERRAR * 


ABSTRACT 


This paper presents a history and an analysis of 
the events surrounding the “Energy Park controversy in Pennsylvania 
from June 1973 to the present. In the Pennsylvania case, Energy 
Parks were defined as clusters of 10,000 (MW(e) to 20,000 Mu(e) of 
genebating capacity ina relatively smal] geographic area. A group 
of four utilities in the Commonwealth presented the concept to the 
Governor's Energy Council in January 1975. Ten: non-metropolitan 
areas in the state were identified as potential. sites. 

The Governor's Energy Council conducted a series of public 
inporacion and input meetings at each site during 1975. Overt re- 
sponse to the concept was overwhelmingly negative. Since no abjees 
tive surveys were conducted, however, this negative peiclion cannot 
be taken as representative of public opinion at large. 

On January 23, 1976, the Council voted to suspend study of the 
concept and refer the generic questions of energy facility siting 
to the legislature. At the present time, there is no on-going 
peseanchepeei tically on the concept sy either the Commonwealth or 


. the utilities. 
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THE ENERGY PARK EXPERIENCE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
; PREPARED BY aa 
DR. FRANK CLEMENTE* AND OR. TERRY A. FERRAR** 

This paper presents a history and an afialysis of the 
events surrounding the Energy Park controversy in Pennsylvania from 
June 1973 unlil the present. The major goals of the report are 
threefolu. First, to provide an objective and accurate chronology of 
events and to identify major actors in the drama. Second. to describe 
the process of public participation in thé debate: And, third, to 
evaluate the role of key groups in this particular energy-related 
controversy. | | 

At the outset it should be stressed that the paper is based on 
the assumption that the Pennsylvania experience has profound impli- 
cations for other states considering energy centers as well as for | 
the fsdeuaiqousnments.. Indeed, the Pennsylvania situation provides 
insights into fhe sociopolitical dimeneions of all types of energy 


facility siting whether they be centers, "quads" or mini-plants. 


Background 

‘In June 1973 a group. of four electric utilities--Philadelphia 
Electric, Pennsylvania Power and Light, Metropolitan Edison and 
Pennsylvania Electric--began to investigate the feasibility of 


‘*Senior Research Associate, Center for the Study of Environmental 
Policy, The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 


**Director, Center for the Study of Environmental Policy, The. Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 
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aggregated power plant sith in Pennsylvania. These four utilities, 
which together service 70 percent of the Commonwealth, commissioned 
an internal study of concentrated siting. In March 1974 system plan- 
* ners within the organization completed the report "Energy Parks in 
Pennsylvania--Where-When-How?". This report was distributed to man- 
agers of the four utilities, but it was not released to the public 
until January 1975. 

In this report enérgy parks were defined as clusters of 10,000 
megawatts to 20,000 megawatts of generating capacity in a relatively 
small geographic area. The report recommended further study of the 
concept. Officials of the four utilities accepted the recommendation 
and in June 1974 they formally established the Energy Park Develop- 
ment Group (EPDG). The original project manager of EPDG was Edward 
F. Reis of Pennsylvania Power and Light. Reis was succeeded by John 
H. Saeger of Pennsylvania Power and Light. The assistant project man- 
ager was Richard Mulford of Philadelphia Electric. In addition, the 
EPDG consisted of two task forces. Mr. J. R. Thorpe of GPU Service 
Corporation headed the Site Identification task force, and Mr. R. W. 
Werts of GPU headed the Transmission task force. 

The Site Identification task force was aaideds according to the . 
setideies,. by the following series of "ground rules": | 

(1) Energy park locations should not preempt prime farmland (if 


possibie) or lands planned for governmental use. 
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(2) enavey. park locations should avoid: 

(a) Densely populated areas’, 

(b) Flood plains, 

(c) Regulated air basins, and © 

(d) Areas of extensive power plant development. 
(3) Energy park locations should have: 

(a) ‘Suitable topography, | 

(b) Rail and road access; 

(c) Acceptable atmospheric conditions,’ 

(d) Compatible land use, and 

(e) A minimal ecological disturbance. 

‘In order ‘to facilitate the site identification process, EPDG 
hired Gilbert Associates of Reading. The Gilbert firm had pre- 
viously done work for the utilitis and had already engaged in a 
siting effort for Pennsylvania. Mr. Mike Cambria’ managed the 
project at Gilbert and in November 1974 this group completed their 
report Energy Park Development, Site Identification Study. 

While many aspects of the Gilbert ‘report are important, the 
following items are essential for a thorough’ understanding of 
subsequent events: 

(1) “An energy park was defined as’ 10,000 to 20,000 megawatts 

of concentrated generating ‘capacity. The’fuel Source 


would be 50 percent fossil and 50 percent nuclear. 
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Start-up dates would be 1985 for first coal unit and 
1987 for first nuclear unit. 

(2) Ten potential sites and fifty-two additional locations, 

within the state were identified (see attached map). 
The ten sites were divided into three groups. Group ] 
contained three sites with few major deficiencies 
(LeRaysville, Ararat, Montour). Group 2 contained five ° 
sites with some problems, but where construction was 
still feasible. (Clermont, Cherry Flats, Sheakleyville, 
Pine Glen, Donegal). Group 3 contained two sites with a 
serious deficiency where construction would probably not 
be possible (Lake City, Tobyhana). Al] potential sites 
_were in rural or semi-rural areas. 

(3) The Gilbért.report projected a new population of 25,980 
for a 20,000 MW(e) park. Of these, Gilbert anoiected 
6,950.school children who, would need.277 new school 
rooms. In addition, the Gilbert report projected 9,070 . 

: new. jobs in a.conmunity as the result of the park. 
On January 17, 1975,. Reis, Thorpe, Cambria and Werts presented 
the energy park concept, the Gilbert study, the original utility. 
report and a transmission study to the Governor's Energy. Council 


(GEC) in. Harrisburg. The GEC..consists of members of industry, 
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academia, government, and is chaired by the Lieutenant Governor. 
The self-definition of the GEC is as follows: 

The Governor's Energy Council was established by Execu- 
tive Order of Governor Shapp in February 1974. The purpose 
of the Council is to strengthen the capacity of the Common- 
wealth to respond to the complex problems related to energy. 
The Council is the principal authority within the Common- 
wealth for all aspects of energy policies and programs. It 
has the authority to exercise control and coordination nec- 
essary to insure the proper management of energy use, conser- 
vation, and production throughout the. Commonwealth. 

In practice, the GEC is an arm of the Governor's office and 
provides input on key energy-related issues. 

The EPDG presentation. to the GEC was important for at least 
two reasons: 

(1).. It was the first time the concept reached the public, 

and 

(2) The key terms were now defined in the public eye, and 

thus more or 1Icss cast in stone. 

Reis, the EPDG project manager, defined an energy park as a 
concentration of electric-generating capability in a relatively 
small geographic area. He emphasized that his goal was to bring 
the GEC up to date on EPDG efforts and that the -concept was still 
in the study phase. Reis pointed out that there was not commit- 
ment to build an-energy park but only to determine if it was a— 


viable alternative to dispersed power plant siting: 
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_ Reis projected a 5:9 percent annual growth rate in electricity 
load during the 1984-2000 period. He pointed out that this pro- 
jection was compatible with the GEC's own data. An energy park, 
Reis pointed abs would be one means of meeting this demand. 

He described a variety. of potential benefits. from the con- 
cept: . 

(1) More effective land use. 

(2). Minimization of siting and licensing efforts. 

(3) Standapdizatien.ot engineering and construction. - 

(4) Labor force stability. 

(5) Efficient utilization of support services. 

(6). Flexibility in matching capacity growth to load require- 

ments. 

(7) Potential. savings to consumer. 

Potential problems identified by Reis were: 

(1) . Getting, public acceptance. 

(2) Site selection and. acquisition. 

(3) . Heat dissipation. 

(4) Financing. | . 
In general, Reis concluded, EPDG felt that the potential benefits: 
far outweighed: the possible problems. Further, none of the poten- 
tial problems seemed insurmountable. He asked the GEC to work. 
with EPDG in setting up public sineomueeron meetings as a first 


step in developing a site selection process. 


“After the EPDG presentation, the GEC voted unanimously to 
participate in further Energy Park planning and research as the 
coordinating agency for the Commonwealth. The GEC gave three 
reasons why it should be involved in the study process: 

(1). -To coordinate the efforts and facilitate the exchange. of _ 
information on the concept and the study and evaluation 
of the concept among the State agencies involved and 
between the public, the electric utilities and other 
non-State government groups and.these State agencies. 


(2) To enable the State, in addition to the-utilities, to 
become involved in the study process itself. 


(3) To provide the means for public involvement in the study . 
the Governor's Energy Council is setting up a series of 
public meetings to help satisfy this responsibility. . 
| The First publ ic information meeting was held January 30 in 
the William Penn Auditorium in Harrisburg. Many environmental 
groups were represented, and it became obvious that the concept 
was going to generate considerable controversy. Plans were then 
nadente schedule meetings in all ten potential sites. The staff 
of the GEC took the lead in scheduling meetings. The GEC Execu- 
tive Director, William Harral, took a very active role in the . 
process. In addition, another staff member, Herbert Jacobs was 
appointed “Energy Parks Coordinator" on a full-time basis. These 
individuals spoke at public meetings, answered letters and phone 
inquiries, and generally provided a sounding ‘board for complaints 
and questions from the public, government officials and special 


interest groups. 
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The GEC also addressed the issue from the technical side. 

The Center for the Study of Environmental Policy at The Pennsyl- - 
vania State University contracted with the GEC to undertake a 
multidisciplinary Study of the Energy Park concept. This investi- 
gation yas conducted by economists, engineers, secidlogists and 
geographers under the dipection of Dr. Terry A. Ferrar. 

In August, ae Center's two volume report was released under 
Issues and and Reconmendat ions. This report identified several major 
technical issues which were unresolved or inadequately treated in 
the Gilbert study. | It was recomended that site-specific investi- 
gations be undertaken to obtain necessary data. 7 ; | 

By Christmas 1975 the state had held oubite meet ings at all 
ten potential sae the Penn State report was complecee: and the 
GEC had access toa wide range of information on the eheray Park 
question. On January 23, 1976, the GEC met in Mareicbutd and 
agreed to: | | a | - 

a) Suspend study of the Energy Park concept until larger 

| issues could be resolved. These issues included the 

proposed “Clean Air Amendments" and the broad questions 
of utility taxes and concentrated siting of nuclear 


power plants. 
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(2) Present a resolution to the Legislature asking that re- 
search be undertaken on all facets of energy facility 
siting. 

After the GEC decision, the EPDG announced suspension of its 
activities. In a news release Saeger said, "We've gone as far as 
we can at this time." He called on the legislature to take action 
to resolve the unanswered questions regarding Energy Parks. 
Finally, he praised the GEC saying "in perhaps no other state has 
a group like the Energy Council come forward to involve the public 
in deciding on energy facilities." . | 

At the present time, the energy park question is in limbo. 
The GEC has extricated itself, the EPDG is in a holding pattern 
and the legislature is unlikely ” move rapidly in an election 


year. 
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PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


One of the most fascinating aspects of the energy park exper- 


jence in Pennsylvania was the high degree of public visibility of 


the concept. The proposal became the subject of debate throughout 


the state in general and in the ten potential host counties in 


particular. Many arguments, both pro and con, were articulated at 


a series of public meetings in each of the ten candidate counties. 


Basically, there were two kinds of meetings: 


(1) 


(2), 


Public Information Meetings where experts and profes- 


-Sionals spoke on the potential effects of the proposed 


facility. These meetings were coordinated by local 
community leaders and planners and Penn State Extension 
personnel. Speakers were drawn from a wide range of 
fields including nuclear engineering, biology, geology, 
economics, sociology and environmental tides. Other 
speakers represented the GEC the local government, 
various slale agencies, the power companies, Gilbert 
Associates, and the Center at Penn State. 

Such meetings were held at all ten sites during the 
period May-November 1975. Some counties held as many as 
eight or ten open meetings. 

Public Input Meetings were held by the Governor's Energy 


Council subsequent to the series of informational meetings. 


¢ 
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Significant public reaction emerged in each of the ten counties.. 


At least one input meeting was held in each county. 
Statements, suggestions and conclusions were solicited 


from all interested citizens. ‘Planning boards, local 


officials, interest groups, union leaders and many other 


Seqnents of the communities (including private citizens) 
presented statements. Each meeting was attended by at 


least one representative of the Governor's Energy Council. 


These responses occurred along several dimensions: 


Q) 


(2) 


(3). 


Dozens of citizens attended the public meetings, asked 
questions and made statements for or against the proposal. 
Organizations formad-to either combat or facilitate con- 
Stauceion of the facility. Private meetings were held 
to aiecucs strategy. Letters were written to the Gover- 
nor, local ufficials and the eueoapers. Petitions were 
circulated. Bumper stickers acceded on local auto- 


mobiles. 


The media covered the story very thoroughly and local 


newepssers often ran . feature articles on the controversy. 


Editorials were written pro and con. Local radio sta- 
tions interviewed experts, local leaders and “the man on 
the street." The Pennsylvania Télévision Network pro- 


duced a special program on the "Energy Park Controversy." 
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(4) Local-officials took stands on the issue. Planning 
| agencies and boards wrote reports, held meetings and 
presented their conclusions at the public input forums, 
As both the EPDG and the GEC readily admit, the avert public 
pesnonee was negative. One EPDG official estimated that about 97 
percent of the sublie input was against the concept. Unfortunately, 
it is far beyond the seene of the present project to analyze and 
| inderpret this input. It is possible, however, to give a brief 
overview of the iajor types of criticisms which emerged at the 
public meetings: 
(1) Anti-nuclear--the definition of the energy park included 
| a 50 percent nuclear component. This nuclear aspect 
generated vocal opposition to the concept in public 
meetings at both the state and local level. The Environ- 
mental Coalition on Nuclear Power, for example, was one 
of the main groups opposing the concept. 
(2) Environmental Impact was also a major point of conten- 
tion. Feb nOseluBe, farmers and many environmental 
| aibups-clained the park would have adverse ecological 
. me - - | 
(3) muni ty spect was ariother major area of concern-- 


particularly at the local level. The Gilbert report 


i 
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(4) 


projected a.new population of over 25,000 people. This 
figure resulted in much consternation among residents of 
these rural areas. 


Equity Issues--Some residents claimed that under: the | 


Pennsylvania tax system local communities do not receive 


a "fair" proportion of tax revenuew from power plants. 
In Pennsylvania, utility tax revenues are pedistribited: 
according to the "local tax effort" of.a jurisdiction. . 
As the Pennsylvania Environmental Council has correctly 
pointed out: 
"It is the metropolitan areas of the state, with 
their immense base of locally tax-subject property, 
which benefit from the Public Utilities Realty 
Tax." 


In other words, while rural areas would have the "burden” 


- of energy parks, the metropolitan areas would: receive 


most.of the tax revenue.- 
Another “equity” issue which consistently appeared :. 


related to why no metropolitan areas were included -in 


‘the potential sites. Many speakers :at meetings said 


‘that the EPDG thought “our lives are worth Jess" than 


iy 


city dwellers. They resented the implication’ that large 


cities had been avoided in site selection because: ‘the. 
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energy parks were dangerous. The fact that energy 
produced at the park would be transmitted to the cities 
did not lessen their irritation with the concept. 
(5) Need was called into question by many citizens making - 
- input. Some environmental groups challenged the EPDG's 
. 5.9 percent growth rate. .They argued that conservation 
efforts should be emphasized and this would sharply 
curtail the-5.9 percent growth projections. 

There were, of course, many other criticisms of the energy 
park concept, e.g., susceptibility to sabotage, unaesthetic, not 
suited for rural areas and the. fact that alternative forms of 
energy were not considered. A much needed research study is the 
thorough analysis of the hundreds of letters, petitions, state- 
ments and articles that were written on the subject. 

Just as there-were negative comments on the Energy Park 
. concept, So. were: there some positive responses. In general, the 
major positive reaction which surfaced at the public meetings: 
related ‘to projections -that .the: economy of the local area would be 
stimulated by:the construction of the park. Jobs would be created 
and business would<prosper.:, Several labor unions were very sup- 
portive :of..the concept: -(e.g.,IBEW-locals)...In addition, Chambers 
of Commerce officials and:‘local developient Group: generally 
supported -the idea. icThis positive perspective, however, was 


definitely in the minority. 
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In sum, then, public involvement ‘in’ the process was largely 
confined to a long series of public meetings in each candidate 


county. Given the number of meetings, the time Span and the 


publicity the meetings received, it is likely that all interested 


individuals and groups had the opportunity to learn about the 


concept and to make input to the GEC. 
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ANALYSIS. OF KEY GROUPS 


This section provides an interpretation of the role and 
behavior of three key groups in the Energy Park controversy. It 
is subjective to the extent that it is interpretative. The follow- 
ing remarks are intended as neither sie wpoiegial tay OF condemna- 
tion of any groups: . . . 

(1) The EPDG, representing the utilities, first brought the 

concept to the public attention by presenting it to the 
GEC. They came to the GEC, as they readily admitted, 
for help in pursuing a new concept in power plant siting. 
The EPDG confessed they did not have all the answers but 
felt, in Reis' Wop that "there isa definite need for 
state and public participation in the procesees. 

‘Given the early stage at which the EPDG went public, 
it is surprising that in the subsequent public meetings 
-the EPDG was often criticized for having already chosen 
the site and, in one case, of having already purchased 
land. There is no evidence that such charges had any 
foundation. ‘In fact, all available evidence suggests 
that the EPDG acted in good faith in bringing the public 


into the process at an early stage. 
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At the present time, many utility officials believe 
that the public was brought into the act at too early a 
stage. The concept was still abstract and its very 
abstraction allowed for unreasonable or irrelevant 
criticism. For example, a professor of history at the 
University of Pittsburgh stated that within fifty years 
energy parks would occupy one-fifth of all andl in 
Pennsylvania. . . 

The question of going to the public too sant) 
aside, however, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
EPDG made at least two other mistakes: 

(a) EPDG underestimated the difficulty in obtaining 
public acceptance. The EPDG growth estimates were 
challenged, anti-nuclear and environmental groups 
showed strong organization and a yeneral distrust 
of big business was readily apparent. The EPDG 
clearly suffered from a credibility problem. 

(b) EPDG did an inadequate job on the technical side. . 
Subsequent research brought some key EPDG points 
into serious question. Discrepancies between the | 
Gilbert report and the Penn State study were often 


delineated at the public meetings. Critics of the. 
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concept used these discrepancies to cast doubt upon 

the entire Gilbert report. 

In sum, then, there is no objective evidence to 
indicate EPDG was attempting to "put one over" on the 
public. By the same token there is reason to soncvude 
that EPDG suffered from poor public relations, question- 
able input from consultants and the general erosion of 
faith in: large institutions and business. 

(2) The GEC, by its own volition, acted as coordinator of 
the Energy Park public meetings. As Saeger pointed out, 
probably-no other state has had a comparable public 
airing of such a major issue. The GEC can claim respon- 
sibility for the public meetings and for the fact that 
all sectors of the Commonwealth population had an oppor- 
tunity to make input to the Council. 

Further, the GEC staff, especially Harral and 

_ Jacobs, were intimately involved in the process. They 
attended public meetings and answered both reasonable 
and unreasonable questions with equal aplomb. .In the 
public mind these two men had been identified with the 
concept and both suffered a certain amount of personal 


abuse from the more hostile critics at the public meetings. 
: ; 7 
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Despite these efforts, however, an aura of incom- 
pleteness stil] surrounds the process. At the present 
time, the energy park issue is unresolved. None of the. 

combatants is happy. The utilities say an exciting new 
“concept is stuck in a “quagmire. - At the same time, some 
environmental groups charge that the energy park Study is 
guiny on at a sub rosa level. In other words, the © 
mutual distrust between opposing factions in the Common- . 
wealth was exacerbated, rather than mitigated, by the 

nib Iie hearings. 

_ The GEC formally saw public meetings as providing 
the opportunity to special jaterest groups and concerned 
citizens to make input regarding’ the concept. This, of 
course, is a legitimate use of the meeting process. De 
facto, however, the meetings were interpreted as indi- 
cators of general public opinion, because no other 
“hard" data were available. This is not to say that the 
GEC is politically naive, but merely that it quite 
possibly did not obtain an accurate picture of public 
opinion. | . | 

As an aside here, it is important to note that the. 
authors know of no scientific. survey conducted in the . 


prime candidate counties. Thus, there is no objective 
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(3) 


index of general public reaction. The only adequate data 
which are available are from a survey of adult residents 
in Indiana County in the summer of 1975. Respondents 
were given the definition of an energy park and asked if 
they would oppose’ construction of such a facility. Less 
than 33 percent opposed the concept. Indiana County was 
not one of the prime sites, but was in the list of sixty- 
two sites identified in the Gilbert report. = 
Environmental groups were integrally. involved in the 
public meeting process. As a heterogenous state, Penn- 
sylvania has a wide variety of environmental organiza- 
tions ranging from Trout Unlimited to various antinuclear 
groups. All of these organizations were opposed to the 
concept and made critical statements at the public | 
meetings.- | . 

A certain degree of coordination and cooperation 
between groups occurred across the state. In fact, 
the Energy Park controversy has served to spur inter- 
action. between groups previously ignorant of one an- 
other's existence. In this way, the situation has 
stimulated the environmental movement in Pennsylvania. 
Further, as was previously pointed out, many environ- 


mentalists do not believe the energy park study has been: 
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terminated, but rather is being carried on under the 
table. 

The environmental groups, both established and ad hoc, 
provided vocal aiid solid opposition to the Energy Park concept. 
These special interest groups can be credited, for better or 
worse, with stalling further investigation of the concept. 

_ One complaint which has been lodged against some environ- 
mental groups should be nentianed here. Specifically. represen- 
tatives of certain groups traveled from site to site and made 
basically the same criticisms at all ten sites. Toa real extent, 
then, these groups presented an inerision into the public hearing 
process at the local level. In the words Gf ene EPDG official, 
some environmentalists played the role of “truth squad" and contin- 


ually brought up their own criticisms of the concept at every site. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS © 


“Based upon the foregoing discussion, it is possible to draw 


several conclusions and to derive implications for other states 


considering similar policy questions: 


(1) 


(2) 


The EPDG did a poor job in both presenting the concept to 
the public as well as in studying the technical issues 


involved. “EPDG officials now believe that the concept 


would have had an ENEMY different reception had it 


been initially presented in an area of high unemployment. 
This hypothesis isc supported by many Studies of public 
attitudes toward industrial development. Adequate public 
relations could have made an energy park appear as a boon 
rather than a burden to the Vocal communi ty. 

As was mentioned earlier, socioeconomic impace was 


one of the major concerns at the local level. Neither 


‘EPDG or Gilbert Associates were prepared to answer ques- 


tions in this area. 


‘The GEC did a good job in setting up public meetings but 


did not supplement the results with more objective indi- 
cators of public opinion. The negativity of the public 
at the meetings predominated and gave the impression that 


/ 


"almost everyone was against it." When, in reality, all 
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(3) 


(4). 


the GEC knew was that almost everyone who attended the 
meetings: was against it. . 


This conclusion has clear implications for obtaining 


“measures of public opinion. It-must be emphasized that 


the members of the GEC all recognized the inherent bias 


“of public meetings and that the results could not be 


"taken as indicative ‘of the community at large. The point 


is that when push came to shove, the GEC had no objective 


“survey of public opinion to compare to the results of the 


“input meetings. 


Both the EPDG and the GEC suffered from severe credibility 


problems. Some residents in a1] ten counties were con- 


vinced that their county had already been selected as a 
site and that the public meetings were mere charades 
being conducted by the state and utilities. Much has | 
already been written about the erosion of trust in gov- 
ernment and big business. The Pennsylvania situation, 
however, is an operational example of the ramifications 
of this distrust. | 


Energy facility siting proposals are vulnerable to attack 


- on a wide variety of fronts. As was mentioned earlier, 


nuclear, environmental, socioeconomic and taxation . 
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(5) 


criticisms were only a few of the negative responses to 
the energy park question. Given the breadth and com- 
plexity of these problems, it is possible that a proposed 
energy park could be delayed indefinitely by intervenor 
suits. The public meetings in Pennsylvania served to 


highlight the. fact that there are a myriad of special 


‘interest groups who could provide an insurmountable 


. Obstacle to the, concept. 


Far from creating a climate of compromise, the public 
airing of the energy park concept actually increased 
hostility to the utilities.and the state. In the ten 


counties, all new development is now challenged as the 


"first step toward an energy park." In central Penn- 


sylvania, for example, a proposed dam by the U.S. Army 


Engineers has been accused of being planned to provide 


water for an energy park in Centre County (Pine Glen 


site). 


General: Conclusion 

Previous sections have characterized an investigation con- 
ducted: by concerned” government and utility officials on the energy 
park concept. ° The ‘intent*of ‘these activities was to delineate the 


effects of alternative decisions. This work,- together with 


t 
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federally sponsored research, resulted in the unanimous conclu- 
sion that no overriding impediment was identified that suggested 
this concept was either infeasible or impractical. Without ex- 
ception, these independent research teams concluded that further 
site-specific study was desirable. 

Reflecting upon these Pennsylvania experiences, it is essen- 
_tial to appreciate that the overt public response to this concept 
investigation effort has thwarted the recommended Site-specific | 
studies. In light of this result, officials must ask, "How can in- 
formed public input be obtained without producing the side effects 
of unsubstantiated pressures for premature unilateral decision making?". 

The Pennsylvania hearings were conducted to assist state and 
utility officials in perceiving the array of.citizen concerns rele- 
vant to the siting of energy parks. As such, the gatherings were 
informally structured in order to encourage comprehensive discus- 
sion of this issue. The open meeting design, -however, permitted 
much broader. considerations to enter the debate, and realizable 
options to energy parks were iynured in favor of panacea answers. 
The activities of “anti-groups" (e.g., anti-nuclear, ‘anti-growth) 
tended to encourage the public to consider these unachievable, but 
consoling options: This suggests that in designing public partict- 
pation forums officials must recognize the trade-off between the 


comprehensiveness of dialogue, as achieved by informal meetings, 
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and the consideration of relevant alternatives. In this interest, 
it may be necessary to confine discussion to prespecified options, 
as was recently done in Minnesota hearings on siting.* 

A mechanism to permit continuous ‘public involvement in energy 
planning may be the most effective manner of eliciting informed = « 
input. Perhaps a public advisor office, such as being considered 
in California, to assure continuing dialogue on emerging energy 
issues would be a successful technique. The continuity of such an 
office would remove much of the confusion and suspicion derived 
from intensive issue-oriented educational campaigns. Moreover, this 
office would serve to strengthen the creditability of utility and 
government officials by demonstratively encouraging public involve- 

ment in both long- and short-term energy planning. 
_In'a time of severe ‘resource constraint, it is regrettable 
when aavestigation of important alternatives to assist in the miti- 
gation of inherent situational conflicts is retarded by cries for 
uni iateral actions. In Pennsylvania, while researchers were express- 
ing cautious optimi sin about the potential social gains available 
with this siting alternative, citizen reactions precipitated in the 


hearings have slowed further investigations. While political leaders 


*K recent Minnesota siting study is relevant to this point. In this 
case, public input was solicited in the specification and applica- 
tion of siting criteria. 
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and scientists agree with Dr.-Albert Einstein's assertion, "Our re- 
presentatives depend ultimately on decisions made in ‘the. village 
square . @ tg From there must come America's voice.", this Penn- 

. sylvania experience suggests renewed consideration of the methods 


by which this village voice is obtained. 
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APPENDIX A - 


TIMETABLE OF ENERGY: PARK EXPERIENCE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Date 


Event 


——— 


June 1973 


March 1974 


November 1974 


January 17, 1975 


January 30, 1975 


t 


May 1975 to. 
_ December 1975 


January 23, 1976 


January 23, 1976 


} 
i 


Four utilities initiate study of the 
concept. 


First report on concept submitted to 
utility managers by system planners 
and decision made to form Energy Park 
Development Group (EPDG). 


Gilbert Associates complete Site 
Identification Study for EPDG G Task 
Force. 


EPDG presentation of concept to Gover- 
nor's Energy Council (GEC). 


First public information hearing 
(Harrisburg). 


Public information and input meetings 
held in ten candidate counties. 


‘GEC votes to suspend study of concept 
and refer general problem of siting to 
the legislature. 


‘ 


EPDG suspends operation. 


a 
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APPENDIX C 


FACT SHEET 


; ENERGY PARK DEVELOPMENT 


‘The Energy Park Concept 


Definition: Concentration of electric generating capacity in a re- 
latively small geographic area. 


Range of capacity: 10, 000 to 20,000 megawatts by the year 2000. 


Fuel source: 50 percent fossil fuel (coal and possibly oi1), 50 . 
percent nuclear. 


Estimated start-up date: 1985 for fossil fuel plants, 1987 for 
nuclear. ae 


Plant capacity: 800 ~ 1200 megawatts per unit for initial instal- 
lations. 2000 ~ 2500 megawatts per unit for later construction. 
Pennsylvania Electric Power Qutlook 


Projected annual growth rate: 3.5 to 7.5 percent through the year 
2000. 


Operating projection: 5.9 percent annually. 


Total capacity required: 86,650 megawatts by year 2000 at 5.9 per- 
cent rate. ; 


\ Present planning: Current and/or planned capacity through 1983 would 
\ provide 34,835 megawatts or only about 40 percent of projected: 
capacity. . 
Energy Park capacity: Energy parks could provide up to 50 percent 


of theremaining new. capacity needed between 1984 and the year 
2000. 


Public Benefits 


Effective, coordinated land use. 


-Minimize costly. andavadia'l site licensing and permit require: 
ments. 
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-Avoid duplication of effort. 

.Labor force stability. 

-Efficient utilization of support services. 
.Match capacity to load requirements. . 


. Enhanced ability to raise investment capital through shared 
risk. 


Estimated 30 percent increase in productivity through perma - 


nent work forces, more consistent planning and on-site engine- 
ering. ; 


Challenges Posed | 
.Need for public support. 


.Proper site selection and acquisition. 
-Environmental safeguards. 


q 


.Initial financial requirements. 


Siting 


Locations: 10 sites and 52 additional locations initially accept- 
able. 


Considerations: Topography, air basins, rai] and road access, waste 
disposal and community planning. .: 


Population density: Those with more than 400 persons per square mile 
or within 5 miles of a population center of 25,000 people or 
more screened out. : 

Selection: Technical evaluations with sages participation coordin- 
ated by the Governor's 3 Fnergy Council. 


Transmission 


Based on line lengths between 300 and 350 miles. 
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Voltage levels 


500 kV 
765 kV 


300 KV 


+ 
_ 600 kv DC 


Construction cost 


$ 1/02 Billion 


1.21 


1.12 


Right of Way Tower 
Required Configuration. 
24,400 acres ht. 140 feet 
~ wd. 116 feet - 
41,300 "' ht. 130 feet 
wd. 140 feet 
42,700 " ht. 190 feet 
wd. 190 feet | 
15,800 " ht. 140 feet . 


wd. 80 feet 


Power Losses 


in Transmission 


498 MW 
369 "~ 
138 =" 


354" 


Environmental Concerns 


Air quality: Sulfur dioxide control through regenerative or closed 
loop system. 


Water quality: Available lakes, rivers and streams with specially 
constructed on-site ponds to hold water and treat effluents. 


Heat dissipation: Use of available technology for cooling systems. 
including water sink and wet-dry cooling towers. 


Weather effects: Meterological effects resulting from heat dissi- 


pation must be studied carefully and minimized by site selec- 
tion and facility arrangement. 
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APPENDIX D 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 
ENERGY COUNCIL 
P.O. Box 1323 
Harrisbury, Pa. 17120 

(717) 787-9749 -- 


IMMEDIATE USE Contact: William B. Harral 
January 23, 1976 717-787-9749 

The Governor's Energy Council Chaired by Lt. Governor Ernest 
P. Kline, voted unanimous ly today to suspend the study of the 
energy park concept until larger issues which are central to the — 


study of the concept. can be resolved. 


These issues, which the Council feels must be confronted 
are: . | . 

The impact of proposed amendments to the Federal Clean Air 

Act which Gould severely limit the further development of 

coal fired générating plants; 

Land-use planning as it affects the issue of siting energy 


facilities; 
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Federal proposals and facility siting, particularly the nuclear 
energy site survey being conducted by the Nuclear Regulatory 


Commission; 


The issue of local incentives primarily in utility taxation 


field, and 


The broad issues of concentrated siting of nuclear power 

plants. . 

The Council also voted to present a resolution to. the Legis- 
lature of the. Commonwealth asking that the Joint State Government 
Commission, the research and planning arm of the Legislature, be di- 
rected to undertake a large-scale and concentrated Study on the 

issue of energy facility siting with recommendations on state legis- 
lation needed to implement state government's role in siting proce- 


dures. 


It is contemplated that the Joint State Government Commission 
would form a task force of advisors on the subject including repre- 
sentation from the Executive Branch, Federal and Local Government, 


energy producers, suppliers and consumers. 


A copy of the Governor's Energy Council statement on the energy 


park concept is attached. 
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ENERGY CENTERS IN WASHINGTON’ STATE: 
- A SOCIOECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS. SUMMARY 


Fred Clagett 


Washington State Office of Community Development 


Olympia, Washington 
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A. Introduction a 


The northwest states of Waahiageon, Oregons cad Tasho-sce rela- 
AbAvely short of fossil fuel’ resources but relatively blessed by hydro- | 
elastic energy resources "particularly on the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 
Washington does have coal deposits but most have not been considered _ 
suitable for electric power generation. About 55% of the region's 
generating capactty is in federal Hydeselectete facilities owned and 
operated by the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation and the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. The Bonnevilie Power Administration (BPA) was created to 
provide transmission facilities primarily for delivering federally | 
generated power to utility distribution systems and to direct service 
customers; in that context BPA has been the federal marketing spenege: 


for Bureau of Reclamation and Corps of Engineers power. a 


From that simple origin, growth in the region has required the 


development of a much more complex interrelationship between the federal 


ay t 


generation/transmission system and the public and private utilities of 


the region. 


For electric power purposes the "region" is better described as the 


drainage basin of the Columbia River and its tributaries together with 


Ye | 


the western slope drainage of the Cascade Mountains. This geographic 


4 


definition of the neeren also ‘roughly deackibea the service area of ie 
Bonneville Power Administration. The interrelationship of the river 
drainage system and the electric energy transmission system is a natural 


consequence of heavy regional dependence upon hydro generation --- about 
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85% including all federal, public, ava private utility generation 
("public" referring to publicly owned and "private" referring to 
daventor owned utilities). Operation of any single reservoir and 
generation plant affects all the downstream plants which places a 
heavy arentun upon operating coordination. Actually the federal dams» 
eiathe BPA transmission grid are operated as a unit commonly referred 


to as the Federal Columbia River Power System (FCRPS). 


_The existence of the FCRPS system makes It Lheoretically possible 
to connect generation anywhere on the system for delivery anywhere else 
in the region. This characteristic introduces an element of thermal 
plant siting flexibility since the system design had to reflect the 
fact that suitable hydroelectric sites generally bear no relationship 
to load never hewds’ The BPA transmission grid is therefore used by 
individual northwest utilities to wheel power from a utility generation 
site to ne utility's load center needs under a system of wneclide or 


energy transportation charges. 


The close inteapacion of all utilities into this regional system 
reduces land requirements for transmission corridors, reduces costs of 
transmission, and adds reliability to the individual. systems in the 
region. Specifically in terms of socioeconomic impacts the system 
readily permits location of generation facilities in very rural,, even 
isolated, locations in a region of relatively widely dispersed urban - 


centers. 


During the decade of the 1960's it was becoming apparent that all 
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major hydroelectric sites were either under development or were pee? 
withdrawn from consideration: on serene of other competing uses such as 
environmental preservation. Traditional dewand projections suggested ig 
not only that hydroelectric sites were being exhausted bat-ales the . 


available water for firm power was being exhausted. 


aan outgrowth of that recognition the informal Joint Power Planning 
Council of 104 public and private utilities in 1969 agreed upon the Hydro- 
Thermal Program for building new thermal plants for meeting future firm 
power requirements, while increasing the use of the river system for 
peavinie requirements. The Geld cane eetuse ensieionda eoaweniceion of 
large cheval plants each of which would serve the needs.ce more than 
one utility in order to reduce the number of plants, and therefore plant 
sites required, and to use economies of scale to hold down the costs of 


new power supplies. 


The shortage of coal and oil resources in the three northwest states 
couwiea with years of shar toned with nuclear eeaceoue aeitie federal 
Hanford site seae Richland, Washington and at the nuclear propulsion 
development center near’ Idaho Falls, Idaho led to early consideration ~ 
. of nuclear fuel as an energy source for new thermal plants. ‘The initial 
step was taken by the 1966 start up of the 860 megawatt plant built at 
the Hanford site by the Washington Public Paver Supply System to use 
waste heat from the federal N Reactor. However, the utilities continued 
to focus attention on sites on the west side of the Cascade Mountains 


(even farther from coal supplies in Montana and Wyoming) because the. 
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existing configuration of hydroelectric development placed approximately 
"715% of the generation capacity east of the mountains with about 75% of 
athe load west of the mountains. A utility objective, therefore: was to 
locate new thermal plants to provide better balance of load and resource . 


locations while minimizing transmission requirements. 


The Eugene Water and Electric Board proposed a thermal plant near 
its load center in western Oregon but the city's voters did not approve 
bonds for construction. More recently the Oregon state siting council - 
has anes a position generally opposing nuclear plants {Koons western 
Caxbanived) part of the state. The utilities are, therefore, “being _ 
deterred son placing further new resources near exisiting major load 


centers. 


‘It is into this framework that a osaibie energy center at Hanford 
has evolved and a center at Roosevelt, Washington has been proposed. 
‘Both are on the Columbia River in eastern Washington, and both could 
tile readily to the BPA transmission grid for delivery of power where - 


needed. 


The Hanford site is near urbanized areas which have suffered from 
boom type growth. The Roosevelt site is in a rural relatively isolated 
location. ‘While development at Hanford is well along with one plant 
‘operating and three under ecuseeuctian: development at Roosevelt is 
still just a proposal subject to further evaluation. The urban commu- 
nities near Harford are already struggling with he socioeconomic impacts 


of construction, while major advance planning is needed to prepare for the 


socioeconomic impacts that would occur from major development at Roosevelt. 
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In conjunction with preparation of this paper a comprehensive bibli- 
ography of souisacsabuls reports bearing a relationship to energy centers 
in Washington State was assembled by and is available from the author. 

The complete bibliography was lengthy and not suited to the purposes of 
this report, although intended to be useful to the practitioner who wishes 
to penetrate this subject area more deeply. A portion of the bibliography 


is included here for direct reference. 


B. Energy Resource Planning in the Northwest 


Among the three northwest states generation anaes is distributed | 
about 70% in Washington with 532 of the population, 22% in Oregon with 
35% of the population, and 8% in Idaho with 12% of the population. This 
estimate reflects a 50-50 allocation of the federal hydro generation on 


the Columbia River boundary between Washington and Oregon. ° 


These figures, howéver, may be misleading. Along the Oregon-Washington 
Columbia River boundary the turbine generator facilities at each of the 
dams are actually located on the Oregon side of the mid-stream line. 
Assigning all of that saveeiy to Oregon eodawes recent annual net 
generation figures of ats for Washington, 35% for Oregon, and 8% for 
Idaho. This difference in method of reporting simply illustrates the 
Northwest difficulty of treating electric energy on a single state rather 
than a regional basis. Furthermore, the question of net import or net 
export of energy into or out of a state may be. heavily dependent upon 


definition of terms particularly when a facility in one state is. operated 
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in eoordingeton with one in another state. This section, GHEE ener. 
examines the regional utility relationships within which an energy 


center. ‘an Washington State would be woetated. 


In addition to the coordinated operation of the Federal Columbia 
River Power. System as noted above, the utilities of the western U.S. 
and western Canada are associated at several levels, both voluntary 
and formal, to promote reliable operation through coordination of 
planning and operation of interconnected systems. Prior to World War IT 
-few intertie transmission facilities eriated: Interconnect ion and 
coordinated planning were initiated during the war.under urging by the 
Federal War Production Board to accelerate construction of generation 
and transmission facilities, and to interconnect systems to improve 
capacity, diversity, and reliability. Parallel with load growth those 
nterrelattonships have become more and more faeaed developed for ppeanones 
ing to changing loads and resources on a regional, rather than an “indi- 
vidual utility, pasie. The inter-utility aedoetations are briefly. 
described here to identify the utility structures developed for anerey: 
Peeource planning. The governmental structures functioning in this 


area are summarized in another section. 


1. Western Systems Coordinating Council. 

The Western Systems Coordinating Council is the regional reliability . 
council for the 13 contiguous western state and British Columbia. The 
states include Washington, Oregon, California, heteoe: New je tea: 


Nevada, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and portions of Wyoming, Montana, South 
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Dakota, and Nebraska. Membership is voluntary and includes 43 full 

members (bulk power systems with generation and transmission facilities), 
and 14 affiliate members. The full members include 19 investor-owned | 
utilities, 11 public power systems, 8 municipal systems, 3 governmental 
agencies, and 2 Canadian systems, The affiliate menbaxd include 9° 7 
municipal systems, 4 cooperatives, and one public utility dteerices 

This membership makeup illustrates the diversity of utility types 
participating in the planning and coordination effort. While member- 

‘ship is voluntary the members are parties to the Western Systems eupdtnats 
‘ing Council Agreement which provides that each member will keep che others 


informed of plans for systen changes which would affect overall reliability, 


2. Northwest Power Pool (NWPP). 

The Northwest Power Pool in effect is a sub-region of the Western. 
Systems Coordinating Council. Its members are generating utilities serv- 
ing loads in the three Northwest beatea: and Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
northern California, ana British Columbia. The NWPP is subdivided into 
three groups: (a) the Canadian Group consisting of the British Columbia 
Hydro & Power ktiow ney oaad West Kootenay Power & Light Company; (b) the 
East Group consisting of Idaho Power Company, Montana Power ésupane: and 
Utah Power & Light Company; and (c) the West Group made up of 4 private 


companies, 4 utility districts, 3 municipal systems, and 3 federal agencies, 


The West Group of the Northwest Power Pool serves Washington, Oregon, 
northern Idaho, Montana west of the Continental Divide, and a portion of 


northern California. The West Group service area is therefore comparable 


SE Keo 


to the river drainage "region" described above and to the service area 


of the Bonneville Power Administration. 


3. Pacific ieetidea’ Urilities Conference Committee (PNUCC). 

The Pacific Northwest Utilities Conference Committee boordiqaten the 
Stanndae for the West Group Area of the Northwest Power Pool. It estab- 
lished a Loads and Resources Subcommittee which annually prepares an 
ll-year loads and seumindee forecast. The ll-year forecast is dueeaded 
to erdyide adequate lead time for planning and eseebiactan of anticipated 
required aie generation facilities. It also publishes annually a long 
pange (20 year) projection of sauae jaads and resources for eheceals: 
planning, which is referred to in the bibliography as the "Blue Book". 

4. Pacific Northwest Coordination Agreement. 

The Pacific Northwest Coordination Agreement is a formal wereuuen: 
signed by the generating utilities on the river system. Its purpose is 
ohne eaane plans for’ coordination of reservoir storage-water releases 
during draw-down periods, for sharing the costs of apetteam storage 
reservoirs, and for dhantae forced outage reserves including eomidaiaced 
schedilitag of maintenance outages. By July each year a firm operating 
plan is adopted to limit disposition of energy capability of each utility 
to assure rhae resources are adequate to ‘ieee load during a ieieical: 
water vevieal The agreement provides for mandatory interchange of capa~ 
eh and energy under specified conditions. A-algnificant product: of the 
agreement is conservation of non-firm energy by coordinated use,,of 


reservoir storage. The agreement goes as far as to allow one utility j 


to store energy in another utility's reservoir when_water conditions. 


3. 
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permit. Provision for meeting such a need improves the efficiency of 


the whole system, 


5. Columbia Storage Power Exchange (CSPE). 

The Columbia Storage Power Exchange is a non-profit no-stock cor- 
poration dvesuived by 41 West Group Area utilities to market Canadian 
eatie lement power which Canada offered to sell to a single entity in the 
United States. In 1961 the United States and Canada signed a treaty for 
cooperative development of the water resources of the Columbia River Basin. 
Since no single Northwest utility had the ability to finance purchase of 
Canadian entitlement power, implementation of the treaty was eutvied out 
by Columbia Storage Power Exchange purchase of the Canadian share of the 
treaty powek Foe 30 years (to the year 2003). Canada used the proceeds 
of the sale to build three storage reservoirs on the Columbia River and 
ite tributaries in British Columbia. Those reservoirs add flood control 
to the river basin, and the controlled release of stored water increases 
che gabe energy and dependable capacity of U.S. hydroelectric projects 
downstream on the Columbia. ’The treaty provides that each nation is 
entitled to half of the added benefits created by this aperanine arrange- 


ment. 


CSPE ‘resold the Canadian entitlement power to the individual utilities. 
Depending upon the current needs of each utility, most of this power was 
resold in California on a temporary pull~back basis. As Northwest demands 


increase, those. resources are being pulled back from California. 
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6. Washington Public Power Supply System (WPPSS). 

Like Columbia Storage Paver Exchenees the ‘Washington Public Power 
Supply System is a corporation organized in 1957 by 21 member utilities. 
_ ‘The members are all Washington State public utilities which joined under 
Chapter 43.52 of the Revised Code of Washington to form a joint operating 
agency which is a municipal corporation. It is not itself a utility. 
Specifically under RCW 43.52.360 and 43.52.391 WPPSS is authorized to | 


construct and operate generation and transmission facilities, but 1s not 


authorized to acquire nor operate distribution facilities. It is the 
agency which built. and operates the 860 megawatt N Plant at the Hanford ~ 


site, and is. currently constructing at the Hanford site WPPSS Nuclear 


Projects WNP-1, WNP-2, and WNP-4 as authorized under Chapter 54.44 RCW. 


There are 29 municipalities, 28 utility districts, and 47 cooperatives 
which are Sue tiaineuts in the WNP-1 and WNP-4 project, and have contracted 
to purchase approximately two thirds of the output, The other third is 
contracted for purchase by 5 private utilities. ee ree are part 


of the West Group, and they are not limited to Washington State service 


areas. 


7. fivdvoctnerwet Program. 

' As noted above, in the decade of the 1960's it was becoming increasingly 
apparent Shik thermal energy was going to have to be’ added to the hydru- 
electric base of the West Group Area. The WPPSS N’ Plant was started in 
1964 and began OpeEation in 1966. ‘The Joint Power Plarming Council, 


composed of representatives of 104 private and public’ utilities, developed’ 
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the Hydro-Thermal Program for adding thermal generation through a coor- 


dinated approach which was adopted in 1969. 


. The coal-fired sane Sek 700 MW units at Centralia, Washington | 
was the first plant of the Hydro-Thermal Program. It was spensoved by 
Pacific Power & Light Co., which operates the plant, and Washington 
Water Power Co. However, in addition to four private utilities, owner- 
éhap of the plant is shared by two municipal systems and two utility 


districts. 


The gebegaro vant in the Program was the eyua nuclear plant built 
by Portland General Electric Co. se Rainier, Oregon. That was followed 
by Colstrip units 1 and 2 iH Montana from which 50% of the power is 
| assigned to the West Group Area. Completion of Puce’ I of the Program a 
was iatended to assure a siigiy of electric energy through 1981. Begin- 
ade in 1973, the parties in the initial program began to plan Phase II for 
meeting West Group Area needs beyond 1981. i 
8. Pacific Northwest Generating Company (PNGC). 

The Pacific Northwest Gausrating company is a generating and trans- 
aiueian (G&T) coop organized in 1975 by 5 cooperatives in Washington, 
6 in Oradon: and 3 in Idaho. - The coops are Sreanived under the federal 


Rural Electrification Administration statutes. 
| } eA 
Pacific Northwest Generating Company owns a 10% interest in the’ 


500 MW Carty Coal, Plant which is under construction at Boardman in eastern 
ae eee 7 
Oregon. It will receive a 10% share of the power output which will be 


/ 
allocated to the coop owners of PNGC.. 
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The Carty Coal Plant is one of the plants proposed by Phase II of 
the Hydro-Thermal Program. It is being built by the Portland General 
Electric Company which will own 80% with Idaho Power Company holding the 
other 10%. 

x * 4 

Enerey resource planning affects and is affected by land use planning 
and regulation - or the idee: enereee General state policies, adopted by 
legislative processes, can provide giiidelines affecting future energy 
demand and guidelines to assist in planning for future energy needs. In 
the absence of such guides the energy suppliers must base decisions on 
trend-type projections since they are required to meet demands whatever 
those demands may be. 


x 


In the State of Washington "widest possible use" of electrical energy 
was incorporated into legislation as state aaiteye The concept of "widest 
possible use" of electrical energy emerged with development of the hydro- 
electric resources of the Columbia River and its tributaries. The river 
sgenes heioues to the public and therefore, it was reasoned, the power 
benefits from the river system should be available to everyone. It was a. 
relatively energy-starved state at the time the hydro system was planned: 
no een resources in the Northwest, no natical gas service available 
at that time, limited availability of good coal supplies, and a shortage 
of long-distance transmission facilities for a diopersea population. It 
therefore became a matter of public policy to make the public benefits of 
the river system as fairly as possible avaiiabie-ts everyone. This con- 
cept was later incorporated as the "public preference" clause in the 


federal Bonneville Project Act which was passed into law in 1937. 
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Currently two major energy resource planning Studies are underway 
in the Northwest. One is a role environmental impact statement being 
prepared by che Bonneville pouer Admini evbation: ' The Role of BPA in 
the Pacific Northwest Power ‘Supply Systen, . Including Its Participation 
- in the Hydro-Thermal PebeE an The second is the Northwest Energy: Pol- 
icy Project which is a study funded by the Pacific Northwest Regional 
. Commission as a companion or parallel study bs the BPA role EIS pre- 
paration. A major goal of the Northwest Energy Policy Project is to 
identify and analyze the policy options available to the Pacific North- 
west states to influence future patterns of energy production and. consump- 
tion inthe region. 

Another study, récértly completed, was commissioned by the Pacific 
Northwest Utilities Conférence Committee to develop a model for load 
forecasting for the West Group Area. The work was performed by National 
-Economics Research Associates (NERA) which developed an econometric model 
for each of the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. The. 
consolidated model is not being used to provide the West Group Forecast, 
but rather is being used ds a testing model for forecasts beginning with 
1974 as base year. 

In the Pacific Northwest -- as in other western regions -- land use, 
energy demand and availability, and pater use are closely interlocked. 
Yet public decision making tn one of these gibject areas frequently has 
not comprehensively considered che others. A case in point, is the fact. 
that a 1976 final environmental statement by the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- — 
tion on expansion of the Columbia Basin. Project does not squarely address 
the issue of increase of regional sian generation as a direct conse- 


quence of using water in conjunction with a change in land use. . The 
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expansion of iptigated apeiculeue in eastern Washington, ue teracOresons 
and southern Idaho aiiinetenae requirements for thermal generation to 
meet regional needs because of lost hydroelectric been tial and added 
irrigation pumping load. This is one of the interstate ieduen in elec- 


tric energy resource planning. 
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C. Regional (Interstate) Issues 


The export of electric power has: been a sensitive issue in Washington 
State. The reasons for.'this.probably relate to the high visibility of 
penalties such as reduction of fish runs in the rivers while less evident 


are the benefits against which tradeoffs may be judged. 


The transmission intertie with California has been the subject of some 
controversy. Southern California has a summer peak when petroleum fueled 
generation plants may also be faced with pollution control constraints. 
River flow in the Northwest is high in summer but low in winter when the 
Northwest peak occurs. Lack of public understanding of benefits from power 
eee under these circumstances may varlect the lack of a governmental 


forum for regional policy development on such issues. 


The rate spread between private utilities in Oregon and public utilities 
in Washington has been increasing as the private utilities have had to turn 
sooner to thermal generation. This divergence sroackes service area rate 
differences which may or may not be desirable for the overall public interest. 
The issue then arises as to how can a public policy position be developed 
in the absence of an interstate yovernmental forum. The individual utility 
‘cannot resolve the policy auaetion nor can a state utilities commission. 

The Bonneville Power Administration provided a discussion vehicle for con- 
sidering policy alternatives on this question (among others) through issuance 
of its REGIONAL POWER PLANNING - STUDY PAPER in November 1976, but without . 
availability of a governmental mechanism for policy development. Currently 
the available aneadion process is for the utilities to seek to agree among 


themselves. 
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Priorities for competing consumptive uses of water from a regional 
river system are not a subject for which interstate public policy srouesaes 
are clearly identifiable. This issue has arisen on the Colorado River, and 

on the Columbia-Snake River system. Competing uses dnciude thermal genera- 
tion cooling water, hydroelectric generation, ieeuarions diepateey cian: 
and bulk transportation. Recently Gashineeod has bees: developing ievivated 
, agriculture at the wake of 25,000 acres per year and Idaho at he eae of | 
50,000 ‘acres per year. The interaction of such competing uses will ulti- 


mately be. a factor in policy questions on development of energy centers at 


Hanford and/or Roosevelt. 


' The Washington-Oregon boundary sharply focuses the question of inter- 
state governmental decision ossbaas as LGareaeted with utility decisions» 
across interstate lines. The Columbia River boundary is both an energy 
gai epeaeeeeuedoe corridor. The river is itself a transportation artery 
and a source OF hyavo powers and it is rimmed ah both sides by rail lines, 
highways, and transmission lines. Geographically it is sufficiently hemmed 
in that the valley constitutes a single airshed for development which may 


occur on either side of the river. 


Energy resources developed and proposed along this stretch of the river 
iaciude the Trojan nictear plant in Oregon, Bonneville Dam, The Dalles Dam, 
John Day Dam, the proposed iboaavele nudieat and/or coal center in Washington, 
the neesosea Pebble Speings nuclear plants across the river in Oregon, Carty 
Coal Plant under construction at Boardman in Oregon, and McNary saa! And 
“4S sities from Boardman is the Hanford site which is on the Columbia River in 


Washington but not on the boundary. 
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The Roosevelt and Pebble Springs sites are just a couple of miles 
apart while the Carty Coal Plant is about 27 miles upriver. An eivtous 
immediate question is whether the available pollution capacity of the 
airshed is taken Spceih eae side oe che viver oe the other on a first come 
first served basis. Would construction of suteteye coal fired units at . 
Roosevelt, Washington prevent construction of a proposed aluminum plant 
at Boardman, Oregon? Or vice versa? What governmental issues would. be 
raised requiring tax sGnsoneea response if an energy eager were built on 
one side of the river boundary with most of the construction porbaee and 


families living on the other side? 


These are not insurmountable problems, but they may provide knotty 
hurdles to get over without suitable advance planning nor adequate inter- 
state governmental policy mechanisms. Energy center development May accent- 


uate the need for an interstate governmental policy planning process. 
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De Regional Governmental Organization 


..For the purposes of this section, "governmental" focuses on regional . 
structures. of government which are more related to legislative action than 
to regulatory control, to policy rather than Sieeduies functions, to tax 
supported rather than rate supported activities. . These structures may 
eheeetore have objectives different from the utility organizations 
described in Section B above (which are directed at provision of electric 


a 


utility gevvices): The interaction of governnental and wet etty structures 


is poe considered in the context E <hatttuctonal policy development 
relative to energy centers in tiachington State. 
1. Columbia River Treaty 

The Columbia River is subject to heavy flooding from spring precip- 
{tation combined with melting of the winter snowpack from the users 
Slope of the Cascade. Mountains to the western slope of the Rockien.: 
Flood contest of the Columbia River system nee been one of the purposes 
of damming the river to achieve two objectives: to reduce recurring 


flood damage and, probably even more importantly, to capture the power 


%y 


os ” Coa a t vee 
eenenerren popene te otherwise lost over dam SEreenye during heavy 


‘spring runoff. To contain and regulate che. "spring runoff requires co- 
ordinated storage in both the Canadian ena U.S. poncions of the river. 
system. — . - 

_ The International Joint Commission. (IJC) was established by the 
“United .States and Canada through the Boundary Waters Treaty et 1909. 
The two governments in 1944 asked the Commission to examine oonitactel: 


/ 
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use of the Columbia River system. U.S. impetus to reaching an agreement 
was given by the 1955 action of the Canadian Parliament to study diversion 
of the upper Columbia’ to the Fraser River. A treaty for eoordinated 
development of the river. was. signed By the two governments and confirmed 
_ by the U.S. Senate in 1961. Gonttraatton.was given by the Canadian 
Parliament in 1964. 

Seow 


The two jeppuuateal U.S. benefits from the cveaty are Elood control 


pe 


and power storage. Establishment of the treaty seccenent provided the 


enn ts Renee aa a 


basis for completing development of the hydro-electric potential of the 
Columbia River system and foe enteseseian future thermal generation Sith 
the hydro system under the Hydro-Thermal Program. In the future it is 
anticipated that maximum efficiency will be achieved by using thermal 
‘generation for sane load and ‘the river system for peaking, supplemental 
epelneent and reserves.: This is a factor in the feasibility of regional 


energy center development in- the. Pacific Northwest. 


2. The Western Interstate Nuclear Board ey 

In 1966, the | governors of thirteen western states initiated the forma- 
tion of an interstate compact to enhance state capability to cat ‘with. pro- 
posed queinae developments. That was the same year the WPPSS N plant went 
‘on ee: line at HBNIONG: The compact was proposed in 1967 and adopted be 
all eleven state legislatures by 1969 (cf. Revised Code of Wadnineton 
43.31.400 passed in 1969) . In October 1970 the U.S. Congress passed: legis- 
lation (Public Law 91-461) ‘recognizing the compact and directing federal . 


agency .cooperation. - 
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The states which are party to the compact "recognize that optimum 
benefit from nuclear and related scientific or technological pasouECee, 
facilities, and skills requires systematic encouragement, guidance, 
assistance and promotion from the party states on a: cooperative basis. 
It is the policy of the states to undertake such cooperation on a con- 
tinuing basis. It is the purpose of this compact to. provide the instru- 
ments and framework for such a cooperative effort in nuclear and related 
fields, to enhance the economy of the West and contribute to the indivi- 
dual and community well-being of the region's. people." 

WINB, with funding by the tenibee states, has published and is con- 
ducting several studies alta to the development of energy centers. 
These include analysis of electricity: supply-denand, energy resource 
development, energy centers, and regional factors in planning ad teas 


energy facilities. 


3. Western Governors' Regional Energy Policy Office (WGREPO) 
. This office is in effect a regional subsidiary of the National Gover~ | 
nors' Conference. It does not cover exactly the same states ‘as the | 
Western Interstate Nuclear Board. However, since there is some overlap 
of functions and objectives, consideration is being given to consolidating 
WGREPO and WINB. 
The western governors in 1976 agreed bor ehe following objectives in. 
the energy field: | 
(1) To work toward early consolidation of*-éxisting organizations 
into a single regional energy agency covering essentially the same _ 
geographic: area as the Western Systems Coordinating Council of the 


utilities; 
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(2) To transfer the functions of the Western Governors' Regional 
bnekey Policy Office to cheney Bieeay agency; 

(3) To review the Western, Interstate. Nuclear Compact to determine 

if new legal éowietons are needed to facilitate long-term interstate 
and federal-state cooperation; and 

(4) To continue the Sad or revised functions and funding of the 
‘Western Interstate Nuclear Compact and the Western Interstate 
Nuclear Board under the sudaiéea of the new eepiecal neo aneney, 
(which would require ratification by the state legislatures and the 


U.S. Congress). 


4. Pacific Northwest River Basins Commission (PNRBC). 

In 1946 the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee was formed by six 
federal agencies ticeus governors of seven states (Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah and Nevada) invited to participate in facili- 
tating coordination of water resources policies and programs. This federal 
committee created a Power Planning Subcommittee in 1954 to study long-range 
regional load requirements, the part to be played by federal hydro projects, 
and planning for the best way, to coordinate Seeueies of the power systems 
in the Pacific Northwest. . -The first power planning report. was issued in 
1960. 

The Pacific Northwest River Basins Commission was established in 1967 
-under terms of the federal Water Resources Planning Act of 1965 (Public. 
Law 89-80). Organization was at the request of the governors of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, and the Commission sak aver the func- 


tions of the federal Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee with more 
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balanced state/federal- participation. 

Under the federal statute the functions of the PNRBC are to (1) serve 
én pvincivel agenty for coordinating federal, state, interstate, local ‘and’ 
non-governmental plans for development of water and related land resources; 
(2) prepare a comprehensive, coordinated, joint plan’ for development of 
waterand eeieeed land resources; (3) recommend long-range schedules 
including priorities for data collection and analysis, and plan for pro- 
Saeed project construction; and (4) undertake such Studies of water and 
related resources as needed for preparation of plans.. The PNRBC continued 
the function of the Power Planning Committee which had been established’ by 
the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee and has continued the -annual. 
publication of a power planning report. The PNRBC is probably. best described 
as a state and federally financed organization for comprehensive studying and 
reporting more than for actual interstate policy development with respect to 
river basin vated and related dnd eeaourdes:,. It 1s only peripherally 
involved with the development of energy center issues from the general 
aspect of future energy resource needs and the proposed use of water by such 


a center. 


5. Pacific Northwest Regional Commission 

The Pacific Northwest Regional Commission is’ a federally funded agency 
consisting of the povemnors of the states of Idaho, Oregon aaa Washington 
with a -mémber representing the federal sevutunen’. The Commission supports 
plasnine etidies for the resolution of regional dateretate problems. A | 
current major goal of the Commission is the Northwést Energy Policy Project 


to identify and analyze policy options available to the states to influence 
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future energy production and consumption. The Project is comprehensive in 
its analysis of the whole field of energy within the framework of the Proj- 
ect goal, but it does not specifically address the application of energy 
centers to ficude energy needs. It does, however, address issues of energy 


policy analysis and integrating models. 


6. Columbia Interstate Compact ‘Commission 
In 1951 a state Interstate Compact Corimission was created ‘by thé 

Washington State Legislature (Chapter 43.57 Revised Code of Washington). 
The Legislature authorized a five member commission (two eereeete. two 
cpepreasieatives and a cliairman appointed by the governor) to represent the 
_State of Washington on 4 joint’ commission to be composed of representatives — 
of the states of Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
livoning topether with federal representatives. By the Washington statute 
che: jeune commission "shall be organized for the purpose of considering, , 
negotiating, and enterine “ines an agreement or compact between not less 
than five of said states, with the consent of the Congress of the United 
Be deds: easueet ing the division, apportionment, and use of the waters of . 
the Columbia River and its tributaries and the determination of rights in 
connection therewith and incidental thereto." 

The statute was amended in 1953 and authorized the state commission 
to serve from June 11, 1953 until an agreement or compact binding on the 
State of Washington has been entered into with the other states. . The 
eEature is still on the books and no agreement hae yet been reached ; there- 
fore the state commission is vechnically still in existence. 


In 1952 the Uz. S. Congress authorized ‘the Columbia Interstate Compact 
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Commission. The Washington Interstate Compact Commission participated with 
the other states in drafting a proposed compact which in 1962 was submitted 
to the states for ratification. The five upstream states adopted the com- 
nabe but tiaehtnetan and Oregon failed to give it approval. - The eoupacee.: 
was therefore not put in effect by Congress, and the issue has been dormant 
since about 1965. 

In 1975 efforts were made to revive the Columbia Interstate Compact 
Commission. The Legislature routinely amended the Washington atacute: the 
President appointed a new federal representative as chairman, and the 
Pacific Northwest River paaina Commission provided updated studies on which 
compact negotiations could be based. The issue appeared to be to put dha. 
federal statute to use, or to wipe it off the books and look for other. 
alternatives. 

Furthermore, the U.S. Congress in 1968 required a 10-year moratorium 
on any. federal agency study of water diversion from the Columbia River 
ayeeen thereby giving the states 10 years to reach agreement. That action 
beade to ae a 1978 deadline for interstate/federal cooperative action 
after 25 years of compact siehetiew oats Congress. But the last meeting 
of representatives of the compact states was in January 1976 with no 
vigorous compact development program established. 

‘The compact states generally cover the_area of the utilities' North-. 
-west Power Pool, and a compact could provide e.mechan isa Cok Levaenaanen 
policy interaction with the utilities on a regional suai basis. While 
water silodatton was the original ceteatienvadd primary driving force for 
Compact eonstderakian: it was generally recognized that hydroelectric gener- 


ation is an interstate issue affecting and affected by allocation of water 
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for reclamation, fish migration, and Bite in-stream uses such as transpor- 
tation. with the implementation of the Hydro-Thermal Program among the 
utilities, the interlock is now even closer between use of water for power 
~~ hydro generation and cooling for thermal generation ~~ and for consump- — 
ive use like irrigation. A barrier to ateoat of the 1962 compact propo-' 
sal was disagreement between the positions of public and private power . 
interests particularly as those affected the positions of the several 
states. 7 
The issue of Indian’ water rights may be another factor complicating, 


but also requiring, resolution of competing interests. 
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E. Electrical Energy Base of Washington State 


The origin and regulation of electric utilities’ in -Washington is diverse, 
and the licensing of. generation within the state is subject:to.several differ- 
ent agencies depending upon the type of plant. All the. types of utilities are 
involved one: way or another.in development of: the possibilities of Hanford and 
Roosevelt: as energy centers.. "Center" in this case is used to identify the’: 
site as the location for multiple thermal units without fixed qualification as 
to the total number of units, and without specification: whether other elements 
of the fuel cycle would be co-located at the same? general'site.’ Use of gis 
term "center" relative: to Hanford and Roosevelti.is’ therefore very loose as 
compared: with: development of. a‘more precise concept'in the literature. ~ 

The Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers: have been involved 
in eétisceaecion and operation of federal ivdbasieecrid/aans the power from 
which is marketed by the Bonneville Power Administration. Three major private 
utilities -- Puget: Sound Power and Light Co., Washington’-Water Power Co., .and 
Pacitic Power and Light Co. which.has proposed the’ center. at: Roosevelt --. 
have generation and distribution facilities in Washington: as well as service 
areas in other states. - There are 16 cooperatives: ‘in Washington organized 
under the federal Rural Electrification Administration.‘ 

Municipalities have been involved with the generation and distribution of 
electric souee practically since the beginnings of the etatc.'. As general | 
purpose governments to which the state has authorized: both governmental arid 
proprietary functions, citiés may perform not only -the usual functions of ° 


water supply, sewage and: trash removal, but: also gas distribution, rail belt-line 
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service, TV cable, and power generation and distribution. ‘These functions 
are under the regulatory control of the locally elected city councils 
including such issues as participation in energy center development for 
their power adopides: Including Seattle and Tacoma, 23. cities operate 
their own electrical systems. 

For providing proprietary functions in unincorporated areas the Legis~ 
lature has generally followed the practise of authorizing special purpose 
districts rather than assigning those functions to county governments. The 
public utility district (PUD) statute became law in 1931 following an 
initiative in 1930 "to permit counties or subdivisions of counties to ante 
on setting up public utdlity districts with power to develop and distribute 
water and/or power." The purpose of the act was stated to be "to conserve 
-the water and power resources of the State of Washington for the benefit of 
the people thereof, and vorstapis public utility service including water and 
electricity for all sGaeult 

A PUD may be ccuniyaiie including the cities or it may contain less, 

- than an entire county, .but it oe hoe extend beyond a single county. Like 
other special purpose districts, PUD's operate under. the seadiaceey control 
of a lécally elected board of commissioners, who eee eivea Cutdees 
RCW 54.04.120) the same powers ae county commissioners in: relation to city, - 
town, county and eeaionalopiaining: ‘PUD's are spevating electrical evatens: - 
in 21 of 39 counties in the state. _- 

While city and PUD electrical distribution systems are limited by 
statute in the area chev may serve, the Legislature authorized cities and 


PUD's ‘to form joint operating agencies for the purpose of providing generation 
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and trarismission facilities. The Washington Public Power Supply System 
(WPPSS) is a qpiue operating agency (JOA) with the cities of Richland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and 18 PUD's as members. Project participants in con- 
struction of generation facilities may include other utilities than the 
JOA members. WPPSS is the builder and operator of the Hanford Generating 


Plant, and is currently building plants WNP-1, WNP-2 and WNP-4.at Hanford. 


In summary, the private utilities are regulated by the State deinaeies 
and Transportation Commission. The cities, mibiie neaniey districts, and 
joint operating agencies are created under: and siibjeét to specific state 
statutes, they are consumer-owned under the operating: control of locally 
elected officials, and they are subject to examination by the Office of 
State Auditor. 

Spread ousevenis of thermal generation facilities is common in Washington 
and regen although there is no announced pian ‘for chared owmership of 
plants at Hanford or ispaeveie The Centralia coal=fired plant, for example 
is owned by foie private utilities, two cities and two public utility dis- 
tricts; management is géeted in a single company: sponsor. 

Hydroelectric plants ave 1ideneed by the Fedefal Power Commission. 
Washington State legislation has puscuaad federal peebuptionsee aydeo 
facilities, and there 1g no provision for direct stdte involvement in their 
siting or licensing. Fossil fuel generating facilities are certified by the 
state Energy Facility Site Evaluation Council (EFSEC) with federal involve- 
ment Limited to enforcement of federal pollution control standards. However, 


EFSEC is authorized to issue National Pollution Discharge Elimination System. 


permits for such facilities. Nuclear plants of course are licensed by both 
the state (EFSEC) and the federal Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 

Pumped storage facilities for peak power generation are also subject to 
Federal Power Commission licensing and are not covered in Washington State 
Statutes. The first pumped storage wenersting units in the Pacific Northwest 
were installed at Coulee Dam where the Bureau of Reclamation has a adda 
for using reveusipie units for lifting water for irrigation and return flow 
for generation. The Corps Se engineers has an extensive Surges penrage site 
study ungeruay for the Pacific Northwest River Basins Commission. About 
eight primary sites are under study in Washington of which six are in the 
Columbia Basin area. 

Energy is required for the pumped storage of energy for peawine oe 
Bnereeney use. The energy to Bipperk pumped storage is ordinarily taken 
from oftepeak operation of base load thermal petierabions Ciera centers 
at Hanford and/or Roosevelt could be a source of thermal generation for 
pumped storage in eastern Washington. Sufficient thermal capacity, however, 
may not be available for shother 10 or 15 years. 

If pumped storage is to become a significant component of the Northwest 
energy system at other sites in addition to Coulee Dam, then the tats range 
timing provides opportunity for tocal land use planning for the area to be . 
impacted by. the proposed site which is fixed by physical feduivenenees: coor=: 
dination of utility and governmental planning may well be essential to the 


availability of sites. 
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By Energy Facility Site Evaluation Council 


The Washington eae facility siting statute was aimed at a None 
étop" permit approach. Up until the statute was amended in 1976, however, 
it functioned in practice bate three or four stop process involving local, 
state, and federal agencies: (1) the applicant first sought local plan- 

_ hing authority concurrence with the project proposal as necessary; (2) 
application was filed with the state energy facility siting re which 
went through three separate hearing stages - the first to determine | 
‘ whether the application was in fact consistent with local Alba and com-. 
plied with ional ‘raguiatione: then a contested case hearing was held on 
the application for certification of the sits: (3) a third hearing was 
held under separate guidelines on the granting of a National Pollution 
Discharge Elimination System (NPDES) permit; and (4) the’ federal Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission concurrently followed its own, application, hearing, 
and dieeaatie process. “The Secoua aad third items above eeu be: per- 
formed together, and the certification agreement ‘and NPDES permit auEnben 


ized and signed together with each dependent upon’ the other. 


t 


Four. site applications for seven nuclear plants were certified under 
the above process: In 1976 the siting statute was amended. with the result 
(among other changes) that legal opinion concluded the first step was no > 
longer necessary, i.e. to require application as necessary to local plan- 
ning suthorivice: The legal opinion was that the changes in the statute 
established “state preemption" with the result that compliance with local 
planning and regulation is not a prerequisite to filing a site application . 


with the state, although the statute still requires an initial ‘hearing: to 
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examine the relationship of the project proposal to local planning and 


zoning. sc tae 


ees 
meray 


Other examples of thé one stop" concept include the following spe- 
cific elements. The state has adopted a building code which it requires 
the counties to enforce in unincorporated areas, but energy facility 
sponsaxe do not apply to counties for building permits even for auxiliary 
or temporary buildings. The site certification is presumed to grant such 
permits. Also a site ‘applicant does not make a ecpavate evelication for 
a water right; instead’’a’ site certification in presumed to Peon a right 
for the water specified in the site application and defined in ‘the certi- 


fication agreement. 


The statute authorizes the site evaluation council to take up to 12 
months from receipt of application to make its recommendation to the 
governor, and another 2 months for the governor to act upon the council's 
recommendation ~ a total of 14 months without extension. For the four 


existing certifications these times were: 


WNP-2 at Hanford 16 months 
WNP-1 and 4 at Hanford < EES 20 
WNP-3 and 5 at Satsop — 27." 
Puget 1 and 2 at Skagit ao. 


The above tabulation’ immediately suggests a difference between Hanford 
and the other two’sités. There were a number of other factors, however, 
including the sequence of application and the Site evdtudtion-council's 
workload. Puget 1 and 2 piitearios was filed in March 1974, WNP-1 and 4 
in May 1974, and WNP-3 and 5 in July 1974. In 1975 the council held a 


‘total of 95 days of formal hearings and 24 regular meetings. This over- 
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lap of applications unquestionably contributed to lengthening the 
ee age time. | 

The siting statute states (RCW 80.50.170 and 80.50.175) that it 
is the intent "to expedite the certification of sites for energy 
éeetiaried subject to this chapter". To that end it prescribes 
minimizing duplication of environmental impact statements and en- 
courages cooperation between the council and local Bh cpeeneat 
units. The statute, however, not only. calls for "state preemption" 
of sites but fails to provide any mechanism for cooperative or coor- 


dinated decision making between local and state government. 


eto: 


In the same sections noted above’ the statute authorizes the council 
to conduct a preliminary study of any potential site prior to receipt 
of an application for site certification, but only at the request of a 
potential applicant. The primary functions of the-council are to re- 
eetye and investigate site applications, to establish criteria specific 
to che site and report to the governor, to prescribe the.means for 
monitoring the effects of construction and ‘operation, and te present 
Washington State concerns to other states and the Pedessiccoveruaane: 
The council therefore serves primarily as a tegulatory body to respond 
to applications. It is given neither the authority’ nor the means to 
do advance planning on its own. It specifically doesnot pre-qualify © 
sites, nor has. it by rule excluded any areas from consideration by a’ 
potential applicant. This is in sharp contrast to, the preemption of 
local planning and land ase regulation, which are authorized for, and 


even in some circumstances: required of, local government by the state. 
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The first socioeconomic guideline for applicants was adopted in May 


1974, and was applied to all three applications received in 1974, It read 


simply as follows: 


WAC 463-12-155 ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT -- SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC. 
The applicant shall provide a description of the primary 
and secondary impacts on the socioeconomic environment 
which reasonably may occur in the proposed power plant's 
area of influence and which are related to activities 
involved in plant construction and operation. 


Following amendment of the siting statute in 1976, the council adopted 
new application guidelines including the following: 


WAC 463-42-620 CONTENT -- SOCIOECONOMIC IMPACT. At least 

. 90 dayes prior to the final contested case hearing the 
applicant shall submit a detailed socioeconomic impact 
study which indentifies primary and secondary and positive 
as well as negative impacts on the socioeconomic environ- 
ment with particular attention and analysis if impact on 
population, work forces, property values, housing, traffic, 
health and safety facilities and services, education 
facilities and services, and local economy. The applicant 
shall then describe the means utilized to minimize or 
mitigate possible adverse impacts. | 


The newer regulation contains more detail than the earlier guideline, 
but fis not consistent with the human enviroment elements of the State 
Environmental Policy Act (SEPA) guidelines (WAC 197~-10-444 and WAU 463- 
46-444). Correlation. of pdedosentiees raquteenadts would facilitate both: 


preparation and procession of applications particularly in the context of 


‘an energy center of multiple units. 


For WNP-1 and WNP-4 at Hanford the agreement of August 1975 provides: 
"4. The Supply System agrees to undertake a supplemental Socio- 
. . economic, Impact Study beginning at the time of initial con- 


struction and to be completed within three years from the date 
of the execution of this agreement. 
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2. The Supply System agrees to evaluate, negotiate in good 
faith, and to honor those claims by counties, school dis- 
tricts and other taxing districts for compensation due to 
and increased financial burden where such claim is demon- 
strated to be caused by the construction of the project. 


For WNP-3 and WNP-5 at Satsop the agreement of October 1976 provides: 


1. Supply System agrees. to monitor primary and secondary 
socioeconomic impacts of the project during construction 
and to report quarterly the results to the Council. 


2. Supply System agrees to pay any valid claims filed against 
it by the state or by any agency or political subdivision 
of the state, including but not limited to counties, cities 
and school districts, arising out of an actually incurred 
‘or clearly anticipated net financial burden or deficiency 
substantially caused by primary or secondary socioeconomic 
or environmental impacts from construction or operation of 
the project. Any such net financial burden or deficiency 
shall be calculated by allowing as a credit or offset 
against the total financial burden of deficiency so caused 
any revenues to the claimant reasonably attributable to 
construction or operation of the project. With respect to 
any clearly anticipated net financial burden or deficiency, 
payment of such claim shall be made to the claimant no 
later than the time such burden or deficiency is actually 
incurred. The burden of establishing the validity of any 
such claim shall be upon the claimant. 


eS 


For Puget 1 and 2 at Skagit the agreement of January 1977 provides: 


1. Puget agrees to monitor primary and secondary socioeconomic 
impacts of the project during construction in close coopera- 
tion with Skagit County and other affected counties and 
governmental units, including but not limited to, Council 
member agencies, and to make information available, on a 
regular basis, to the Council relating to the project in the 
socioeconomic planning effort. 

2. Specific data to be reported and a schedule for reporting 
socioeconomic effects of construction shall be determined 
following consultation between Puget, Skagit County and the 
Council no later than six months after the effective date of 
this Certification Agreement, subject to further modification 
as necessary. ne : 

3. Puget agrees to pay any valid claims filed against it by the 

_° state or by any agency or political subdivision of the state, 

including but not limited to counties, cities and school dis- 
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tricts, arising out of an actually incurred or clearly 
anticipated net financial burden or deficiency substan- 
tially caused by primary or secondary socioeconomic or 
environmental impacts from construction or operation of 
the project. Any such net financial burden or deficiency 
shall be calculated by allowing as a credit or offset 
against the total financial burden or deficiency so caused 
any revenues to the claimant reasonably attributable to 
construction or operation of the project. With respect to 
any clearly anticipated net financial burden or deficiency, 
payment of such claim shall be made to the claimant no 
later than the time such burden or deficiency is actually 
incurred. The burden of establishing the validity of any 
such claim shall be upon the claimant. 


If needed, Puget agrees to make available for temporary: 
housing any suitable land which it owns in the vicinity 
of the site, which is otherwise unused. 


. 


The agreement for Puget ‘1 and 2 at Skagit also contains the following 


language with respect to construction traffic: 


1. 


Puget agrees to make planned improvements to portions of 
the public road system by providing left turn. channelization 
at the intersection of Bacus Road and SR-20 and at the 


intersection of the new site access road and SR-20. Puget 


will work with the State and County to develop plans and 
methods to prevent traffic overloads on the existing public 
roadway, network to the site. These shall include consid- | 
eration of alternate routing where available, staggering of * 
shifts to reduce traffic at peak hours, busing of personnel 
to the site or construction of additional lanes and channel- 
ization as may be required to provide adequate movement of 
traffic on the highways affected. The plans as adopted and 
implemented must provide such measures, including provision 
of financing by Puget, as the Council deems necessary, © 
reasonable and appropriate. Particular attention shall be 
given to the period June 1 to September 15, gnchustve: 


Puget agrees to submit, at least six months prior to employ- 
ment of an onsite construction force of 500 persons, specific 
traffic reduction plans, to the Council for timely review and 
comment. | If the Council has objections to any of the partic- 
ulars thereof, it shall respond with comments indicating 
reasons for its objections within thirty (30) days of receipt 
of such documents, unless Puget and Council by mutual agree- 
ment extend. the time for response. In such cases, the Council. 
may require Puget to make such changes, deletions or additions . 
as are appropriate. 
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3. Traffic control to provide for pedestrian crossing of SR-20 
in. Sedro Woolley shall be installed by Puget as required by 
the increase in construction traffic, subject to approval 
of the Washington State Department of Highways. 

' The certification conditions are site specific and result from evidence 
presented and analyzed in the course of the contested case hearing on an 
application. They are therefore not precedent setting for another site. 

But these’ socioeconomic details of the existing agreements are reported 
here as an indication of the kinds of conditions that might be developed 
for additional plants at Hanford, and for energy center development at 


Roosevelt. 
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G. State/Local Relationships in Siting 


One of the serious problems of dealing with the local impact of a 
major development like an energy center is the question of how to get 
adequate local government representation on the state siting council dnajos 
before the council. The Washington State siting statute authorizes a 
county legislative body to appoint a member or designee to sit with the 
council “only at such times as the council considers the proposed site for 
the county which he represents". In practice this has’ been narrowly iter 
preted to mean the county member may participate and vote only on issues 
directly related to physical poadietene in the county but not on socio- 
economic policy questions which would apply. to the county site but would not, 


necessarily be limited to that county. 


No provision is made for representation of city or special district 
interests (except that when an application for a port facility is included 
in Saori aeient an affected port district may appoint a non-voting member.) 
This condition is seeeegaved by the fact county government may be subject 
relatively to the least impact while receiving all of whatever direct local 
revenues are generated by the project; the cities, school districts, - 
hospital districts, library districts, fire districts may receive relatively 


the most impact with little or no direct project generated revenues during 


construction. - 


Local planning for the impacts of growth is an essential key to mit- 
igation of adverse effects and to minimizing per capita costs, of govern- 
mental services. Experience with planning for nuclear sites. in Washington 


State has been diverse. 
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In the case of the county where the Hanford site is located, testi- 
mony ‘was given to the council to the effect that two thirds of the county 
had a zoning classification which would place no restriction upon a thermal 


power ‘plant anywhere in that area. 


; The county in which the Satsop sit is caved had, years before the 
site application, established ,a Jonna rclaasiza eatin which specifically 
permitted thermal power plants in certain rural areas. This was done at 
the ‘request of the county public utility district which is a member of the 


Washington Public Power Supply System, now the site applicant. 


In Skagit county the site of the proposed Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co. plants did not carry suitable comprehensive planning and zoning provi- 
sions to permit the proposed use of the site. A county comprehensive plan 
update with extensive public hearings, including other municipal units of 
government in addition the county, resulted in a local contract rezone 


_ agreement before the site application was filed with the state. 


4 oa : 
In the county where an energy center is proposed at Roosevelt, 


“comprehensive planning and zoning permit only residential and agricultural 
“use at the plant site. Rezone could be achieved: either through agreement 
“between the applicant and the county on a "Planned District" or through 
an "Intent to Rezone" process authorized by the county. Under the state 
preemption interpretation of the current statute, however, no appiiestion 
to the county would be required. The county and any other local ates 
would have to appear as intervenors at the contested case hearing in order 
£9, present their cases with respect to mitigation of adverse socioeconomic 


impacts. 
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State preemption becomes "applicant preemption" of local planning and 
land use regulations under the conditions of the existing state statute. 
There is no provision ee siting council to perform the planning which 
could be done by local units of government. The council must respond to 
‘the specific proposal of the applicant without the option of directing 


consideration of alternatives. 


Instead of total state preemption on the one extreme or local veto of - 
a site on the other, there is at least one other kind of process which 
could be used to link local and state government in the siting decision. 
The applicant could be requiréd to submit a copy of the site application to 
‘appropriate local officials at the same time the application is filed with 
the state. Impacted local units could proceed to work with the applicant 
on options, alternatives, or conditions relative to local impact at the 
same time the state siting council is taking its first steps to fntetace 
processing. Local units could finally, by resolution of local legislative © 
bodies, submit as findings of fact to the siting council whether the 
application (as submitted or amended) is consistent and in compliance with 
local planning and regulations. If found not consistent or in compliance, 
the resolution could declare in what particulars the proposal does not meat 
local requirements and what conditions, if any, would bring it into ac~ 
ceptable agreement. These "facts" determined by the impacted local units 
would then become part of the body of evidence acquired by the siting 


council in the course of its consideration of the application. 


Such a process would provide opportunity for local units of government 


and the applicant to seek an accommodation which is prevented by state 
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preemption. The decision relative to consistency and compliance with 
local planning would be made by the local officials responsible for those 
plans and regulations. If there are wtateutde or national iotereate- te 
the use of the particular site, this procedure would give the state siting 
council a basis for measuring the extent of state responsibility for mit- 
igating local adverse impacts. The value of such a St dcaaive would be 
accentuated under the extended impact created by development of an energy 


center such as Roosevelt. 


The linking of local and state government in the siting detdeiod pro 
cess could be further improved in Washington by using a substate regional 
council of governments as the local agency which deals with the state on 
local siting eeiens Such a procedure would provide a vehicle to assure _ 
that all potentially impacted local units have opportunity to be tiforadd 
and to make input to the process. It would establish a sineie primers: 
point of local contact for the state and for the applicant, and it would 
provide a local forum for development of policy positions on siting issues 
which are not restricted to a single local agency--particulary such ele- 
ments as transportation and public transit, emergency services (fire, 


police, ambulance), communications, and taxes. 


The need for a substate regional council of governments (COG) to deal. 
with area-wide impacts from a specific energy center site is locally com- 
parable to the need for a regional interstate structure of state govern- 
ments for relating to interstate (river basin) utility organizations and 
for dealing with the federal government. Furthermore, such a substate © 


regional COG could provide valuable service both to its member local govern- 
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mental units and to state government through local intergovernmental 
monitoring and management of: socioeconomic impact, through de dioaaent of 
land use policies which support improved management of. energy use, through 
strengthening of local energy conservation programs, and by improving the 
base for local decisions (such as comprehensive plans and budgets) affecting 


future energy consumption. 


H. Taxation of Electric Generation 


A. few brief general observations will help to'set an frame of ref- 
erence for the specific taxation situations at Hanford and iacaeeene: 
Federal generation facilities are, of course, not subject to state or local 
taxation, and direct salé of federally generated power to a private in- 
dustry is not covered by. state statutes. If federal generation is pur- 
chased by a municipal or private utility and resold to an industry however, 
it is subject to state taxation. While power which is federally weneratéd: 
in-state and exported out-of-state is not faxed non federal generation 
which is exported is subject to state business and Occupation tax (B & O- 


tax) on the gross peneipts from out-of-state sale whether by BEAvet® or 


public utility. 


Generation facilities, which are owned by or ownership is shared by a 
private utility, are subject to valuation by the Department of Revenue of 
the state. The facility valuation is established as'‘a share of the total 
jatuaeion of the company in the state. The county levies property taxes 
against the valuation set by the state. The valuation of the facilities 
may be annually increased during construction progress with the result that 


sume loc¢al revenue.is generated during construction. 


Generation facilities, which are owned or ownership shared by a public 
Goat GESERLEES are Pornises to a state PUD privilege tax as a substitute 
for ene property tax jeviea against siivate facilities. ‘The state retains 
4% of the tax and remits 96% to the county in which the plant subject to 


the tax is located. The tax is applied to the kilowatt-hours of energy 
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e ‘f 
generated, and therefore produces no local revenue during plant construction 


nor during plant shutdown. This tax also applies to a joint operating 
agency such as the Washington: Public Power Supply System except that the 
WPPSS Hanford Generating Project (N Plant) is exempt. The county commis— 
sioners are required to apportion at least 35% of this tax to the school 
districts in the county. Cities ere: authorised to negotiate payments 
directly to counties where they own or share ownership of generation 


facilities. 


Sales/use taxes are applied to construction of all facilities regard- 
less of ownership. A county may levy 0.5% tax for county revenue, and an 
additional 0.3% may be levied in. support of local public transit service. 
The fuel used in thermal . plant operation (nuclear, coal, oil) is subject 
to the same sales or use taxes during plant operation, except that the 
steam sian for the Hanford Generating Plant is not subject to this tax. 
For revenue to the state general fund all Wttidtités-citey, public utility 
Aisepiee? coop, and private-~are subject to a tax of 3.6% of gross retail 


' gales in the state. 


The Washington State statutory provisions for taxation of electric 
‘generation facilities are summarized in Table 1 with its accompanying foot- 


notes. 


Table 2 summarizes partial estimates of the sales/use taxes generated 
by the four WPPSS plants at Hanford (three under construction and one in 
operation), These plants are solely JOA owned and therefore subject only 


to the taxes shown in the joint operating agencies column of Table 1. The 
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OTE 


ELECTRIC GENERATION FACILITIES IN WASHINGTON STATE 


Summary of Taxability: 


Taxes and Federal . 
Agencies Installations 
Receiving (Hydroelectric) 


Property Tax(6) 
State for schools - - 


County © moos 


Privilege or 


In-lieu Tax 
State -- 
County oe 


Business and 

Occupation Tax . 
State C 
County (11) -- 


Sales and 

Use Taxes 
State 4.5%(12) : C{1S) 
County 0.5% {13) C(15) 
Public Transit(14)  .-C(15) 


Public Utility Tax : 
State 3.6% (2 -- 
County (11) aes 


' (Footnotes on next page) 


TABLE 1 


Public City 
Utility Electric 


0 48(7) - - 
- 0968(7) 08) 
C, 0(10) - —C, O€10} 
C C 
Cc c 
C C 
0 ae) 


Joint 


Operating é 
Districts(1) Utilities(2) Agencies(3) Utilities(4) 


C, O(16) 
C, 0(16) 
C, 0(16) 


- - (18) 


C on plant construction, O on plant operation 


Investor 
Owned 


C, 0(16) 


C, 0(16) 


C, O(16) - 


C, 0(10) © 


BARS 
Account 
Numbers (5) 


311.10 


335.20 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


FOOTNOTES : 


NOTE: 


PUD electric energy RCW 54.16.040 

Cities and towns RCW 35.92.050 and 35A.80.020 | 

JOA formation RCW 42.52.360, tax liability RCW 43.52.460 

State assessment RCW 84.12.270 

State Auditor's, Budgeting - Accounting: - Reporting System RCW 43.09. 200 

Real property RCW 84.04.090; personal property RCW 84.04.080 

RCW 54.28.020- and RCW 54.28.050- 

RCW 35.21.420, 35.21.422, and 35.21.425 

RCW 54.28.020 except that Hanford-N Reactor steam plant: is ae by RCW 43.52.460 

RCW 82.04.110 Manufacturer and RCW 82.04.240- Tax on Manufacturers apply 0.44% tax on gross receipts 


' gained by the utility from export of self-generated electric power (cf. RCW 82.16. 0506) and (9)) 


which is exempt from Public Utility Tax 

The B & O and utility taxes are not authorized for counties 

State sales tax RCW 82.08 and use tax RCW 82.12 (4.6% 6/1/76 to 6/30/77) 

County sales and use taxes RCW 36.42 and 82.14 7 
Sales and use tax for public transportation RCW 82.14.045 may be 0.1%, 0.2%, or 0.3% 

On federal construction the sales tax applies to both labor and materials according to RCW 82.04.190 
amended May 1975 and 82.12.010 amended July 1975 but contested by the U. S. Government 

O represents primarily sales or use taxes on fuel used as operating energy source 

RCW 82.16.010(5) and .020(1) tax on retail power sales, except export power sales (RCW 82.16.050(9)) 
JOA not subject to 5.6% public utility tax which is collected on in-state sales by JOA participants 


‘Because of the site criteria for the location of new electric generation facilities, cities and towns 


will not receive direct revenue benefits from any of the tabulated utility taxes on either plant 
construction or plant operation. The PUD privilege tax (RCW 54.28) applies to sales as well as 
Eoneration, and the pubic utility tax (RCW 82. 16) actually relates only to sales and not to generation. 


Period N Plant (1) 


~eTe= 


1975: 


First Quarter st 
Second Quarter La Tae 
Third Quarter — 2 = 
Fourth Quarter * “te 


TOTAL i eh 


1976: 


First Quarter i, 
Second Quarter - - 
Third Quarter — - = 


Fourth Quarter ~ 3 3 


TOTAL ae em 


Footnotes: }§ - 


TABLE 2 


PARTIAL ESTIMATE OF SALES USE TAXES PAID ON 


WPPSS PLANTS AT HANFORD 


— WNP-1_ (2) 


57,000 
451,000 


959,000 ° 


1,325,000 
2,792,000 


WNP-2(2) 


$- 755,000 
1,630,000 
2,785,000 
1,685,000 


6,855,000 


1,420,000 
1,870,000 

693,600 
1,101,600 


5,085,200 — 


_VINP-4(2) 


285,000 
908 , 000 


978,000 . 


2,171,000 


Benton County Share (3) 


$ 75,500 
163,000 
278,500 
171,900 


- 688 , 900 


~ 147,700 
. 260,600 © 
254,700 
338 , 300 


1,001,300 


(1) WPPSS paid -ERDA in 1975 for energy in the form of steam charges and supplemental payments in the amount of 


$22,500,000-and in 1976 tne sum of $18,500,000. 


These payments are not subject to use tax because they are 


considered-payments for a service which is not identified in the statute as a taxable retail service. 


(2) These figures are estimates derived from construction progress reports. 


equipment by WPPSS. 


They do not include purchase of . 


(3) The Tri Cities and Franklin County do not share in sales and use taxes generated by the plants. 


energy center at Roosevelt is proposed by Pacific Power & Light Co., and 
would be subject to the investor owned utilities column of Table 1. If 
the center at Roosevelt or new plants at Hanford involved mixed utility 


ownerships (as at other Northwest sites), then more than one column of 


Table 1 would apply. 


The figures in Table 2 are incomplete estimates only to give an in- 
dication of the current experience at Hanford including the apparent 
difficulty of accurate county designation of the local 0.5% sales tax paid - 
by over one funded plant contractors who also do business across the rest 
of the state. For 1974 the Department of Revenue reported $277 million 
dollars of undesignated retail sales (2.1% of the total) based on the 0.5% 


local tax. For 1975 the figure rose to $486 million or 3.4% of the total. 


Under seawen igakb-oe major facility construction it is particularly 
important that the local revenue system reflect: | 
1. - Equity of local ‘revenues in relation to impact. 
2.. Adequacy of local revenues in relation to impact. 
3. Timing of local revenues in relation to time of iunaee (See Figure 1) 
hse Projection ot local revenues in relation to projected local 
impacts for reliable budget pianniner. . | | 
5. Provision of adequate socioeconomic monitoring and reporting 
for regular and tinety adjustment of local government oper- 


ations. 


Short falls in achieving these objectives are readily apparent. There 


is serious need for tax base sharing of potential local revenues from both 
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EVEN YEAR TAXES 


POPULATION ESTIMATE. 
FOR EVEN YEAR STATE 2» 
SHARED REVENUES 


‘DEPARTMENTAL 
ESTIMATES > 


PRELIMINARY 2 
BUOGET 


BUDGET ADOPTION » 
—— FISCAL YEAR BEGINS 


PROPERTY TAX {5 
RECEIPTS 


P.U.0. EXCISE TAXES | 
FROM PREVIOUS YEAR 


PROPERTY TAX 
RECEIPTS 


--—— FISCAL YEAR ENDS 


ENO OF 2ND 
FISCAL YEAR 


PROPERTY VALUE FOR gg PROPERTY VALUE FOR 


EVENAEAR TANES GOVERNOR'S BUOGET = 


SPECIAL PROPERTY TAX MESSAGE 
LEVY ELECTIONS FOR (> 
EVEN YEAR 
BUDGET ADOPTION y_ 
FOR BIENNIUM 
FIRST FISCAL 
BUDGET YEAR BEGINS 


PRESENTATION > 


BUDGET ADOPTION > 
FISCAL YEAR BEGINS > 


COUNTY PROPERTY TAX 


EVEN YEAR COUNTY LEVY 3 LEVY FOR EVEN YEAR 


LOCAL TAXES 


(sayunog/saiiD) sanedjojunW 


65% PROPERTY 
TAX RECEIPTS 


FIRST FISCAL 


YEAR ENDS 


FISCAL YEAR ENDS 


BJOOYIS B1GNd 


40% PROPERTY 
TAX RECEIPTS 


GOVERNOR'S BUDGET 


BUDGET ADOPTION FOR 
NEXT BIENNIUM 


END OF BIENNIUM 


END OF 2NO 
FISCAL YEAR 
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uinjuusig aes Uo}Su;yseM 


PRESIDENT'S py» 
BUDGET TO 
CONGRESS 


LATEST FEDERAL 
AGENCY CHANGE 2» 
REQUESTS 


. NEW LEGISLATION 
OUT OF COMMITTEE »» 
TO AFFECT BUDGET 


BUDGET ADOPTION 2» 


FISCAL YEAR BEGINS 


FEDERAL FUNDS 
@ TO THE STATE 
(IN GENERAL) 


* FISCAL YEAR 
ENDS 


489, [ed6}4 [esapes 


JAN. 
FEB. 
MAR. 
APR. 
MAY 
JUN. 
JUL. 
AUG. 
SEP. 
OcT. 
NOV. 


DEC. 
JAN. 


FEB. 
MAR. 
APR. 
MAY 
JUN. 
JUL. 
AUG. 
SEP. 


¥V3A YVON3TVO GdO 


YV3A YVGN3S1VO N3A3 


ocr. | 


NOV. 
DEC. 
JAN. 
FEB, 
MAR. 
APR. 
MAY 


JUN. 
JUL. 


AUG. 
SEP. 

ocr. 
NOV. 
DEC. 


. YVSA YVONITVO ado 


yoedu] YMOIH JaPU] SHUN [e}UBWUIGAOD [2907 O} MO} 4 USED 40 Be7 out, 


226) ANVONYE 
4139V19 034s * 


NOILLV1SYxOD YV3AA TVOSIS 


construction and operation of such highly concentrated capital projects as 
multiple thermal power plants. Site certification requirement can only 
provide a part of the answer, and lack of adequate resolution of the pro- | 


blem presents a barrier to timely completion of approval sites. 


: Solo" 


I. Hanford as an Energy Center 


_ Hanford has had a favorable early history as an energy center can- 
didate. It has had nine production reactors operation on once through 
cooling. Local population aa acquired to operate the reactors and sup- 
porting facilities on what has been a secured reservation. The local 
population was directly involved in the early development of the area as 
a site for thermal power plants as all but one of the production reactors 
were shut down. Distance from load centers was probably the major initial 


obstacle. 


The last operating production reactor is supplying steam to the 860 
megawatt WPPSS Nuclear Generating Project. Generation began in 1966 and 
the current steam contract with the Energy Research and Development Admin- 
istration runs to 1983. Payments for steam began in 1971 and are currently 
icaias on the order of $22.5 million per year for 4.5 billion kilowatt- 
hours: generation. Under the contract savueata are expected to rise to a 
rate of $34 million in 1979 and about $45 million in 1983 for both steam 


and supplementary payments for the sames annual géneration. 


The Hanford Generating Project (N Plant) was placed in operation before 
the state siting statute was adopted. The following sequence of Hanford 
site applications was initially related to recognition that sooner or later 
thé. federal government would shut down the N Reactor operation for federal 
purposes and by-product steam would no longer be available. The Washington 
Public Power Supply System first evaluated operation of the federal reactor 


as an energy source only, then evaluated providing a new steam supply for 
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the existing turbine generator plant. Application was made to the state 
for additional generation, WNP-2, which was certified in 1972. After 
eieeadve stad WPPSS decided to provide next to WNP-2 a replacement plant 
(WNP-1) to be on-line by ‘the time the Hanford Generating Project would be 
shut down by cessation of federal reactor operation. Projected growth 
dictated another plant, WNP-4 be included with the application for WNP-1 


filed with the state in May 1974. © 


This sequence of events raised with the state siting council the ques- 
tion of evaluating the cumulative effects of adding plants to a sdeewnien 
had already been approved but for one plant only. The incremental approach 
raised questions of ultimate carrying capacity fot which an Haakon was 
not provided at that point. Some indication of ultimate development could 
particularly provide a better basis for local and state planning relative 
to mitigation ‘of the impact of ene project development on the surrounding 


area. 


Socioeconomic analysis of the WNP-1 and WNP-4 impact on the area be- 
came available only just before the final days of hearing. In the initial 
hearing ied thee the local council of governments (COG) nor its members 
“appeared to testify, and local units of government did not have time to 
analyze the socioeconomic projection before the final state hearing was — 
closed. Since then the’school districts have negotiated an agreement with 
WPPSS under the certification conditions noted above. Other sahara and 
specific. purpose municipalities are in’ the process of negotiation with _ 


WPPSS separately from the school districts, except that Bneton County has 
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dropped out of the intergovernmental planning because of the tax henefits 


it will receive both from construction and operation. 


9318. 


J. Roosévelt Energy Center 


Under different Bie aimatanbes the Roosevelt ences Seiber Sree was 
approached by the applicant from the opposite direction fou the Hanford 
site. Specifically the applicant proposed utilization of the igeudy of 
potential sites" sections of the state siting statute with a request to 
evaluate the maximum physical carrying capacity for coal and nected fueled 
units. The request was made on the basis of physical limitations sadee 


existing pollution control statutes and the actual conditions at the site. 


Potential socioeconomic impacts from the development of the site were 
expressly omitted from the applicant request and concurred in by the state 
siting council. The studies oe completed by the council in the summer of 
1976 with the result that the applicant decided in the fall to pick up 
‘purchase options held on four to five thousand acres of land bordering the 
Colunbia River. ‘The applicant has made no announcement of plans or schedule 
for use of the Bite. While the studies reported the feasibility of rane ras 
multiple. units at the arte: ‘there is no commitment on the part of either 


the applicant or the state to nHoceed with the site for development. 
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K. Socioeconomic Research Needs — 


Much current effort has been going in recent years into socioeconomic 
analysis of the impact of major developments. - This interest has bees 
spurred by such factors as the accelerated impact of larger and larger 
developments over shorter periods of time, recognition of the faeesthar 
growth may in fact increase the sae capita costs of governmental services 
and eheretove. the tax Sacden: that major development in rural areas sep- 


arated from urban support may strain to the breaking point the capacity of 


government to rcopond, 


-Analysis of socioeconomic impacts on the human environment is sup- 
ported in Washington by the requirements of the State Environmental Policy 


Act. 


Experience over particulary the last five years suggests the need for 
additional research in the following general areas: 


impact analysis and management particularly with reference 
to possible socioeconomic criteria for siting, impact mon- 
itoring and translation to local government planning and 
decision making, and secondary impact analysis. 


Tax dollar flow particularly with reference to projection 
of amounts, timing, and direction in relation to antici- 
pated impacts for both construction and operation. 


Models and methods for tax base sharing. 


Improved processes for coordination between local. ue 
state planning and decision making. 


Interstate regional structures for better governmental 
policy response to problems of management of energy demand 
and supply, regional plant siting, and anterstate impact 
issues. 
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Intergration of environmental statement requirements with 
site. application requirements. 


Determination of effective roles for substate regional 
councils of government in support of local government 
partnership in energy policy development. 


Determination of feasibility and means for effective use 
of public transit fér° movement of construction workers 
by public transit to reduce energy consumption, traffic, 
‘and road construction costs; this may involve the issue 
_ of evolving new union contract provisions relative to- 
“transportation. 
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